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A CONCISE ACCOUNT 



OF 



THE PRIVATE AND LITERARY LIFE 



■OF TIIK 



BARONESS DE STAEL-HOLSTEIN, 



To become the depofiitary of those literary produc- 
tions which the conscience of tyrants might be anxious 
to destroy, is one of ti» many eminent prerogatives of 
ra free people living in the midst of nations that are en- 
slaved ; and of all the works which England has 
snatched from the unjust condemnation of the atrocious 
tactions and oppressive violenoe under which France 
has groaned these -twenty years, there are few more 
worthy of being preserved than the Essay of the 
'Baroness de Stael-Holstein on Literature, considered in 
iti relations to social institutions. Having witnessed 
the fatal consequences of a revolution, the storms of 
which were experienced alike by social institutions and 
literature, Madame dc Stael was led to examine the 
mutual influence of religion, morals, and laws upon 
literature, and of literature upon religion, morals, and 
laws.; and while she traced the progressive advances of 
nations towards literary eminence, she .established the 
.degree of perfection which this twofold influence has 
allowed them to attain. 

The most .enlightened philosophers have tt^jtnnw- 
lodged perfectibUi ty to be the lot of man in general ; 
l>dl nOM belore Madame de-Staal had eyer agglifi^.it 
jtojiteratuie in particular. This prudent Featriction 
.proved, however, inefficient to guard her against the 
unjust attacks of the feeble or wicked mtnds of those 
by whom the tenet is reprobated, because their foolish 
vanity or their criminal ambition represent the princi- 
ples by which they are influenced, and the measures 
which they order, as absolutely perfect. They stigma- 
. tize as presumptuous those who believe in the possi- 
bility ot doing better than has been done hitherto ; 
while they themselves have the arrojrance to fancy they 
.are patterns of perfection. Dazzled by their vain errors 
they do not perceive that those who adopt the system 
.of perfectibiUty, ibuad it upon the principle that per- 
fection is not within the reach of man, but that it is 
the object, to which religion and morality teach him to 
aspire. It is this .object, which is never attained^ that 
jdistio^ishes mankind ftom the brute creation, and 
coDstitutes individuality. He who is nearest to per- 
fection may still be excelled by those who follow : but 
of pU the -competitors that jaesa forwaidin the same 
•caraecr none ever atop pfeciaely at the same point. 
WimUootibrperketibmy all men would be alike. 



The acconnt wliicli I am attempting to give of iim 
private and literary life of Madame ^ Stael, will ne 
jdoubt appear unsatisfactory to those who aw 4esiroat 
of being acquainted with the most mmute biofpraf^hicil 
details of a lady whose writings have iustly conierral 
on their author a great dfioriee of oelebnty. But, ind^ 
pendently of the regard due to evew Uvinsr author, I 
have been prevented, by the present restrained com- 
munication with the continent, from obtaining that d^ 
gree of information which might throw some intefest 
upon this memoir. 

WilhekninaNecker is the daujrhter of .Tam«s Keeker 
and Susan Curchod. She was bom in 1768, at Paria, 
whore «he was educated under the immediate superioi' 
tendance of her parents. She had not reached 4« 
tenth year, when her father, who had acquired a eoiii' 
siderable fortune as a partner in the houne of a tanker 
named Thellusaon, and who, by some political pam^ 
pWets, particularly an eulogy of Colbert, which M^as 
•crowned by the French Ac^emv^ had acquired an iiw 
cipient celebrity, was appointed to the directofhio «f 
the finances of France under Lewis XVI. Her • 
mother, whose virtues and talents had attracted the ad^ 
miration of Gibbon during his residence in Switzer* 
land, was the daughter of a Protestant derffymafl. Af 
he had endowed her with learmngr superior to her sex;, 
she had, before her marriage, been a governess in the 
family of Madame de Vermenoux. Unacquainted 
with the Parisian manners, Madame Necker posiSies«'ed 
none of the attractions of French women : butmodestv, 
candor, and good-nature gave her charms of Grreater 
value. A virtuous education and solitarvstndieA. «avs 
Marmontel, adorned her mind with all that instructioe 
can add to an excellent natural understanding. iShe 
had DO fault but a too passionate attachment to 1itera» 
ture and an imbounded desire of obtaining a great' 
celebrity for herself and for her husband. A kind 
mother, a faithful friend, a most affectionate wile, she 
united aU the true characteristics of virtue, a firm re- 
ligious belief, and a great devotion of sdbl. Her 
thoughts w«re pure : mjed\!t;^\wv,\v'5y««s«t>^^'^!«*.Nw!^ 
to eikU^len Vet \^«m % m wcEs^^xVrLxva. >Ow«a. ^br. '^^^^^j^ 
to impTOve \Jtiem,\>vjX.\xi «jL\»tv^\xv^ ?^.'^'tv^^- 
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magnified them to her eyes ; her expressions, on such 
oecasions, became so bombastic, that their meaning 
Woald have appeared ridiculous, had it not been known 
to l>e ingenuous. It might be truly said of her, that 
religion and justice formed the ground-work of all her 
duties. Her conduct proved at all times irreproachable 
and exemplary. 

No sooner was Mr Necker appointed to the manage- 
ment of the finances, than Madame Necker made his 
power serve to enlarge the exercise of her active 
benevolence. She contributed to the improvement of 
the internal regulations of the infirmaries of the me- 
tropolis, and undertook the special superintendence 
of an hospital which «he founded at her own expense, 
near Paris, and which became the model of founda- 
tions of that kind. All her literary productions attest 
her care for suflfering humanity. Her Essay on too 
precipitate BuriaUy her Observations on the founding of 
Hospitalsy and her Thoughts on Divorce^ breathe an 
ardent zeal for the happiness of her fellow-creatures ; 
and her sentiments were always in unison with her 
writings. 

To make her husband known, to gain him the favour 
of litetary men, the dispensers of fame, and to cause 
him to be handsomely spoken of in the highest circles, 
Madame Necker had formed a literary society, which 
used to meet once a week at her house. Along with 
Thomas, Buffon, Diderot^ Marmonfelj Saint Lambert^ 
and other celebrated writers, who attended these meet- 
ings, they were honoured by the most distinguished re- 
ilidents of foreign courts, especially the Marquis de 
Caraccioli., ambassador of Naples, Lord Stormont^ the 
ambassador of Great Britain, and Count de Creutz^ the 
Swedish ambassador, whose mild philosophy, modest 
virtue, and eminent talents, received every where an 
equal share of esteem and admiration. 

But, of all the academicians with whom Madame 
Necker had associated, in order to strengthen her mind 
by the aid of their cenius, she placed none upon a level 
with Thomas and Buffon. The former she used to call 
the man of the age^ and the latter the man of all ages. 
The veneration and attachment which she felt for these 
two. persons, bordered on adoration; she considered 
their authority as part of her creed. It was particu- 
larly in the school of Thomas^ a school so fertile in tin- 
sel wit and confused metaphysics, that she became a 
slave to that affected style which, as it is continnally 
aiming at elevation and grandeur, conceals her amiable 
mind, and fatigues, without interesting the reader. 

Under the guidance of such a mother, Miss Necker 
acquired with ease that immense variety of knowledge 
which astonishes in her writings, and that brilliant su- 
► periority of style which renders their study so delight- 
ful, notwithstanding a degree of affectation which they 
occasionally betray, thousrh much less frequently than 
the works of/ Madame Necker, Charmed with their 
early display, her parents neglected nothing to culti- 
vate her talents. They were soon enabled to devote 
all their time to this object in a rural retreat. 

Miss Necker was scarcely thirteen years old, when 
her father, impelled by an eager desire of praise, which 
tormented him during the whole course of his life, pub- 
lished the Account rendered to the king of his adminis- 
traiionj and avaiUng himself of the unexampled success 
with which it was received throughout France, de- 
manded to be admitted into the privy council. It was 
in vain that his religion was urged as an obstacle. He 
flattered himself that the fear of losing him would over- 
come this religious scruple : he persisted, and threat- 
ened to resign ; but he became the victim of his pre- 
•umptidh. His resignation was accepted on the 25th 
of May, 1781. He retired to Switzerland, where he 
bought the baronial manor of Copet, and he there pub- 
liabed his work on the admmstraJtion of the finances. 
At the eod of a few yean, Mr Necker re-appeared 
^f^MMonmllr ^t Pane, those of hie Aieadt who were 



truly his, and not the friends of his situation, visited his 
house as they had done while he was in office. Count 
de Creutz introduced to him the Baron de Stael Hol- 
stein, who had just been sent to him from Sweden, aa 
one of the Swedish embassy, and the latter was imme- 
diately admitted into Mr Necker's society. Young, 
and of a handsome figure, he had the good fortune to 
please Miss Necker. As the king of Sweden shortly 
after recalled Count de Creutz, in order to place him 
at the head of the department of foreign affairs, in his 
own country, he was succeeded by the Baron de Stael 
Holstein. Invested with the dignity of a Swedish am- 
bassador St the court of France, and professing the 
Protestant relidon. Baron de Stael soon became the 
envied husband of a rich heiress who had been courted 
in vain by many French noblemen. His happiness 
however was not much to be envied ; not that Madame 
de Stael was without attractions. Her appearance, 
though not handsome, was agreeable ; her deportment 
noble. She was of the middle size, graceful in her ex- 
pressions and in her manners. She had much vivacity 
in her eyes, and much acuteness in her countenance, 
which seemed to heighten the pointed wit of her re- 
marks. Her faults consisted in too r great a careless- 
ness in her dress and an extreme desire of shining in 
conversation. She spoke little, but in aphorisms, and 
with the evident intention to produce effect. The un- 
happy anxiety to become renowned, which she derived 
from her father, and the pedantic tone which she could 
not help contracting in the society of her mother and 
Mr Thomas, must no doubt have been disagreeable to 
a man, simple and unaffected in his words and actions. 
But it was chiefly the great superiority of her talents 
over those of the Baron, that soon destroyed that happy 
harmony which reigns among couples more equally al- 
lied in this respect. The distance was indeed im- 
mense. The Baron had even few of those light graces 
by means of which French vivacity frequently conceals 
a want of intellectual resources. 

It was, however, in consequence of this marriaore, 
that Mr Necker settled again in Franco, at a time when 
the prodigality of his successor in the financial depart- 
ment must necessarily have increased his reputation. 
But as Mr de Calonne had attacked the veracitv of his 
Account presented to the king, in the speech he pro- 
nounced at the opening of the meeting of the Notables 
in 1787, Mr Necker sent a justification of this account 
to Louis XVI ; and although the monarch expressly 
desired that it might not become known, his love of 
importance and glory could not keep him from publish- 
ing it. As soon as the king was informed that his an- 
swer to the speech of Mr de Calonne was printed, he 
banished him to the distance of forty leagues from Pa- 
ris. The Baroness de Stael, who in the month of Au- 
gust of the same year had given birth to a daughter, 
accompanied her father in his exile. It lasted only four 
months. On the 25th of August, 1788, the king re- 
called Mr Necker into administration immediately after 
he had published his work On the Importance of Reli- 
gious Opinions. 

The period of this second ministerial reign, which on 
the 11th of July, 1789, ended in a second exile, is the 
time when Madame de Stael entered the thorny path 
of literature. She began with some Letters on the 
Writings and Character of J. J. Rousseau, which met 
with deserved applause. The third edition is enrich- 
ed with a letter of Madame de Yassy, and an answer 
to it by Madame de Stael. But prior to this time, and 
ere she had reached the age of. twenty, she had tried 
her talents in writing three short novels, which she 
printed at Lausanne m 1795, with an Essay on Fic- 
tions and a poetic Epistle to Misfortune, composed 
during the. tyranny of Robespierre and his infamous 
coadjutors ; ^ne whole under the title of a CoUection of 
detached, Pieces, the second edition, of which was pub' 
lifted, with conectioin vdA alQu8aAAQl«^ ^ \iBc^\c. v& 
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1796. In one of these short novels, called Mirza^ 
Madame de Stael appears to have anticipated the plan 
which the African society of London is now endeav- 
ouring to realize. She makes a traveller in Senegal 
relate that * the governor had induced a negro family to 
settle at the distance of a few leagues, in order to estab- 
lish a plantation similar to those of St Domingo ; hop- 
ing, no doubt, that such an example would excite the 
Africans to raise sugar, and that a free trade with this 
commodity in their own country would leave no induce- 
ment to Europeans to snatch them from their native 
soil, in order to submit them to the dreadful yoke of 
slavery.' 

In her Essay on Fictions, Madame de Stael has en- 
deavored to prove that novels, which should give a 
sagacious, eloquent, profound, and moral picture of 
real life, would be the most useful of all kinds of fic- 
tions. Tt e imitation of truth constantly produces 
greater effects than are produced by supernatural 
means. Those protracted allegories, wherein, as in 
Spenser^s Fairy Queen^ each canto relates the battle 
of a knight representing a virtue against a vice his ad- 
versary, can never be interesting, whatever be the tal- 
ent by which they are embellished. The reader ar- 
rives at the end, so fatigued with the romantic part of 
the allegory, that he has no strength left to understand 
its philosophical meaning. As for these allegories 
which aim at mingling jocular wit with moral ideas, 
Madame de Stael thinks that they attain their philoso- 
phical object but very imperfectly. When the allegory 
is really entertaining, most men remember its fable 
better than its result. Gulliver has afforded more 
amusement as a tale, than instruction as a moral com- 
position. 

Madame de Stael disapproves of novels founded up- 
on historical facts. She pleads for natural fictions, 
and wishes to see the gift of exciting emotions applied 
to the passions of all ages, to the duties of all situa- 
tion^. Among the works of this kind, Tom Jones is 
that of which the moral is the most general. Ijove, in 
this novel, is introduced merely to heighten^ the philo- 
sophical result. To demonstrate the uncertainty of 
judgments built upon appearances, to show the superi- 
ority of natural and, as it were, involuntary qualities 
over reputations grounded on the mere respect of out- 
ward decorum, is the true object of Tom Jones. Good- 
toin's Caleb WiUiamSy with all its tedious details and 
negligences, appears likewise to answer Maddme de 
Stael's ideas of the inexhaustible kind of novels to 
which she alludes. Love has no share in the ground- 
work of his fiction The unbridled passion of the hero 
of the novel for a distinguished reputation, and the in- 
satiable curiosity of Caleb that leads him to ascertain 
whether Falkland deserves the esteem which he enjoys, 
are the only supports of the interest of the narrative. 

These correct views show how intimately Madame 
de Stael was acquamted with -English Literature even 
in her younger years. But she was not long permit- 
ted to enjoy her first literary successes in peace. The 
crisis of the revolution, which embittered her life, was 
fast approaching. 

On the 11th of July, 1789, her father was going to 
■it down to table with several guests, when the Secre- 
tary of state for the naval department came to him, took 
him aside, and delivered to oim a letter firom the kin; 
which commanded him to resign and to qnit the Frcnc. 
territory in silence. Madame Necker, whose health 
was raUier precarious, did not take with her any domes- 
tic, nor any change of apparel, that their departare 
might not be suspected. They made use of the car- 
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their agitation, they had silently quitted France, tkfllr 
home, and their friends. Mr Necker set off from Bm^' 
sels accompanied only by the Baron de Stael, to go to 
Basle through Gtermany. Madame Necker ana the 
Baroness de Stael followed with a little less precipitsr- 
tion. They wer0 overtaken at Franlfort by the bearer 
of letters firom the king and the nation^ assembly, 
which recalled Mr Necker for a third time into admin- 
istration. As soon as Madaine. de Stael and her mo- 
ther had joinexl him at Basle, he resolved to return to 
France. This journey frosn Basle, to Paris was the 
most interesting moment of Madame de Stael's life. 
Her father was as it were bone in triumph, and she 
anticipated for the future none bat happy days. 

But these deceitful hopes wefe vety soon ||anished. 
During the fifteen months of his hmng iij oflScis for the 
last time, Mr Necker was constantly mvolved in a 
fruitless struggle in behalf of the executive power, ai|d 
as he saw no prospect of being useful, he retired to his 
estate at Copet towards the end of 1790. Madame de 
Stael shortly after followed him thither. Sheredime^ 
to Paris in the first months of 1791, and took periwis a 
more lively concern in the political evonts of the day 
than became the wife of a foreign ambassador. It hat 
even been asserted, that, moved by the misfortunSt 
with which Louis XVI. was threatened, she formed tho 
project of saving him by affording him a secret retreat 
at an estate of the Duke of Orleans in Normandy, whic^L 
was then to be disposed of: but the king preferred itr 
entrust himself to Count de Fersen, and took the road • 
to Mdntmidi. She has also been reproached for her 
intimacy with M. de Talleyrand Perigord, at that time 
bishop of Autun, Viscount Noailles, the Lamcths, Bar- 
nave, Count Louis de Narbonne, Vergniaud, and other 
distinguished members of the constituent and first leg- 
islative assemblies ; and it has been said that she accom- 
panied Count Narbonne on his circuit to inspect the 
fortresses of the frontiers, immediately after his having 
been called to the head of the war department towards 
the end of 1791. Be this as it may, it is certain that 
she continued at Paris with her husband until the reign 
of terror. It was only in 1793 that she fled with him 
to Copet, and thence went over to England, where she 
resided several months. They did not return to France 
till the year 1795, after the Duke of Sudermaimia, re- 
gent of the kingdom of Sweden, during the minority of 
the unfortunate Gustavus Adolphus IV., had appointed 
Baron de Stael his ambassador with the French repub- 
lic. It was also nearly about this time that Madame de 
Stael published her Thoughts on Peaces addressed to 
Mr Pitt and the French People, which the illustrious 
Fox quoted in the House of Commons in support of his 
arguments for peace, and to which Sir Francis d'lver- 
nois replied by his Thoughts on War. 

It is possible that, born with a lively disposition, and 
anxiously wishing for the return of order and tranquil- 
lity, Madame de Stael frequently armed herself with all 
her eloquence to animate her friends, in those disas- 
trous times, to put an end to troubles that were continu- 
ally renewed. In 1795, Legendre, that Parisian 
butcher, who was the friend of Marat, Danton, and 
Robespierre, declaimed more than once against her as 
being at the head of the intrigues that had a tendency 
to moderation. She says somewhere in her work on 
literature : * If, to heighten her misfortune, it were in 
the midst of political dissentions that a female should 
acquire a remarkable celebrity, her influence would be 
supposed unbounded; diou^ null in reality ; she would 
be accused of the deeds of her firiends ; she would he 
hated for whatever is de»x ^Vtfsi.^x.^'^tofc^^^W.^^ 
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Mfidicl of theii paiaioaa. Her hating iiud. along with 
Ac Abbe Sie^st, 1^al (he conalitutioii of lT9fi ' via not 
fSt ibfr good onef' ^a been imputed to her ae I. crimo, 
WMle cthnAj was l|lbilteiing bei day*, her feeling 
leart nu ddsoieJ to « mbrs severe gnsfiMune. Mr 
n«ckei hiving infdmetl bn that ;bn(l><a i^liDpe of 
Ilu nifeV recovery frmn ■ king iDMHi.iHIi^ actually 
Mnliinaud her life aboRlf ifW, ItaOiBfiU^tl ea- 
fmlj baalened to her dfine iDath«r. eka IJW^r ei- 
ttenSsly nealc. Madame Necter ttU fall •( bearing 
taiuic during her illHets : eKIf eMning die ttnl foe 



■live to l^ose eublimc tlioughte 6oai which iloni.- ilejiti 
derives a character of tiKlaMholy and lranc|uilliLy. 
One*, 6ating Ae laal da^a of her euSeringa, the. mual- 
euba having neglected csuiing, Mr Neclier requested 
Ui ckugfalei to perform on the piano. After having 
J^tjti • few aonalas, she began to aing a sang of Sec- 
dmu's cotnpoailion, in hi« CEdipua at Cotonnu, the 
*TOri of which recall the cares nf Antigone." Her 
father, on fiearing this, shed a flood of tears, and threw 
Umtelf at (be feet of his dying consort. His praroun4 
em^titiTT caused Madame de ^el to give ove.r singing. 
On the very last day of Madame Necker'a life, wind- 
kutmnienta were atiL heud in a roam close to her bcd- 
ehaoiber when ahe had already ceaaed to live. ' To 
leacribe,' »yt Madame de Stael, ■ (he melanchoiy con- 
trut briween the varied eipreaaions of the musical 
•ounds, and the uniform feeling of aadncas with which 
4eathtilled theheart,is impossible.' Thomas, who baa 
eekbtaled Madame Necker in his verses addressed to 
Susanna, has left an indirect eulogy of her in hi« Esnay 
an Women. ' Truly estimable,' Says this acadernirian, 
' ia the female who, though ahe hu imbibed in the crent 
World the charma of aociely. lUch as good taste, ^Taco 
tnd wit. knows how to preserve h«r heart and her un- 
derstanding from that uirfeeling vanity and that false 
seiwitHlitj, the offapring of the higher circles ; who, re- 
helnltly obliged to aiibmit to social forms and usages, 
IKver loaee sight of nature, and by whom nature is yel 
regretted : who, forced by her rank to eipeaso and 
Iniuty. piefera at least useful eipensSs, and enables in- 
dnitritius porerty to abare in her wealth; who. lo bile 
she enltisate* btenture and phdosophy, tovoa thete 
ponuils for their own sake and not for a vain repu la- 
tion ; she in Ens who, in the midst of levity, docs not 
lose her luitural ehsracler; who, in the bustle of the 
world, relaina a firm mind ; who owns her friend Iti the 
obdet of those by whom he is shindered ; who boldly 
tbdertakes his dMMce, though he ia never to knou- it ; 
■nd who St home and sbroad reserves her esteem for 
virtue, her contempt for vice, and her heart for fnend- 
sbip.' In order to aaauage her grief for the loss of a 
parent, in every respect enlitlad to the moat poignant 
regret, and to repel the malicioua attacka to <Aidi she 
was eipDsed for opinions which were not hers, MjHame 
de Slael compoaed at Lausanne the fiiat part of a philo- 
•(i)riiical Essay on Ilu inftuaus of tht patsiam upon the 
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a 179B. and of which ahe prints 
■eeond part in 1797. The merit of this worit ha^ 
■cknowledged alike in Prance, in England and in 
many. It aboonds in interStting remariis, and 
many objacts in a novel and Striking maansr. Ita 9tyl;i^ 
it elegant throngbouC, and but vary rarely obscure. 
waa tnnsUted into Eng^th in ITSS. 

HiSaiiiede Slael waa with her father at Copet v 
the Preach troops salered Switzerland- By oa 
dw decrees paaaed during the rsign of tMror, ... 
JitcduK sJlbooj^ an alien, had been placed on the list 
et" rai/pmtt, vid to/ one, inhota name was on that 



This moderation induced Madame de Slael to re- 
pair once more to her husband in Prance. But at the 
end of a fevr montha she grew tired of the various per- 
sEculiona to which ahe was unceasingly eipsed, and 
hastened back to her father, upbraiding herself for 
being unabfe to live like him in aolitude, and to exist 
without that competition of (houghls #nd glory which 
doublft)! Our existence and our powers. 

Ill 1798, tbE declininghealth of Baron deStaelaeaiiv 
CB-Wni Madame de Stad to Paris, where he eipiied in 
her ariTis. About this time ahe published a work On 
tlie wJhMKe of RtvoliUient upon Literature, ef whick 
I have not been able to procure a copy ; nor have I 
seen a dramatic piece of her cmnpoailion called Tkf 
Sard Stn/imcni. Madame d« Stael, aftei the death 
of her husband, apent the greataat part of her tune 
with her lather at Cepot and at Lauaanne. 

In 1S90. whsH Bnenaparle passed through Geneva, 
he had the curiesity to visit Mr Necker at Copal, 
whertt Madauie de Stael happened to be with her father. 
The inisrview was not long, but it has been reported 
that Madame de Stael requested a private audience, 
during which siie spoko to the First Consul of the 
powi'rfnl means which his situs tien slibrded hinn to pro- 
vide for the happiness of France, and made an eloquent 
dis|iUv of some jrfaiis of her Own, which she thought 
parEicul^ly calculated to accomplish this ubjeet. Buona- 
parte appeared to give her an attentive hearing : bub 
when she ceaaod lo speak, he coldly asked. 'Who 
educaies your children, madameV 

It was chiefly in Switzeiiand that Madame de Stael 
wTtHe thn novel called Deiphiiu, the Aral edition of 
which waa printed at Geneva in 1803. The moral ob- 
ject of ihia novel has been eqaally mistaiien in France. 
England, and Germany, and yet it has been remd ejrerw 
where with the same eagerness: It has had four or 

Engbsh and German, while the AiUi-Detphiac of a 
vETv sensible English youiig lady, which hss drawn 
Bweei tears from the eyes t? tender females, has met 
with few' readers in England, where Madame ie Stael'» 
r)ocel has boon loudly condemned. 

The severity of the critjcisnts which from every eor* 
nerof Europe werBdiicctedigainsC a work written with 
a cafU.LValing energy of style, ^w from the author a» 
ingenioiia Mfence: — 'In most novels, which have ■ 
m'>nil object,' says MsdsmedeStael, ' personages that 
are perfect are con treated with others who are completely 
odiOLij. Such wriliiiga, I think, leave no impression 
on tha only class of resdera that are capable of amend- 
ment, namely, those who are both weak and hor.eBt. 
Utility consista in inapiring the dread of faults committed 
by beings that are naturally virtuona, delicate, and (eef- 
ing ; to these alone good advice may be aerviceable ; 
they sinne may be deterred by a fatal example. — 
The vicious are, by then' nature, so different from ns, 
that whatever we may write effects no conviction [o 
their minds : their language, aentimenta. hopes and 
fears are so different ; and nothing can have any effecC 
upon them except the eventa of their own life. I need 
irve, I hope, that a dramatic writor dnea not 
of the chutcters he delineates, tod thatt 
be painta a train of error and their fatal con' 
sequencea, or a aeries of good actions and their reward, 
aevsre morahsk I tm atmoat ashamed ur 
be obliged to repeat notions which are every whare ■» 
fully ackoowiedgad that they are desmed superftion*.* 

One £j Mr Necker, in a conversation with U* 
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assertion, he composed a tale, entitled The Fatal Conr 
sequences of a Single Errors which Madame de Stael 
has inserted in the manuscripts of her father published 
at Geneva in 1804. 

In the mean time^ Madame de Stael could not habi- 
tuate herself to live in a country which is not her native 
one, and where sciences are much more cultivated than 
literature. Her father perceived her struggles between 
her predilection for the brilliant societies at Paris and 
the sorrow she felt at the idea of leaving him. Though, 
in his character of a wise parent, he ought to have 
condemned, in a widow, the mother of three children, 
this fatal propensity for seeking happiness only in the 
crowded assemblies of the great woHd, whose votaries 
alike extol the sallies of false wit and the effusions of 

fenius, to be applauded in their turn, Mr Necker, who 
imself was not yet cured of the same disease, en- 
couraged her partiality for France. Fond of the re- 
membrance which he had left behind in that country, 
he endeavored with all his might to preserve its affec- 
tion for his family. As Madame de Stael was perhaps 
actuated by the secret desire of shining at the court of 
the First Consul, or at least of collecting in the me- 
tropolis of the French republic the flattering meed of 
praise due to her last literary successes, she easily 
yielded to the persuasions of her father, and he appeared 
at Paris in 1803. But her residence in that city was 
not of long duration. Whether the watchful activity 
of her superior genius, was still feared, or that she 
had ventured too sarcastic observations upon the events 
of the day, or whether the First Consul had so little 
generosity as to be revenged on the daughter for a 
work published against the consular government by the 
father, Buonaparte soon pronouuced against her a sen- 
tence of banishment to the distance of forty leagues 
from Paris ; and it has been reported that Madame de 
Stael had the noble firmness to say to him : * You are 
giving me a cruel celebrity ; I shall occupy a lino in 
your history.* 

Madame de Stael at first retired to Auxcrre ; but 
not meeting with suitable, society, she thought she 
might settle at Rouen ; and as this city is only thirty- 
two leagues from Paris, she ev^n fancied she might 
draw a little nearer to the metropolis, and took a house 
in the valley of Montmorency. But the French gov- 
ernment ordered her to withdraw within the limits as- 
signed in the sentence of her exile ; she then set out 
for Frankfort, attended by her eldest daughter, and ac- 
companied by the ex-tribune Benjamin Constant, her 
faithful protector. From Frankfort Madame de Stael 
repaired, in the midst of a severe winter, to the do- 
mmions of the king of Prussia, where she formed 
plans destined to make the French acquainted with 
German literature. In the spring of the year 1804 she 
felt herself happy at Berlin, the society of which city 
pleased her much ; when, on the morning of the 18th 
of April, a friend brought her letters which informed 
her of her father^s illness. She immediately set off", 
and until she reached Weimar, the idea that she mi^ht 
be deceived, that her father might be no more, Ltd 
never entered her mind. Mr Necker had however died 
at Geneva on the 9th of April, 1804, after a short but 
painful illness. During his fever he expressed frequent 
apprehensions that his last work might prove fatal to 
his daughter, and in his delirium he often blessed her 
and her three children. 

This unexpected blow changed the destiny of Ma- 
dame de Stael. After her tears had fiown in abund- 
ance upon the grave of a father whom she had affec- 
tionately loved, she sought for some alleviation to her 
E'ef in selecting rhe most interesting fragments among 
f Necker's papers ; and published them ^ Qenava in 



1804, together with a short aceount of the chanctir 
and private tife of her father, under the title of MatM" 
scripts of Mr Necker t jmblished by Ms daugkter. She 
took care to insert in them a compliment paid to the 
character of Buonaparte in these words : *The first 
consul is eminently distinguished by his firm and de- 
cisive i^hwriftftf ; it ia a splendid will which seizea 
every iEbh^^ Mgnlates eveiy thbg, fixes every thing, 
and wUebdMffa mofes aiid stops at the proper time. 
This tedlji iduch I describe after a great model, ia 
the first ^[w!b^ ht the chief ruler of a great empire. In 
the end, it it cosaiderod'as a law of nature, and all op- 
positioB Tiaishes.* This mean ^ttery on the part of 
a man who bad ruined France, to introduce repubUcan 
forms, produced no alteration in the disposition of the 
First Consul towards Madame de Stael. The sen- 
tence of her banishment was not revoked, and the nov- 
el of CorinnOy which appeared soon after Buonaparte 
had been raised to the imperial throne, has probably 
rendered it irrevocable. 

To dispel her sadness and gloom, Madame de Stael 
determined to travel over the fine countnes of Italy. 
The constant serenity of the sky, the variety of land- 
scapes, a delightful music, and the contemplation of 
the ruins of that superb Rome, formerly mistress of 
the world, insensibly revived her talents and her en- 
thusiasm, and even gave renewed elasticity to her 
genius. It is to this journey that learned Europe is 
mdebted for Corinna or Italy , that splendid monument 
of the fine taste, the profound erudition, the lively sen- 
sibility and the ardent inui^nation of its author. The 
mind finds some difficulty m conceiving the combina- 
tion of talents which that work possesses. It is writ- 
ten with an eloquence bordering on the sublime ; it 
breathes throughout the purest attachment to the true 
principles of civil liberty ; and England and Italy are 
contrasted in a manner little calculated to please those 
who would wish to destroy every firee country. The 
exclamation of Corinna at the sight of the Roman fo- 
* Honour then, everlasting honour to all cour- 
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ageous and free nations, since they thus captivate the 
attention of posterity !' resounds disagreeably in the 
ears of despots. 

After this effort of genius, Madame de Stael, byway 
of relaxation, amused herself first with performing in 
tragedy at Geneva, and afterwards assuming the mod- 
est office of an editor. Some time after the appear- 
ance of Corinna, she published two volumes of Letters 
and Reflections of Prince de Ligne^ and enriched them 
with a short preface worthy of her talents. I have 
given an English translation of this work, to which I 
attach some little value, because it has afforded me an 
opportunity of associating my name with that of such 
an editor ; it is only in this character that I may be 
allowed to aspire to that honour. The hterary world 
is anxiously expecting the work which Madame de 
SUel had commenced in 1804 upon Germany. 

Far be it from me to imitate the numerous slander- 
ers who have taken particular delight in publishing the 
errors of Madame de Stael, and falsely adding to their 
ntimbcr. It belongs only to the pen of history which 
will immortalize her merit, to reveal the weaknesses 
by which that merit may be obscured. It is possible 
that Madame de Stael, as has been observed by her 
father, may be * very susceptible of being misled.:' she 
may sometimes have been guilty of ' an amiable 
thoughtlessness,' as Marmontel calls it : but she never 
can be dispossessd of the first rank among female au- 
thors who, in our times, have shed a lustre on French 
Uteratiire. 

D. BOILBAU. 

Brotnpton Road, Nov. IsL lOI, 
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The object of the present woik is to examine what 
influence Heligion, Manner s,and Laws, have upon Lit- 
erature; and reciprocally, how far Literature may 
effect Laws, Manners, and Religion. On the art of 
composition and the principles of taste there are ex- 
tant, in the French tongue, treatises* the most accu- 
rate and complete : but it appears to me, that sufficient 
pains have not been taken to analyze the moral and 
political causes which modify and mark the character of 
Literature. Neither do I think that any attempt has 
hitherto been made to consider philosophically the 
gradual development of the human faculties, as it dis- 
plays itself in the distinguished works that have afford- 
ed delight or instruction to mankind, from the age of 
Homer down to the present time. 

The works of celebrity which have appeared in every 
age, afford unequivocal proofs of the successive pro- 
gress and improvement of the human understanding. I 
have endeavored to explain the slow but unceasing 
advance of the mental powers, in the field of Philoso- 
phy, and their rapid but desultory strides in the career 
of liie Arts. From a curious observation of the char- 
acteristic traits which distinguish the contemporary 
writings of the Italians and the English, of the Ger- 
mans and the French, I hold it to be demonstrable, that 
political and religious institutions had a principal share 
m the production of these continual diversities. Final- 
ly, from contemplating the gloom of despair and the 
dawn of hope which the French Revolution has, if I 
may be allowed the expression, confounded together ; 
I deemed it of some importance to ascertain what de- 
gree of influence that revolution has exerted upon the 
state of knowledge, and what are the probable conse- 
quences that may hereafter result from it, should liber- 
ty and order, republican, morality and independence, be 
wisely and politically combined. 

But before I proceed farther to unfold the plan of the 
present work, it may be proper to touch a little upon 
the importance and advantages of literature, considered 
m its widest acceptation ; that is, as it embraces the 
dogmas of philosophy and the effusions of imagina- 
tion ;— every thing, in fine, connected with the opera- 
tions of thought, with the exclusion only of physical 
and experimental science. 

My first object, then, will be to take a general sur- 
vey of literature as it is connected with virtue, with 
glory, with liberty, and with happiness : and if it be 
acknowledged without the possibility of contradiction, 
that it has a powerful influence upon these sublime 
sBaatkoBnta, these master-springs of the human soul ; 
^ 7^0 wwMmof VoItaJn, Marmoata!, and J^aharpe. 



how much more lively must be the interest with which, 
I flatter myself, the reader will accompany me in re- 
tracing the progress and observing the predominant 
character of the writers who have honoured every coun- 
try and graced every age ! Oh ! that I could win over 
every enlightened mind to the pursuit and enjoyment of 
philosophical meditations ! But it frequently happens, 
that the contemporaries and eye-witnesses of a revolu- 
tion cease to take any interest in the investigation of 
truth. The issue of so many events decided by force ; 
the atrocity of so many crimes wiped off by success ; the 
lustre of so many virtues tarnished by calumny ; the 
sacredness of so many misfortunes profaned by the in- 
solence of power ; the dignity of so many generous sen- 
timents sunk into objects of ridicule and scorn ; the 
meanness of low calculations raised into subjects of 
philosophical discussion : — all these things tend to dis- 
courage and deaden hope, even in the breasts of men 
the most zealously devoted to the homage of reason. 
It should; however, re-animate their desponding spirits, 
to observe, that there is not to be found in the history V 
of the human mind an useful discovery or a profound 
truth that does not carry the mark of its own age, and 
claim its peculiar admirers. Yet, doubtless, it is a 
melancholy reflection, that we must have to wade 
through futurity, to transfer our interest, and repose 
our hopes on posterity, on foreigners, or strangers, who 
can come in no point of contact with us ; in a word, 
on the whole mass of mankind, the recollection or image 
of whom can never come home to our hearts or under- 
standings. But, alas ! with the exception of a few 
select unalterable friends, the majority of those whom 
we recall to mind, after ten years of a Revolution, only 
sadden the soul, stifle its emotions, and over-awe the 
talents one may possess, not by any superiority on their 
part, but by the influence of that malevolence which 
gives pain only to delicate minds, and grieves those 
only wno deserve to be strangers to sorrow. 

Let us, then, raise ourselves above the pressures of 
life : let us not furnish our unmerited enemies, nor our 
ungrateful friends, with any opportunity to boast of 
having dejected our intellectual powers. Their mali- 
cious attempts will only compel those who would have 
remained satisfied with cultivating the milder affections, 
to aspire to the pursuit of glory. Since, then, it must 
he so ; let us grasp at the bright attainment. These 
efforts of ambition will, indeed, be of little avail to as- 
suage the sorrows of the soul ; but th^ will shed a 
gleam of honour on the career of life. To devote our 
days wholly to the ever-deceitful hopes of happineety 
wodd only tend to make tbem mote inu«naDll%. B«^ 
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ter i» it to concentrate the whole of our endeaTors, that 
we may travel vvith some dignity, and with some repu- 
tation, down that road which leads from the morning 
of youth to the night of the grave. 



OF THB IMPORTANCE OF LITERATURE, AS IT CONCERNS 
AND IS CONNECTED WITH VIRTUE. 

Perfect virtue is the ideal beautiful of the moral 
world : and there is some similitude and affinity between 
thc} impression which virtue makes upon us, and that 
sentiment which is inspired by whatever is sublime, 
either amidst the productions of the finer arts or in the 
aspect of the physical world. The regular and grace- 
ful proportions of antique statues, the calm and pure 
expression of certain paintings, the harmony of music, 
the amenity of a beautiful prospect over a fruitful coun- 
try, transport us with an enthusiasm by no means un- 
congenial to that admiration to which we are raised by 
the contemplation of generous and heroic actions. Fan- 
tastic appearances, whether the result of nature or of 
art, may strike the imagination with a momentary sur- 
prise ; but the operations of thought can dwell only 
upon order and regularity. 

In endeavoring to convey some idea of a future life, 
it has been said that the soul of man returned into the 
bosom of his creator. This was describing in some, 
measure the emotion we feel, when, after being long 
bewildered in the labyrinth of the passions, we suddenly 
hear the august and awful voice of virtue, of pride, or 
of pity, and when our whole soul becomes alive to the 
call. 

Liteiature can only derive its permanent beauties 
from the most delicate and refined morality. Men may 
devote their actions to vice ; but vice can never con- 
trol their judgment. Never was it in the power of 
any poet, however ardent his fancy or vivid his imagina- 
tion, to draw forth a tragic effect from an incident 
Nvhich admitted the smallest tendency to an immoral 
principle. Opinion, which fluctuates so much respecting 
the events of real life, assumes a character of constancy 
and decision, when it has to pronounce on the produc- 
tions of the imagination. Literary criticism is not un- 
frequently, indeed, a sort of treatise on morality. By 
yielding merely to the impulse and guidance of their 
talents, eminent writers might discover every thing that 
is heroic in self-devotion, and all that is affecting m the 
sacrifices we make of our interests or passions. By 
studying the art of moving the affections, we explore 
the recesses and discover the secrets of virtue. 

The master-pieces of literature, independent of the 
fine models which they furnish, produce a kind of moral 
tnd physical emotion, an agitating transport of admira- 
tion, which excites us to the performance of generous 
deeds. The legislators of Greece attached no mean 
importance to me effect that might be produced by 
music of a martial or a voluptuous strain. Our oreans 
are also acted upon by eloquence, poetry, the incidents 
of the dramatic scene, and the cloom of melancholy 
thoughts, though these are properfy the objects of rea- 
son and reflection : it is then that virtue becomes a vol- 
ontary impulse, a movement that communicates itself 
to the blood, and hurries us irresistibly along like the 
most violent and imperious passions. It is much to be 
regretted, that the works which appear in our days, do 
not more frequently kindle that noble enthusiasm : our 
taste is, doubtless, formed by the study of the already 
leceived and acknowledged master-pieces of literature : 
but we become accustomed to them from our infancy : 
each of us is struck with their beauties at different pe- 
nods of life, and separately receives the impressions 
they should produce. Were we to assist tosetheT in 
mwdsMt ttis £zBt representation of a tnge^ vroithy 
4fHaciae, — were we to xead together the encbanting 



pages of Rousseau, or have our ears saluted, for the 
first time, with the modulated periods of Cicero, — the 
interest excited by surprise and curiosity would rivet 
our attention upon truths that are now unheeded ; and 
genius, assuming its empire over every mind, would 
repay to morality something of what it has received 
from morality : it would re-establish that homage to 
which it owes its inspiration. 

The connexion that exists between all the faculties ' 
of man is such, that, even by improving his literary 
taste, you contribute to raise and dignify his character. 
We experience, within ourselves, a certain impression 
from the language which we use-: the images it calls 
up in our minds, contribute to the better modification of 
our dispositions. Thus, when hesitating between dif- 
ferent expressions, the writer or the orator gives a de- 
cided preference to that which suggests the most pure 
and delicate idea ; his taste chooses between these ex- 
pressions, in the same manner as his mind ought to 
determine respecting the actions of life ; and the for- 
mer habit often may conduce to the latter. 

The sentiment of the intellectual beauHfuly while it 
is employed upon literary objects, must inspire a re- 
pugnance for every thing mean or ferocious : and this 
involuntary aversion is as sure a guide as the most fixed 
and deeply meditated principles. 

It would be humiliating to attempt the justification 
of wit ; its advantages are so evident at the very first 
glance. Though some persons, by a sort of abuse of 
wit, have amused themselves by attempting to discover 
its disadvantages : but this is a paradox to which 
nothing but puns or equivocal expressions could have 
lent the appearance of reason. True genuine wit is 
no other than the faculty of seeing rightly : common 
sense approaches much nearer to it than false ideas. 
The more a man is endued with common sense, the 
more wit he possesses. And genius, vyhat is it, but 
good sense intent upon new ideas 1 Genius augments 
the treasure of good sense ; it adds its conquests to the 
dominions of reason. What it explores and discovers 
to-day, will soon be generally known ; because impor* ^ 
tant truths, when once discovered, strike every mind 
with equal force. Sophisms, conceits that are called 
ingenious^ though they be devoid of justness, in a word, 
every thing that diverges from the proper point, should 
invariably be regarded as a defect. But when wit and 
genius concur, in all their relations, with the dictates of 
reason, they are equally incapable of producing any 
evil. When wit and genius, therefore, are encouraged 
by a nation ; when those only who are gifted with those 
faculties are promoted to public stations, the surest 
means are employed to make the cause of morality 
prosper. 

Not unfrequently do We hear imputed to wit the 
very faults that proceed from the absence of it. Your 
half-hints, the mere shadows of ideas, darken the mind 
instead of enlightening it. Virtue is both an affection 
of the soul, and a demonstrable truth : it must be eiiheft 
felt or understood. If you derive from reasoning onlT 
what misleads instinct, without attaining to that which 
can supply its place ; then it is not the qualities yoa 
possess that become destructive, but rather those in 
which you are deficient. Of all human calamities the 
remedy should be looked for from above. If we raiae 
our eyes towards heaven, our thoughts swell into a 
nobler nature : it is by soaring aloft that we breathe a 
purer air, and are cheered by a brighter light. Man 
should, in fine, be prompted to aspire to every kind of 
perfection and superiority : nothing can more contribute 
to improve and refine his morals. Superior talents ex- 
cite an admiration, and win an affection, which disposes 
the mind of those who possess thA«i^ ^^^^vi()ftRi^«Ei^ 
lenity. 0\i%«i^e xtvwv ^l cxsm^ ^^»Vs«^^S5B»\ "^^s^^.-jk^ 
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peh ; »Dd thej would 

■ocjai order for what naluie has refiseil Iheni. 
without tbe emBllesI (eai or suspicioB conSde in those 
whom I lind utiified with their lot, and who, hy tome 
talent or other, can claim and do really merit the tuf- 
frage of mankind. Bui for the man who is incapable 
of ohiiining from bia fellow-men anj pledge of volun- 
tary appro^tioo, what interest can he feel in Ihe coa- 
Bervation of Ihe human race ! To him wllom tiie 
woKd admires, the happiness of tho world most be 

It has frequently bean lemuked, that historiana, 
dramatic writera, all those, in short, who stod; man 
with a view to a deacriplian of their character, become 
themselves indifferenl to virtue ot lo vice. ' An or- 
dinary knowledge of mankind may, indeed, produce 
iuch 3>n effetx: but s deeper and more diaceming 
knowledge leads to the very opposite result. He who 
draws mankind like Saint Simon or Duclos, only con- 
tributes to Ihe levity of their opinions and of theit 
morals ; but the writer who can observe and appreciate 
mankind like Tacitus, must, of necessity, be useful lo 
the age he lives in. The art of distingoishing charac- 
lars, of unfolding their motives, and of drawing forth 
their discriminative colors, is »rmed with such a power 
and ascendant over opinion, that, in every country 
where the liberty of tiie presa prevails, no pablic man, 
no man of consequence enough to be known, could 
withstand contempt, if it waa inflicted on him by the 
band of genius. With what fine bursts of indignation 
has the aspect of crime filled the mouth of eloquence f 
How powerfully and triomphanlly does eloquence as- 
sert and avenge the cause of every generous sentiment! 
Nothing csn equal the impression that is made by an 
animating strain of eloquence, or the portrait of a char- 
acter holdly drawn. Pictutes of viae leave an indeli- 
ble impression, when they are the product of a writer 
of penetration : he analyzes the most secret sentiments 
and seiies the almost imperceptible shades and details 
of character ; and frequently some energetic expression 
•tticbes to a bad man thiDU^ life, and Ihe man eod 
the expression are but one and the same in tho judg- 
ment of Ad public. Here, then, is another moral 
utility resulting from literary talent, which, by the very 
an of depicting* bad actions, brands them with an in- 
delible stigme. 

I have now to touch upon the objectians that have 
been urged againal those works, in which genius is em- 
ployed m portraying reprehensible morals. It must 
indeed be confessed, that such writings are of a ten- 
dency to injure morality, if they could leave any deep 
impression : but the merely snperficial marks they 
make are easily effaced by the mfluence of genuine 
and generous sentiments. Susceptibility is, with re- 
gard to love, what esteem is with respect to virtue : 
■nd as immorality can never gain estsem, so the tear 
of tenderness wUl never be shed but at the call of deli- 
cacy. Sprightly and amorous writings, in general, 
■arve only as a transient relaxation of the mind, which 
rarely retains any recollection of them. Human na- 
ture is of a serious cast ; and, in the silence of medi- 
tation, we attach ourselves solely to Ihoao worts which 
■re calculated to cieicise our reason or our own sensi- 
bility. It is in in this kind of writing only that literary 
^kny has been acquired, and in it alone can the real 
influence of literature be displayed. 

Will it he said, that the pursuit of literary fame may 

divert a jnan &om the petfonnince of domeitio duties, 

• Moil uadmihtedlV, the advantages ihat nlgbl bs bnpsd Ibr 

AoiB the puldlcflv i^trech. mv b* cooplotialKitcadllT'^' ~ 

paMn llbls »tib which Praaca baa b*n dUonaWl. 

1 J.J ... '-'nwrieei ili*[ mlihi M 

ads 10 disinca jtieir i , 
fbondliiff chsractars, ss It would 
b k hnUs Binanf nsnklnd. In 

»i of mlail tint ptiBiif of rglrli. 



ot of political servicea which he might render to Ht 
country ' lliere no longer exist any models of tboae 
rcpuhlicF, whidi sltotted lo each citizen his share of 
influence over the destiny of hiB country ; much 
farther are «ie removed from that patriarch^ mode of 
life, in which every fsmity entertained in their own 
bosom such sentiments as they most approved. But 
in the present state of Europe, the progress of litera- 
ture must tend to unfold every species of generoas- 
notions. Were this advancement of literature to ba 
checked, it would not be the cultivation of public virtues 
or of private affections that would be substituted in it* 
room, but the greedy calculationa of selfishness oi of 

The generelHy of mankind, dismayed by Ihe fright- 
ful vicisEotudes to which political events have given rise 
amongst us, seem to hive loat all regard for the im- 
provement of their minda, and are too deeply inlioii- 
dated by the hazardoua stale of things, to allow tha 
intellectual faculties to possesa any ascendancy. If 
tho French, however, were to exert themselves lo ob- 
tain fresh successes in the career of literature tai 
philosophy, it would be a first step made towards the 
improvement of their morab : tbe very pleasure that 
is produced by tiw success of self-love, would b« tha- 
means of forming some bands of unity betwixt meu^ 
We should gradually emerge from Ihat most degraded 
slate of public spirit, where the selfishness of the state 
of nature is combined with the active maltiplicity oT 
the interests of society : where corruption is without 
politeness, and coaneness without candor ; where eir- 
ihzdtion is unaccompanied by knowledge, uid ignor- 
ance unprompted by enthueiasm : in a word, we should 
emerge from that kind of apathy, the distemper of a 
few superior men. with which httle minifo toiagins 
themselves to be attacked ; while wholly taken up witbi 
iheir own mlereat. they betray a tolai indiffirence for 
the snffcrmg of the olhera. 



If it be true, thit literature can easenliaDy contribute 
to the improvement of morals, it must, by that circum- 
st^ince atone, have a powerfiil influence npcm glory ; 
for there can be no durable glory enjoyed by a countrv> 
in which due regard is not paid to the public morafs. 
If tt nation did not adopt certain invanablo princijHoo 
as the bssis of ita opinion, and if each individaal were 
not strengthened and confirmed in hrs judgment by ■ 
conviction that that judgment waa conaentaneous to 
the universal assent, dlstingurshed reputations would 
be nothing more than so many contingencies that auc- 
ceeded each other by chance. The splendor of certaia 
actions might dazzle and strike ; but there must be • 
proeresnion in Ihe sentiments we feel, before we arrive 
St the sublimest of all, — admiration. All our judgments 
are formed upon comparison. Esteem, approbation, 
and respect, are so many ingredients that are necasaary 
to the composition of eotbuaiasm. Morality lays tlw 
foundations upon which g^ofy may raise its superstrae- 
lure ; and literature, independently of its alliance and 
connexion with morals, eontributea moreover, and in > 
msnner still more direct, to the production aod exist- 
ence of that glory which is the niriilait taotiTe and 
highest incentive to all public virtues. 

The love of one's country ia an affection purely so- 
cial. Man, whom nsture has adapted for domestic 
intercourae, would not carry his ambition farther, if not 
urged by tbe irresistible attraction of general esteem ; 
snd upon that eslaeni. which grows out of the public 
opinion, hteraiy talents exert the mour pswrrfnl in- 
fluence. At AtWaa, U 'Kcnnu. \n s\\ I'M lumnw 
cities of the civiUieA w«U, IIM fawn tA <L'n^<uat« 
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displayed in pthUc harangues turned at will the incli- 
nations of the people^ ana decided the general lot. In 
modern days, reading paves the ^ay for great events, 
ind bv this men^s minds are enlightened. What 
would become of populous naticm^, if the individuals 
wbo compose them did not communicate with each 
other by means of the press 1 Were silence to pre- 
vail in largti assemblies of men, there never could be 
established any point of contact from which to elicit 
li^ht, and the multitude could never enrich ther minds 
with the thoughts of superior intellects. 

As the human species is constantly recruiting itself, 
an individual can create a void only in opinion ; and in 
ordor to give existence to that opinion, there must be 
some means of understanding each other at a distance, 
and of uniting themselves in one universal sentiment, 
from a knowledge of the ideas and sentiments that are 
generally approved Poets and moralists previously 
I characterize the nature of glorions deeds. The study 
f of literature enables a nation to reward its great men, 
by teaching it to appreciate their respective deserts. 
Military glory has existed among the most barbarous 
tribes; but no comparison should ever be instituted 
between ignorance and degradation. Should a people 
that have once been^civilized by the love of letters, re- 
lapse into a state of indifference to genius and philoso- 
phy, and become dull and cold to every lively and gen- 
erous sentiment ; they then can only be distinguished 
by a spirit that endeavors to debase and viUfy, and 
which prompts them under every circumstance to shut 
their minds against admiration. They are afiuid of 
being deceived, should they attempt to bestow praise, 
and, like young fops who assume the air and tone of 
fashion, they imagine they distinguish themselves more 
by an uniust censure, than by too great a ikcility, to 
commend. Such a people, under such circumstances, 
generally sink into apathy and indifference ; the frost 
of age seems to have benumbed their rational faculties : 
they have a sufficient knowledge of things to guard 
them against surprise, but not enough to qualify them 
for discriminating what deserves esteem. They may 
have destroyed a number of illusions, but have not es- 
tablished a single truth; througli old age, they have 
relapsed into infancy : and through reasoning, into un- 
certainty : they have become strangers to the glow of 
mutual interest, and have sunk into that state which 
Dante calls the heU of the luke-ioarm. Whoever aims 
at distinction, is sure immediately to raise an unfavor- 
able prejudice against himself; the public is wearied, 
ai d sickens at the first appearance of a man who at- 
tempts to win any mark of its favor. 

When a nation is daily acquiring now lights, it looks 
with fondness on great men as its precursors in the 
career which it has to run ; but when a nation is consci- 
ous that it retrogades, the small number of superior 
minds that escape from the general degeneracy, appear, 
as it were, enriched with its spoils. It no longer takes 
a common interest in their successes ; and the only 
emotions it feels are those that are prompted by envy. 
The dissemination of knowledge, and the illumina- 
tion that has been produced in Europe by the destruc- 
tion of slavery and the discovery of printing, must lead 
to an unlimited melioration of things, or to a complete 
degradation of society. If the analyzing search of the 
philosopher ascended to the true pnnciple of social in- 
ttitotions, it would add a new degree of strength to the 
troths it may have preserved ; but that superficial ana- 
IjTsis which decomposes only the first obvious ideas, 
without penetrating into the examination of the whole 
object, must infallibly tend to weaken and relax the 
qprin^ of all bold opinions. Amidst a nation whose 
4)|>etite8 are palled, whose energies are unstrang, the 
mDtiment of an high admiration cannot possibly be 
iband: even the eclat of military triumphs must faal 
«o aoQoIn an immortai rwntation, if the culture of lite- 

"*-"- ~-** >*^t the mind for 



feeling, and for justly appreciatmg the glory of 



ism. 



It is by no means true that a great man rises ta 
greater eminence by being the only celebrated person, 
tnan when he is surrounded by a number of distinguish- 
ed names that yield to the first of all, — his own. It 
has been a maxim in politics, that the kingly power 
cannot suppert itself without a peerage and a nobility. 
Opinion, indeed, will not suffice : there must be added 
certain gradations of rank in order to secure supremacy. 
But what was a conqueror, who during the night of 
ignorance, led barbarians against barbarians 1 Is Csesar 
so celebrated in history for no other reason than that he 
decided the fate of Rome, while Rome had her Cice- 
ros, her Sallusts, her Gates, and because that bright 
host of talents and of virtues bent beneath the sword 
of a single man! Behind Alexander you still dis* 
cover the shade of Greece. It is necessary, then, for 
the glory of illustrious warriors, that they subjugate 
countries that are enriched with all the endowments 
of the human mind. I do not pretend to say, thfft the 
mental powers may one day fi'ee the world from the 
scourge of war ; but till then, it is mind, it is eloquence, 
imagination, and even philosophy, which alone can give 
grace and relief to the achievement of martial exploita 
After every thing else has faded away, and sunk into 
degradation, force may still bear sway over the world ; 
but it will be surrounded by no real or genuine splen>- 
dor : mankind would be s thousand times more de- 

Saded by the extinction of all emulation, than by all 
a rageful jealousies of which glory was still Uie ob* 
ject. 



OF LITISATURK IS IT SBLATBS TO LIBISTT. 

Liberty, virtue, glory, knowledge, those kindred and 
closely allied ideas which form tl^ proud retinue that 
attends on the natural dignity of man, cannot possibly 
be insulated in a separate state of existence ; the per- 
fection of each of them results from the union of them 
aU. 

Those minds which indulge in the idea, that the des- 
tiny of man is connected with the divine intelligence, 
behold in this comprehension of beings, in this inti- 
mate relation between every thing that is good, a strong 
additional proof of that moral unity, of that uni- 
ty of conception which informs and directs the uni- 
verse. 

. The advancement of literature, that is to say, the 
ulterior perfection of the art of thinking and of expres- 
sing one's thoughts, is necessary to the establishment 
and to the conservation of liberty. It is manifest, that 
the light of knowledge is the more indispensably ne-* 
cessary in a country, as all the citizens who inhabit it 
have a more immediate influence on the character and 
conduct of the government : and equally true is it, 
that political equality, a principle essentially inherent 
in every philosophical institution, cannot possibly 
exist, unless you class the differences of education 
with as minute sn attention as was exeited, in feu- 
dal times, to mamtain arbitrary distinctions. Purity of 
language, dignity of expression, tiiat bespeak and pic- 
ture out the nobleness of the soul, are more eminently 
necessary in a state that is bottomed on a democratical 
basis. Elsewhere, certain fiictitious barriers prevent ' 
the total confusion of different educations : but when 
power is only to be supported and upheld by the sup- 
position of personal merit, what care should be taken 
to surround that merit with all the splendor of its ex- 
ternal characteristics ! 

In ^ ^emocnSuvi^ %\»Xft,\!LYi ^ws&ssos^c^ NaNsft^^ww^. 

Nxi\g:ai mai«i«t^'. ^^ ^'^v ^^^^.^^^^^ 
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mukitode, whose favor a man may be prompted to 
wish to conciliate for the purpose of gratifying his 
ambition. The people would thence become accus- 
tomed to make choice of ignorant and illiberal mag- 
istrates : such magistrates would soon put out every 
light of knowledge ; and, by an inevitable con- 
sequence, the extmction of knowledge would bring 
back the degradation and slavery of the people. 

It is impossible that, in a free state, the public au- 
thority can stand without the genuine, unbiassed assent 
of the citizens whom it governs. Reasoning and elo- 
quence are the natural bonds that hold together a re- 
publican association. What power can you wield over 
the free will of men, if you be destitute of that vigour, 
that truth of expression, which penetrates into every 
soul, and inspires the very sentiments it expresses 1 
If persons who are called to the helm of the common- 
wealth, do not possess the secret of persuading men's 
minds, the nation ceases to acquire lights, and individu- 
als adhere to the opinion upon public affairs which 
chance has implanted in their understanding. Were 
eloquence to die away, one of the principal motives for 
regretting its extinction would be, that its loss would 
tend to insulate mankind from each other, by resigpng 
them wholly and solely to their individual impressions. 
Those who cannot convince, must oppress ; and in all 
the different relations between the governing and 
the governed, the fewer qualities the fonuM' pos- 
sess the more will be their encroachments on the lat- 
ter. 

The establishment of new institutions must create 
a new spirit in countries that aspire to be free. But 
what hold can be laid upon opinion without the aid 
and concurrence of able writers 1 In order to call 
forth such a spirit, it is not obedience that you are to 
enforce, but the desire of new institutions that you 
must suggest : and when a government is wisely in- 
clined to promote the establishment of these institu- 
tions ; so tender should be the regard shown to public 
opinion, that government should only seem to antici- 
pate the public wish. There is nothing but the sound 
writings of accomplished wits that, for any length of 
time, can direct and modify the bent of certain national 
habitudes. Man, in the secret recesses of his soul, se- 
cures an asylum for liberty, inaccessible to the attacks 
of force ; conquerors have often adopted the manners 
of the conquered ; but conviction alone has been a.ble 
to change ancient customs. The cultivation and im- 
provement of literature are the best means by which 
you can effectually combat the obstinacy of inveterate 
prejudices. In countries newly become free, in order 
to extirpate old deep-rooted errors, governments must 
employ ridicule, to give youth a disrelish to them ; 
and conviction, to obliterate them from maturer minds. 
In order to favor the foundation of new establish- 
ments, governments must stimulate hope, excite curio- 
sity, kindle enthusiasm ; call forth, in a word, those 
sentiments of creative energy that have given birth 
to every diing that exists and stability to every thing 
that endures ; and by what powers can these sen- 
timents be inspired, but by the art of eloc^uence and 
of fine composition 1 The love of activity so ne- 
cessary in all free states, breaks out in a spirit of 
faction, unless the acquirement and diffusion of know- 
ledge be an object of universal interest, and be formed 
into an occupation that opens impartially to every tal- 
ent a field in which the general ambition may be exer- 
cised and displayed. It will also be necessary to en- 
courage a close and constant study of history and phi- 
losophy, which alone can qualify the mind to penetrate 
into and disseminate the knowledge of the respec- 
tive rights and duties of nations, and of the mag- 
istrates who rule them. In despotic empires, reason 
eaa oj3)y he of avail to induce the resignation of in- 
di'rufuala ; bat in free eountries, it mast witch over 
^^gianma/tnagajllity and protect the general freedom 



Among the various studies which tend to develop the 
human mind, it is philosophical literature, it is elo- 
quence and reasoning, which I look upon as the chief 
stay and most permanent pledge of liberty. The 
sciences and the arts constitute a very important por- 
tiOja of our intellectual labours ; but the discoveries to 
which they lead, and the success with which they are 
crowned, exert no immediate influence upon that pub- 
lic opinion on which hangs the destiny of nations. 
Geometricians, natural philosophers, painters, and poets, 
may meet with protection and encouragement un- 
der the reign of the most potent monarchs : but before 
the eyes of such masters, political and religious phi- 
losophy would rise up in the shape of the most formid- 
able insurrection. 

Those who devote themselves to the study of the 
abstract sciences ; as they have not to encounter, in 
their progress, the passions of mankind : so they grad- 
ually get accustomed to take that only into account, 
which is susceptible of mathematical demonstration : 
they almost invariably arrange in the class of delusions 
whateyer they are unable to submit to the logic of cal- 
culation. The strength of government, no matter what 
its form may be, is the first thing they attend to and 
appreciate : and as they have scarcely any other desire 
than that of prosecuting unmolested the plan of their 
learned labours, they easily yield obedience to the ruling 
authority. The profound meditation so requisite in the 
combinations of the abstract sciences, weans the atten- 
tion of the learned from the ordinary events of life ; 
and nothing so wonderfully suits the views and temper 
of absolute monarchs, as a description of men who are 
so wholly engrossed with contemplating the physical 
laws of the world, that they readily abandon the care of 
its moral order to any one who will take the trouble of 
directing it. It may indeed be true, that discoveries 
made in sciences will, in process of time, give a new 
spring and energy to that higher species of philosophy 
that sits in judgment on nations and on kings ; but a 
futurity so remote can have nothing in it to restrain 
and intimidate the audacity of tyrants. We have seen 
many tyrants who were ostentatious in their protection 
of the sciences and the arts : but all of them have 
dreaded the natural enemies of protection itself, — ^men 
who think and philosophise. 

Poetry, of all the arts, is that which borders most 
closely on the province of reasoning. Poetry, how- 
ever, admits neither analysis nor discussion ; which are 
both so conducive to the discovery and dissemination 
of philosophical ideas. The mind that is anxious to 
utter any bold and novel truth, would preferably express 
itself in a style of language that conveys its thoughts 
with exactness and precision : it would labour more 
after the ascendency of conviction than the colorings 
of the imagination. Poetry has more frequently been 
employed in flattering, than in censuring power ; and, in 
general, the fine arts may sometimes contribute, through 
the very enjoyments they procure, to fashion men to that 
mould in which tyrants would wish them to be cast. 
By the endless variety of pleasures which they daily 
hold out to enjoyment, the arts have a power to divert 
the mind from cherishang any predominant idea : they 
enlist men on the side of their sensations : they breathe 
into the soul a kind of voluptuous philosophy, a delib- 
erate unconcemedness, a passion for the present, an in- 
difference for the future ; than which nothing can be 
more favorable to tyranny. By a singular contrast, 
the arts, while they give a taste and relish for life, ren- 
der us rather dull and indifferent to death. The pas- 
sions alone make us cling forcibly to existence, by the 
ardent wish they inspire for the accomplishment of their 
object : but a life devoted to mere amusements, diverts 
without captivating; and disposes to intoxication, to 
sleep, and to dei)3i. Duiin^ \^ba ^tvoAa >n\a.^ 
sanguinary proacnptkms \Ave consv^edL \a VqSaxcc}, 
the Romans uA the Ywackk Vn*'^^-^* "^~ 
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nfith eztnordinuy Mgemeu in lU kinds of public 
■muMmenti : but in vell-coDitituted republics, gntt 
oecDpttiona, domeitic affection*, the lore and punnit 
of ^oi;, not unfreqneutly alientte the mind even from 
the enjoTmente fumiihed by the fine irts. Indeed, the 
onlf litem; engioe that cui be wielded with effect, ao 
u to make all injurious ponen tremble, even in the 
most elevated sphere, is ounl^ eloquence, independent 
philoaoph} ; which, and which done, can airaign bebie 
the thbuul of teason all the opiniona and inetiCutiona 
of mankind. 

From an undue influence of a militti; apirit there 
also reiulta eery imminent dinger to free atatna : nor 
.D this danger be averted, but hj diffusing the light of 
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knowledge and the apiiit of plulosophy. 
men prelend to look down with '■-•-- — 
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a anfficienl decision and Tiooc of character, 
an of compoiition might alao become a weapon, 
ud eloquence might qnicknn mlo action, if it displayed 
the living energies of the soul ;— if the sentimetite of 
the writer noared to the elevation of his Ihoughta ; — 
and if tyraimy beheld itself eipoaed to the sttacM of the 
moat fbrmidabla of its foea, stem reason and geeerona 
indignation. Conaideration would then no longer be 
eiclusirely attached to military talents, nor would liber- 
ty run the risk to which it must otherwise be necee- 
urily exposed. 

From among the tnx^ that compose an army, 
ererj thing like opinioa i* baniahed by the seveiiiy of 
its disci[^ne. So fir thia apnt de corjia beara some 
[esemblince to that which prevails smong the prietl- 
bood : it in like manner excludes all leaaoninganddia- 
cuBsion, and admita no other guide or rule but the will 
of auperiora. The conatmt, unintenupted eiercise of 
the omnipotence of arms must, in the end, inapire 
nothing but contempt for the slow and silent progress 

The Biilhusiastic admiration which waits on the 
gloij of triumphant genetale, is wholly unconnected 
with the justice of the cause they espouse. Hie im- 
aginatioa ie atiuck only with the decision of fortune in 
tneii livor. and the aplendar of auccess which crowns 
tboii intrepidity. The enemiea of liberty, it is true, 
may be overpowered in battle ; but,- in 'order to make 
the i^inciples of that liberty lake root and Oouiish in a 
country, the miUlaiy spirit must be done away ; thought 
and reasoning must be called in, and these seconded 
i^ the wirrior'a quaUtiee of courage, ardour, and deci- 
■lon, in order to eicite in the soula of its inhabitants 
■omething spontaneous, something voluntary, which 
ilio* away within them when they have been long inured 
to the triumphant preialencB of mere force. 

In all Bget snd in all countriee. a military ^irit pro- 
duces the same effects : it stamps no nation with any 
peculiar character ; it weds no people to any particular ; 
inetitntion : it ia, indeed, calculated equally to defend 
■nd protect them all. Eloquence end pbitoeophy can 
aione give the chsrms snd endearments of amniry to 
■ny eitent of territory, by framing the nslian that in- 
habita it to a similsrity of propensiliEs and habita, of 
cualoma and sentimente. Force dispenses with the aid 
of time, and tramplaii down will; but by thia very 
means it is rendered utifit for giving permanency to 
any thing among men. During the course of tlia 
French revolution, we have often heard it said, ' that a 
certain degree of deipotiam was neeeasaiy to the estab- 
lishment M liberty.' This inconf^ous jumbleofworda 
passed into s kind of sentence : but that aentence can 
make no change in the real nsture of things, Institu- 
tuma eatsUished by foree may, indeed, wear all the 
fcetnns and appearancea of liberty, eicept its natoraL 
IBOtimi ; they may exhibit all its kirme, and shock you 



iderablv diminished that 
portion of public happineaa which the constitution of 
the social order had so fairly promised. In vain might 
hearts of aeniibihty endeavor to diffuae aronnd them 
iheir expansive benevolence i insurmountable obalaclsa 
would obstruct and ftusttaCe their generoua intentions ; 
ihey would be censured even by public opinion, which 
» ready enough to condemn those who would fain devi- 
ite Irom that aphere of self-love, which every one seem* 
iniious to secure as an inviolable asylum. A man 
cnuat, therefore, esat for himself slone, since a reciprcK 
city of affection is no where to be found, and aiuceitia 
even fottiidden to aaauage sorrow or alleviate distreea. 
Me most exist for bmudf alone, in nder to pteaerre 
in hia imagination the model of every thing that ia sub- 
lime or beautiful; - ■" "- "" •"- -■ '- "' 



ip alive the sacred fin of 



n, and reUin the ii 
»uch aa in the freedom of meditation At alwaya ap- 
pears, and auch as ahe tiu been portrayed by thoaa 
suited minds that have been the omamenta of every 
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condemned to live among frigid egotii 

was to be waging an ineBectnal stmg^le sgainst 

" ' of vice ; and if the tender solieitndea of 
isantly expoaed to the ecacns and mock- 
sries of unfeeling frivolity t In the end, perhaps, w« 

Hsn finds himself neceaaitated to rely on the opinion 
3f his fellow-msD : he dreads lest his self-love shonU 
be tsken for bis conscience : he accuses himself of fol- 
ly, if he sees nothing sronnd him that beats any reeeiB- 
blsnce to himaelf : and such is the imbecility of hnman 
natnra, such its dependence upon society, that nMn 
would, in some measure, repent of his good qualitiea, 
as of involuntary defects, if genelal opinion eoncumd 
in censuring Ihem : but, in these moments of disquiot- 
ode. he has recourse to his books ; and they bold op 
to him the undisfigured monuments of those r^ned ain 
noble sentiments that have exalted every age. If liber 
ly be dear to him ; if the name of republic, ao powerful 
aver the feelings of proud nnbending minds, aesocistev 
m his refieclions with the imsge of sll the virtues ;— 
tome of Plutarch's Lives ; a letter from Brutus to 
Cicero ; a few sentence* of Cato, m the language of 
Addison ; some of Ihoae reflections with which the ha- 
tred of tyranny inspired Tacitus ; or, those aentimenta, 
real or suppOMd, which historisns snd poets put into 
the mouths of their heroes ; are sufiicieni lo raise anew 
the soul after it has shrunk and sickened at the aspeil 
of contemporary events. An enlted chsracler is re- 
stored to self-approbation, if he finds his sonl in union 
with theee noble aentimenta, and with those lofty vir- 
bnes which imagination selects and embodies when she 
upires to delineate a mode) for the imitation of eveiy 
ige. How abundant are the consolstions which we 
derive from writings of a certain cast '. If the neat 
men of early antiquity were exposed, during their hves. 
to the ahalU of calumny ; their iinly retreat and ssylnm 
lay vrithm their own breasts : hut, in our daya, we may 
have recourse to the Phedon of Socrates, to the ani- 
mating master-[Heces of eloquence that support the 
mind under the pieesure of adversity. The |duloeo- 
pbun of every coontPf eiho« mA ewusanM.-™-, i^ 
the peiwaawe \wiy*oe lA TnKRtfi\>.i *im»«iViow.*«>'' 

■ddieaacA VrfwSamW, «. ii -Ooo* ■"^;'^ """^ 
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Attach an hi^ importance to the influence of reason 
End of literature ! The type and form of what is vir- 
iaoua and juat, can no long|r he destroyed. The man 
whom native destines for virtue, can no longer want .a 
gaide : And, finally, (what is of infinite consequence,) 
{jief may he sure always to meet a healing sympathy 
and condolence. From that arid sadness which we 
feel when abandoned and forlorn, from that icy hand 
with which misfortunes presses on us when we imagine 
leuMekes to he deserted by pity and compassion, we 
Are rescued in some measure by those writings that still 
bear the breathing impression of noble thoughts and 
virtuous affections. Such writings draw forth tears in 
«very situation of life : Uiey raise the mind to general 
meditations, which divert our attention from personal 
Aufferiogs^ they create a society for us, and a com- 
munion both with dead and living authors, and with all 
■those who concur in admiring the worka which we ap- 
prove. In Uie desolation of exile, amidst the glo(Nn of 
•dungeons, at the appioach of danger and of death, a 
particular passage of an affecting author may have often 
re-animated a prostrate soul : even I, who read, who 
now touch that page, methinks I discofbr on it the 
■track of tears ; and by indulging in similar emotions, I 
«nter inte a kind of intejxsourse and fellowship with 
those whose cruel destiny I so deeply deplore. Amidst 
the calm of ease, the sunshine of happmess, life is an 
«eaay labour : but in the gloominess of misfortime, it is 
idiffieolt to ooDceive how strongly certain reflections 
■and sentiments, that have sunk deeply into the heart, 
mark their era in the history of our sohtary impressions. 
Grief can -only be assuaged by the powfir of weeping 
«ver oar destiny^ and of taking that interest in what 
iionoGnM ourselves, so as to divide us in some sort into 
two separate beia^, the one of whom conmiisserates 
4he other. But this resource, in mlsfoftune, can only 
be cnioyed by a vintuous man. When adversity as- 
sails the vicious and the profligate, they have no retreat 
left them in their own reflections: as long as their 
criminal habits consign their soul to ferociousness and 
aridity, and until a sincere repentance re-establishes 
kthem in a moral di8|josition, their sufferings must be 
.poignant and excruciating : the dark recesses of such 
jminds can never admit even a gleam of consolation. 
The unfortunate man, who, by mo malignant misrepre- 
aentations and aspersions of artful calumny, finds him- 
iself suddenly robbed of his reputation, and exposed to 
^neral censure and contempt, would likewise sink into 
ue situation of the really guilty, were he not able to 
dttive some comfort and encouragement from those 
writinga, which might enable him to behold himself in 
his true .colours ; to confide in those who resemble 
him, And harbour the conviction, that in some comers 
.of the world there exist persons who would i^rmpathize 
with him in his downfal, and aflQBCtionatelj weep with 
him, could he but submit his case to their conaidera- 
ftion and compassion. 

How precious, therefore, are these ever-hying lines, 
which supply to us the place of friends, of public es- 
teem, of country ! In an age like the present, when 
inch accumulated <;alamities have visited the human 
race, how desirable is it that there should exist a writer, 
Didio, with a taste turned to such pursuits, would select 
and tzeasore up all those care-soothing reflections, all 
these efforts exerted by reason, that OKwe contributed 
to solace the unfortunate in their miserable career! 
Such a work at least would open an abundant aouiee of 
tears. 

The voyagei, ¥^m a titenm. has east on an unpeo- 
pled shore, engraves upon the surrounding rocks the 
names of the ahments he has discovered, and points 
out to those who may he involved in a similar fate, the 
iMAWces which he employed against danger and death. 
We, whom the chances pf'^this mortal life have reserved 
jfyrMfmodefrevolatum, abaald mImo nutke it our bosi- 
49 tntumit to iutate gmentUma an inrimitit 



knowledge of those secrets of the soul, of those unes- 
pected consolatiohs which parent nature has employed 
to smooth our way through the rugged paths of life. 



PLAN OF THE WORIL 

After having collected some general ideas which as* 
certain the power exerted by literature over the destiny 
of man ; I shall now proceed to develop them by a 
successive survey of those more enlightened periods 
that shine so conspicuously in the history of letters. 

The first part oi this work will contain a moral and 
philosophical analysis of Grecian and Latin literature : 
some reflections on the effects produced upon the hu- 
man mind hy the invasions of the northern nations, by 
the revival of letters, and by the establishment of the 
Christian religion ; a rapid delineation of the discrimr 
inative traits of modem literature, with some more de- 
tailed observations on the master-pieces in Italian, 
English, German, and French languages, considered 
agreeably to the general scope of the work, that is to 
say, with a view to the relations that subsist between 
the political state of a country and the predominant 
spirit of its literature. I will endeavor to show the 
particular character which eloquence assumes under this 
or that form of government ; the moral ideas which 
this or that rolifious creed is calculated to beget in the 
human mind ; uie effects of imagination that are pro- 
duced by the credulity of the people ; the poetical 
beauties that depend upon the influence of climate 
the degree of civilization that best promotet the 
strength and perfection of literature; the various 
chanffes that have been introduced into the art of com- 
position, as well as into manners, by the different modes 
of existence of women before and after the establish- 
ment of the Christian religion ; and, finally, the uni- 
versal progress of knowledge resulting for the mere 
succession of ages. These considwations will form 
the subject-matter of the first part. 

In the second, I will examine into the state of know- 
ledge and of literature in France since the revolution ; 
and I will hazard a few conjectures respecting what 
ought to be, and what certainly will be, their future 
state, if we ate one day to enjoy the possession of re- 
publican freedom and morality. In order to attain to 
some knowledge respecting the unknown events which 
time has not yet developed, I shall avail myself of an 
analogical deduction from past events : and then, by re- 
stating the observations I shall have made in the first 
part of this work, respecting the influence of a particu- 
lar religion, a form of government, on particular man- 
ners and customs, I shall be enabled to draw some in- 
feresees relative to my supposed future state of things. 
In this second part will be exhibited, at one view, both 
our {present degradation and our future attainable perfec- 
tion. This subject must sometimes lead me to observa* 
tionson the political situation of France during the last 
ten years : but I shall touch on it only as far as it is 
connected with Uterature and philosophy, without diverg- 
ing into any digression foreign to my general purpose. 

As I survey the revolutions of the globe, ana the 
succession of ages, one spreat idea is ever uppermost 
in my mind, from which f never allow my attention to 
be diverted ; I mean that of the perfectibility of the 
human race. I cannot bring myself to think, that this 
grand work of moral nature has ever been abandoned ; 
m the affes of light, as well as in those of darkness, 
the gradual advancement of the human intellect has 
never been interrupted. 

This system of the perfectibility of hnman nature has, 
it is true, become odious in the eyes of some persons, on 
account of the atrocious consequences derived from it at 
certain disastrous periods of the revolution: nothing, 
however, baa lesa gmuwcUou wilCh lObMA cmMo^MtDMA 
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thin that exalted system. As nature aometiines makes 
partial evils tend to the general good, a set of besotted 
Darbarians imagined themselves transformed into su- 
preme legislators, while they drew down upon tho hu- 
man race a train of calamities, the effects of which 
they vainly ^expecteii to direct ; but which were in the 
end productive «!• nothing but misery and ruin. Phi- 
losophy may occasionally look back upon past calamities, 
and contemplate them as salutary lessons, and as in- 
struments ind means of reparation in the hand of 
time; but this observation can never sanction, under 
any circumstances whatever, the slightest departure 
from the positive laws of justice. As the human mind 
can never arrive at a certain knowledge of futurity, vir- 
tue alone should prompt its divinations. The conse- 
quences, whatever they may be, of human actions, can 
never contribute to render them either innocent or 
criminal: man is to be guided, not by fanciful and 
.arbitrary rules, but by fixed unalterable duties ; and 
experience itself has proved, that we fail in attaining 
the moral end we hsfve in view, when guilty means are 
employed for its attainment. Because men of san- 
•^inary minds have polluted and profaned the language 
vOf generous and noble feelings ; does it follew that we 
aure to be forbidden to let our breasts expand at the re- 
^sollection of sublime sentiments and thoughts 1 The 
Tuffian mi^ht thus :tear from the man ef virtue the 
^dearest obfects of his esteem : for it is ever under the 
fiiame 4>f seme virtue that political crimes are peipe- 
4iated. 

No, never can man's reason be detached from those 
ideas that hold out the promise of so many fortunate 
«esuUs. And, indeed, into what dejection must the 
human mind fall, were it no lonffer to be cheered with 
(4he hope that every day must add to the mass of know- 
fledfle, — ^that every day must more friUy ur^old the 
truUis ^ of philosophy ! Persecutions, cdumnies, suf- 
ifennss r«f every hue, would become the lamentable 
tlet-of those who boldly think and somodly mordize. 
The votaries of ambition and avarice at one time en- 
t^SsKWt to deride as fidlacious the warnings of con- 
.«eieiioe ; at another, they would insinuate thatnnworthy 
^motives aie the sprinpr of ^nerous actions. To such 
•«nea it is intolerable, -uat any thing like morality should 
^mxjmt ; and they persecute it with revengefol zeal, even 
,^ the yvtj beut in wfaicb it atten^ts to take leftige. 



Envy is still attracted by that luminous ray which 
beams around the head of the moral man. This lustre, 
which the foul breath of their calumnies sometimes 
succeeds in eclipsing and concealing from the eyes of 
the world, never ceases io dazzle and dim their own. 
What then must be the fate of the worthy man whom 
so many enemies worry and persecute, if his misery 
were accomplished by their success in depriving him 
of the most consolatory and religiouti hope, which 
earthly existence can enjoy — that o( the future im-^ 
provement and perfection of his fellow-creatures ! 

To this philosophical creed do I cling with all the 
faculties of my mind : I perceive among its chief ad- 
vantages, that it inspires an high sense of self-esteem, 
an elevation of soul ; and I appeal to every mind of a 
certain cast, whether there be in this ne4ier world a 
purer enjoyment than that conferred by this enlarge- 
ment of mind 1 To it we are indebted, that there still 
are moments in which all these mean groveling beinga, 
with all their sordid calculations of self-interestednesa, 
fade away and sink before their eyes. Our faculties 
are inspired with fresh vigor by contemplating the fu- 
ture state of knowledge, of virtue, and of glory : cer- 
tain vague impressions crowd in upon us, certain sen- 
timents that we camiot well define, which alleviate the 
load of life ; while the whole moral man swells with 
Ihe pride of virtue, and swims in the overflowings of 
happiness. If all our efforts were to be exerted in vain ; 
if our intellectual labors were to be employed to bo 
purpose, but irrevocably swallowed up in the oblivious 
gulf of time ; where is the object which a virtuous 
man could propose to himself in his solitary medita^ 
tionsi For my own part, I have, throughout this 
work, incessantly adverted to every circumstance that 
tends to evince me perfectibility of the human species. \ 
Nor is this to be confounded with visionary theories ; 
it is the result of observation, and stands on the evi- 
dence of facts. It is wise, indeed, to guard against 
that species of metaphysics which derives no support 
firom experience : but at the same time, it should not 
be fersotten that, in times of degeneracy and corrup- 
tion, we name of mbtaphtsics is sivcn to every thing 
that is not circumscribed within we narrow limits of 
self-love, or that does not coincide with the calculation* 
of eelf-intenvt 
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CHAPTER L 

THB FIRST BRA OF ORBCIAN UTBRATURB. 

The astonishing success which crowned the literary 
labours of the Greeks, more especially in poetry, might 
be urged as an objection against the progressive per- 
fectibitity of the human mind. It may be said, that the 
first writers with whom we are acquainted, and particu- 
larly the first poet, have not been surpassed during a 
period of nearly three thousand years ; and even that 
the successors and imitators of the Greeks have fire- 
quently fallen very far short of the perfection of their 
models. 

Under the denomination of literature, I have com- 
prehended poetry, eloquence, history, and philosophy, 
or the study of man as a moral agent. In tracing tnese 
different branches of literature, it may be proper to dis- 
tin^ish what appertains to the ima^nation from that 
which is the result of thought. It will likewise be ne- 
cessary to investigate to what degree both these facul- 
ties are susceptible of perfection : we shall thence be 
mble to ascertain the principal cause of the superiority 
of the Greeks in the cultivation of the fine arts ; and 
we shall farther be helped to discern, whether their 
philosophical acquirements exceeded what the age they 
lived in, what their form of government, and what their 
state of civilization, might have led us to expect. It is 
very obvious, that some certain limit may be fixed to 
the progress of the arts ; though the discoveries of a 
thinking mind are without abound. Now, in moral 
nature, as soon as some end appears in view, the road 
that leads to it is speedily travelled over: but where a 
career is boundless, our pro^ss must always appear 
slow. This observation, I think, may apply to a variety 
of other objects besides those that more particularly 
relate to the cultivation of literature. The fine arts are 
not susceptible of infinite perfection : thus we observe, 
that the imagination which gave them birth, is far more 
brilliant in its first impressions than in its fairest and 
most felicitous recoliectjpns. 

Modem poetry consists in ima^s and sentiments. 

Wbea viewed as consisting of imageneSf it ranks 

smong the imitations of nature : when looked upon as 



composed of sentiments, it then results from the elo' 
quence of the passions. In poetry, considered in tiw 
fi^t view, or in an animated description of external ob- 
jects, the Greeks excelled, at the earliest period «f 
their hteratnre. In our endeavors to express wfatt we 
feel, a poetical style is eanly adopted, or recooiBe i» 
had to imagery, in order to give greater strong to our 
impressions : but poetry, properfy so called, is the izi 
of painting by words, every thing that attracts and 
strikes our eyes, and the connection between eenti- 
ments and sensations is the first step towards pbitoso- 
phy. Here, however, we shall consider poetry as ftr 
only as it is an imitation of physical nature ; and in 
that view, poetry is not susceptible of an indefinite per- 
fection. . I 

The same means may give rise to new efifects, if 
they are adapted to different languages. But a p<»- 
trait cannot do more than resemble, and our sensations 
are still limited by our senses. The description of 
spring, of a storm, of night, of beauty, of a battle, may 
be susceptible of infinite variety in the details : but tfaie 
strongest impressions must have been produced hy the 
first poet who succeeded in painting them. The ele- 
ments may be combined, but cannot be multiplied. 
Perfection can only be displayed by the shades ana gra- 
dations of light : but he who first of all made hiii»df 
master of the primitive colours, will preserve the merit 
of invention, and give a brilliancy to his descriptions, 
which his successors will attempt in vain to emulate.' 

When the contrasts exhibitea by nature, and the rs- 
markable effects which strike alike every beholder, ait 
first introduced into poetry; they present to the ima- 
gination the most energetic pictures, and the most 
marked and simple oppositions. The thoughts that are 
infused into poetry, produce an happy development of 
its beauties; but ihen it is not mere poetry. Aiit- 
totle, who first defined the term poetry ^ calls it 'an 
imitative art.' The powers of reason are daily un- 
folded, and continually extend themselves to new ob- 
jects. In this respect, ages become the inheritors of 
ages: generations start firom the point at which pie-- 
ceding generations had stopped ; and thinking pnil^ 
sopheiB form, tlknoui^ \)h.« \vqim q1 c«a\»nftA<, «. cA»b&^ 
ideas wluch tVi« Yian^ of d«aKti ^ma XiQ^'m\«nn^X. '^ilitlb 
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L «) with poetry. Poetryf at the first outset, may attain 

to r^^in beauties that cannot be afterwards surpassed : 

.Jwhilat, in the progreasive sciences, the last step is 

ihl$ most finished of ul ; so the power of the imagina- 

• . «ipn is the more prominent, as the exercise of it is the 

more eariy and fresh. 

The ancients were animated and hurried along by an 
enthusiasdc imagination, the impressions of which they 
were not in the habit of analyzing by patient medita- 
tion. They took possession of a land hitherto unex- 
plored, of a country not yet described. Delighted and 
surprised with every enjovment and every {nroduction 
which nature held out to them, they placed a god over 
them, to enhance their value, and to secure their dursr 
tion : their composition was shaped upon no other 
model than the objects themselves which they were oc- 
cupied in delineating ; they were guided by no antece- 
dent system of literature. As long as poetical enthu- 
siasm remains ignorant of its own emotions it derives 
from that circumstance alone a strength and a simpli- 
city which no effort of study can attain ; it is the chum 
of a first love. But as soon as the paths of literature 
have become trodden by the feet of other writers ; 
then their successors in the same track cannot be but 
conscious that thc-y are portraying sentiments which 
others had expressed before : they cease to be as- 
tonished at what arises in their own minds : they 
know themselves to be in a phrensy : they judge 
themselves to be enthusiasts : and consequendy, they 
can no longer indulge the idea of a supernatural inspi- 
ration. 

With respect to literature, the Greeks may indeed 
be considered as the first people that ever existed. 
I The Egyptians, who preced^ them had undoubtedly 
attained much proficiency in knowledge ; but the uni- 
[ formity of the rules to which they adhered, kept them 
as it were stationary in the field of imagination. The 
' Egyptians certainly did not furnish the Greeks with a 
* model for their poetry ; the poetry of Greece, is in- 
' conlestably, the first ;* nor is it at all surprising, that 
' the earliest poetry should, perhaps, be that which best 
deserves our praise and approbation : for to that cir- 
cumstance alone does it chiefly owe the superiority it 
has attained. But this opinion seems to require a factiier 
elucidation. 

An attentive examination of the three different eras 
of Grecian literature, will enable us very distinctly to 
discover in them the natural progress of the human 
mind. As far as we are acquainted with the remote pe- 
riods of Grecian history, we find that the Greeks deri- 
ved their first celebrity from, their poets. Homer stamp- 
ed the chajracter of his genius on the first epocha of 
Grecian literature : the age of Pericles was distinguish- 
ed by a rapid progress in the drama, in eloquence, in 
morality, and by 3ie first dawnings of philosophy. In 
the time of Alexander, a more profound study of the 
philosophical sciences became the principal occupation 
of those who possessed literary talents. It must in- 
deed be acknowledged, that the powers of the human 
mind require to be unfolded to a certain degree, before 
it can reach the elevations of poetry ; but it must like- 
wise be confessed, that the range of a poetical fancy 
must be somewhat checked, when the progress of civi- 
lization and of philosophy has rectified all the errors of 
the imagination. 

It has been frequently asserted, that the fine arts 
and poetry have most flourished in corrupt ages. This 
is merely saying, that the greater part of firee nations 
have only been employed in the conservation of their 
noials and of their liberty ; while kings and despotic 
ohiefs were the voluntary promoters and encouragen of 
!^ fflaxations and amusements. But the origin of poet- 
liy^r— the poem the most remarkable for the display of 

r, fS** Wl?'** tAst tfcepoeriTof the Hebrews preceded that ol 
JKSSfi ^'^^ 0i»ekfww» tota&junaoqiialntP 



imagination, that of Homer, is the production of an 
age renowned for the simplicity of its manners. The 
progress of poetry is neither accelerated nor retarded 
by national vurtue or depravity ; but it is principally in- 
debted to the recent state of nature, and to the infiaincy 
of civilization. The tender years of the poet cannot 
entirely compensate for the juvenile state of the human 
species : those whose ears can be enraptured by poetic 
strains, must be great admirers of the scenes of un- 
adorned nature : they must feel flexible to her im- 
pressions, and astonishsd at her prodigies. A more 
philosophical disposition in an audience, might render 
them more fastidious and nice ; but it could never 
contribute to enhance the beauties and charms of 
verse : it is among men who are easily moved, that 
inspiration arms tM true poet with the most impressive 
powers. 

The origin of societies, the formation of languages, 
(the first steps toviiards the progress of the human 
mind,) are wholly unknown to us ; and, in general, 
nothing is more wearisome and disgusting than the 
metaphysical substitution of facts for the sake of sup- 
porting a theory, without ever attempting to lay down 
any positive observation as a fundamental basis. But 
here a reflection occurs to me, which, as it is necessari- 
ly connected with the subject I am treating, I will not 
omit to state : namely, that moral nature quickly ac- 
quires whatever is necessary to the development of 
itself; in the same manner as physical nature first 
discovers whatever is requisite to its own conservation. 
The creative power has been prodigal of whatever it 
needful. The productions that nourish our bodies, 
and the elementary ideas that first form the mind have 
inv a manner, been holden out spontaneously to man 
He speedily came to the knowledge and attainment of 
those things which he felt the absolute necessity : but 
the advancement that followed the discoveries suggest- 
ed by this necessity, have, in proportion, been infinitely 
more slow. It would seem as if man, in the researches 
necessary to his existence, had been conducted by a 
divine hand ; which delivered him over to his own 
guidance, when he entered upon pursuits of a less 
immediate necessity. The theory of a language, for 
example the Greek, supposes an infinite variety of com- 
binations far beyond the extent of the metaphysical ac- 
quirements of Uiose writers, who, nevertheless, spoke 
the language with so much purity and perfection : — 
but language is an instrument indispensably requisite to 
the attainment of every other additional light ; and 
that instrument by a kind of prodigy, is to be found at 
a period when it was not in tne power of any man to 
attain, on any other subject whatsoever, to that degree 
of mental abstraction which the composition of a 
grammar necessarily requires. The Greek writers 
are not to be looked upon as ^fted with that depth of 
thought which the metaphysical niceties of their lan- 
guage might lead us to sujipose : they can be con- 
sidered only as poets ; and, as poets, every thing con- 
spired in their favor. 

The events, the characters, the superstitions, and the 
customs, which marked the complexion of the heroic 
ages, were peculiarly adapted to the display of poetic 
imaginary. Homer, great and sublime, as he must un- 
doubtedly be acknowledged, is not a man superior to 
all other men : nor does he stand alone in the age he 
lived in ; nor does he rise so far above those who figur- 
ed many centuries before him. The comprehension of 
the most exalted genius bears always some proportion 
to the degree of literary light enjoyed by his contempo- 
raries ; and it may not peihaps be diflicult to c»k.N^kaik»^ 
how for the intellectUL4l^'9(«c<& ^\«w«i\caaDw\j»:^ «&k.^r^ 
the extend, oi Vaia>w\fc^«&, Xjo ^Xsv.esv'^^fc *^^^^^ 
WlaUaixvcA. "^om^t ti«^\v^^. c^l^"^ :^"^^^^ 
^ tiotis t\va\. v.«^ %fiL^*X. Viv >K» ^^-^^^t^Xx^^Si^ 
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nications between differentcountrics were at that time, 
the more the narratiTe of facts was emblazoned by the 
imagination. The ruffian robbers and ferocioas ani- 
mal that then infested the eartht gave a higher and 
more dazzling value to the exploits of heroes, which 
were found necessary to the individual security of their 
fellow-citizens. As the tendency of public events had 
a direct influence upon the destiny and happiness of 
each person in particular, gratitude and fear conspired 
to kindle enthusiasm. Heroes aud gods were confound- 
ed, because they were each looked up to for the same 
protection ; and the splendid achievements of war ap- 
peared nothing less than supernatural, to the afrighted 
senses. Thus the marvellous was mixed with the phy- 
sical as well as with the moral nature. Philosopl:^, 
that is to say, the knowledge of causes and their effects, 
strikes the reflecting mind with admiration, and naturallv 
leads the ideas to the great work of creation ; but each 
part, considered sii^ly, requires a particular description 
and explanation. When man acquires the faculty of 
foreseeing, he loses in a great measure, his astoiosh- 
. ment ; enthusiasm, like fear, is generally the effect of 
surprise. 

Bodily strength was by the ancients holden in the 
highest veneration ; they considered their safety as en- 
tirely depending on it. War had not yet become a 
science ; and courage with them was much less a 
moral than a physical virtue : the feelings of mankind 
with regard to honor, and respect for the aged and de- 
fenceless, were the more exalted ideas of the subse- 
quent ages. The Grecian heroes publicly accused them- 
selves of cowardice : and a beautiful virgin was sacri- 
ficed by the son of Achilles in the eyes of all Greece ; 
which, by its applause, declared its approbation of the 
horrid deed. Poets paint external objects in the most 
striking point of view ; but they cannot draw characters 
where the moral beauty has been kept up without blem- 
ish to the conclusion of the poem or tragedy : the rea- 
son is plain ; Such characters have no existence in na- 
ture. However sublime Homer may be esteemed in 
the beautiful and regular disposition of events, and the 
grandeur of his dramatis personce ; it has often happen- 
ed that his commentators have been transported with 
admiration at some of the most common expressions in 
the language : as if the poet had been the first to dis- 
cover the sense which was attached to them. 

Homer and the other Grecian poets have been holden 
in high estimation for the variety and splendor of their 
imagery, but not for the depth of their reflections. The 
conceptions of a poet should be transmitted in the most 
lively manner to the imagination of his reiaders, who, it 
may be said, must see with his eyes, and commence • 
poets also ; they are to journey on with him through 
immense tracts of space ; a rapid succession of events 
and imagery, more or less agreeable, is ever passing 
before their eyes ; they believe, they admire, they are 
astonished, and the curiosity of puerile years is united to 
the turbulent passions of riper years. Homer describes 
every thing with the ^eatest minuteness, because every 
thing at that period mterested his contemporaries : he 
tells you, that * an island is a piece of land surrounded 
with water;* that com is the chief support of man;* 
and that at mid- day the sun is vertical.* It may be 
said, that Homer is sometimes given to repetitions ; 
but he is never tiresome, becauselie is continually pre- 
senting new ideas : and he never fatigues his readers 
by abstract reasonings. 

Metaphysics (the art of generalizing ideas) has great- 
ly aided the progress of the human mind : but, m so 
doing, the knovi^edge acquired has lost much of its 
brilliancy. All objects presented themselves in succes- 
sion to the ejea of Homer; who however did not make 
his choice with rig^accuracj, though he never failed 
/5t? diapJajr tbem to tm^re&test advantage. 
_^G Grecian poets, m general, gave SkemaeheB little 
^»»«ft/S» m conaectiDg their ideaa, aad fyrmed few com 
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binations in their writinn : they were fond of recitini^ 
the praise and adulation moy were continually receiving. 
Such language b^ repitition created a degree of entha* 
siasm, which, heightened by the heat of their climate, 
produced, if the term may be admitted, a poetical de- 
lirium, that inspired their natural genius with words. 
The Italians derive their divine music from the soui- 
subduing sounds th^ draw from their own mellifluous 
organization ; thus it is that the harmony of the Gre* 
cian language assimilates its poetry to the tones of the 
lyre ; by this means uniting music and poetry as neces- 
saiy and inseparable companions. 

It has been remarked, that those who are really de- 
voted to the science of music, in their admiration of 
it, seldom, if ever, pay any attention to the words of 
a fine air ; they are more captivated with the undeter- 
minate ideas which superior harmony alone inspires. 
It is the same with philosophy and poetry ; the pro- 
found attention exacted by the former, prevents, in a 
great measure, that which the latter requires : thoOgh 
It certainly does not follow that a poet, in order to in- 
dulge his imagination in a favorite pursuit, should re- 
nounce forever the more abstruse philosophical ideas 
he may have acquired : there is httle reason to doubt 
that a mind, sufficiently enlightened to receive percep- 
tions of such a nature, would be continually brougnt 
back to a retrospect which could not fail to afford satis- 
faction : by the iovse af such leasonmg, it would be 
as impossible for a modem writer to forget what he had 
acquired, as it would be for him to see and represent ob- 
jects in the light in which they were seen and repre- 
sented by the ancients. 

Our great writers have united in their poetry all the 
richness of the language of the present age ; but we 
are indebted to ancient literature for the forms that 
constitute the art of poetry ; because it is impossible, 
as has been before observed, to pass a cert&in limit in 
the arts, — ^not even in poetiy, esteemed one of the 
first amongst them. 

It has been remarked, and with truth, ^at the great- 
est purity (except in a few instances that will be ex- 
plained hereafter in speaking of theatrical productions) 
reigned throughout the first era of literature : but how 
could it have been otherwise 1 It was hardly possible 
their taste could have been vitiated whilst tl^ were 
surrounded by new and pleasing objects; it is the 
want of variety that renders the mind whimsical and 
fastidious: but the Greeks, with the most beautifol 
imagery immediately within their view, and endowed 
with very lively perceptions, gave themselves up to the 
descriptions of what pleased them most ; and their fine 
taste is owing to their pure and uncorruptcd enjoyments 
of simple nature. Our refined theory, therefore, does 
nothing more than analyze their impressions. 

The Greeks are indebted for thehr progress in the 
fine arts chiefly to their pagan religion : their pre- 
tended deities, always near to men, yet at the same 
time always exalted far above them, rendered the 
beauty and elegance of their paintings a matter of sa- 
bered observance : religion also was called to their aid 
in their master-pieces of literature. The priests and 
legislators turned the credulity of the people so entirely 
to poetical fiction, that the oracles, and all the mysteries 
of the Grecian mythology, appeared to be but the crea- 
tion of a free and unbiassed imagination. The poets 
and painters also availed themselves of the general be- 
lief, in order to place in the skies the resources and se- 
crets of their art. The habits and customs of the 
Greeks too gave an elevation to their ideas, and a dig- 
nity to their manners : the most ordinary employments 
of their lives were ennobled by the religious ceremonii 
which were mixed with them ; their repasts were 
ceded by libations of wine offered on the steps of di 
doors to render the TOds ^p\Uo\3A ; and thsv ^|[^ 
trated tbemseWea Yteloie 3\ugAtet YLQ«i^Xa!la&. 'l^^ 
cnpations too of agnwUviie MA\i\»i\MN|t''»^'**' '"^''*^ 
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fiishion with the heroes of antiquity : and these pursoita 
tended greatly to the advantage of poetry, by com- 
bining matters of the highest political importance with 
the simple images of nature. 

Slavery, that abominable sconrge of the human spe- 
cies, by increasing the power o( social distinctions, 
placed in a still mote conspicuoas view the grandeur of 
heroic characters : but the Grreeks enjoyed more poeti- 
cal advantages dian ai^ oAer nation ; yet they were 
deficient in that which a philosophy more moral and a 
sensibility more profound would have added even to 
their poetry itseu, namely, in the union of ideas and 
new impressions. It is a very easy task to follow the 
progress made by the Greeks in philosophy. .£schy- 
iu6, Sophocles, and Euripides, successively introduced 
amd advanced ihe moral of dramatic poetry ; ami the 
sole occupation of Socrates, and of rlato, was to in- 
culcate virtue and morality. Aristotle made rapid 
strides in the science of analysis ; Pindar composed his 
odes after the time of Homer and Hesiod, in that period 
of the age which vna most remarkable for superior 
compositions in poetry ; and even then their ideas of 
moral virtue were very undecided; they authorized 
anger, revenge, and all the impetuous passions of the 
soul. Herodotus, who existed about that period, 
speaks of virtue and vice with the presaging tongue of 
an oracle : a crime, he declares, appears to him like a 
bad omen ; but he never appeals to conscience to prove 
that it is actually so. The word virhu had no positive 
signification with the Greek writers of that period : 
Pmdar gave the appellation of virtuous to those who 
excelled and triumphed in the Olympic games, and also 
to those who were most skilful in the art of chariot- 
racing- Thus were their successes, ^eir pleasures, 
the will of their gods, and the duties of man, all con- 
founded by their inordinate imaginations; and their 
sensitive existence seemed alone capable of making 
«ny deep and lasting impression on them. But the in- 
certitude of their morals is no proof of the depravity 
of that age ; it simply proves how little their ideas 
were turned towards pnilosophy; every thing com- 
bined to divert them from meditation, and noting in- 
duced them to return to it. Solid refiections are very 
seldom to be met with in die Greek poetry, and much 
less do we find a genuine spirit of sensibility. 

Every man, without doubt, at some period of his 
life, has experienced the painful sensations of a troubled 
mind, and will feel and acknowledge the- energetic de- 
scriptions of Homer : but the power of love seems to 
have kept pace with the other progresses of Uie human 
intellect. Certain prostitutes, lost to every sense of 
shame ; slaves, rendered contemptible by thieir abject 
state ; and women, secluded from the rest of the world, 
confined within their own houses, entire strangers to the 
interests of their husbands, and educated in such a 
manner as to render them unfit for comprehending any 
idea, any sentiment ; these were the only ties of affec- 
tion wi^ which the Greeks were acquainted. Little 
or no respect was paid to mothers by their sons. Tel- 
emachns commands Penelope to keep silence; and 
Penelope retires, penetrated with admiration at the 
depUi of her son's wisdom. 

The Greeks never expressed, nor were they indeed 
acquainted with, the first and most noble of the senti- 
ments of the human mind, — ^fiiendship in love ! Nor, 
till women were called up to^ share the destiny of their 
hosbands, were they supposed by them to be possessed 
of souls capable of as great and heroic deeos as their 
<y*ni. Love, as depicted by the ancients, was a dis- 
^■npeT, a spell tfuovm over them by the gods ; it was 
"^ of delirium, which sou^t for no moral perfec- 
ibe object beloved. "Wliat they understood by 
vpf existed only between men ; but the Greeks 

utow. snd th« mannAra nf fhe^ airo fkAv 1i»A/1. ;«i 



standing : nor did they belive that, mider the influence 
of sincere affection, tney could become faithful com- 
panions for life ; nor, that it would constitute their own 
supreme felicity to devote their time and talents to- 
wards rendering the object of thetr attachment happy. 
The total want of this sentiment is discovered, not 
only in the description of love, but in every circum- 
stance which regards the delicacy of the heart. 

Telemachus, when he takes his departure to go in 
search of Ulysses, says, ' that if he should be apprised 
of the death of hxs father ^ Us first care on his return 
would be to erect a numument to his menuny, and per- 
suade his mother to take a second husband. The Greeks 
paid all due honor to their dead ; the doemas of their 
religion expressly ordered them to watch over the fu- 
neral pomp ; but a melancholy and lasting regret was 
not in their nature ; it is in the hearts of women that 
sorrow takes up its abode. I shall of^^n have occasion 
to remark the changes that have been made in litera- 
ture since the p^od when women were admitted to 
partake of the moral life of men. 

After having attempted to show whence arose the 
original beauties of the Greek poetry, and the defects 
which were incident to it at that remote period of civili- 
zation ; it will remain to examine the extent of influence 
the government and the national spirit of Athens had in 
the rapid progress of all degrees of literature. It can- 
not be denied, that the legislation of a country is all- 
powerful in its influence over the habits, taste, and 
talents of its inhabitants ; since Lacedsmon existed by 
the side of Athens, in the same century, mider the same 
climate, with nearly the same religion; and yet nothing, 
it must with truth be observed, could be more different 
than their manners and customs. All the institutions 
of Athens were calculated to excite emulation. The 
Athenians had not always been free : but the spirit of 
encouragement never ceased to thrive among them in 
full vigor : no nation ever paid more homage to dis- 
tinguished talents ; and it was the desire of admiration, 
that gave birth to the superior productions which 
merited it. 

The Greeks, eyen in their infant state, were the only 
civilized country, in the midst of a world of savages ; 
they were few in number, but were looked up to with 
respect by the surrounding nations : they united the 
double advantages of having but a small territory to 
guard, and the great theatre of the world for action. 
That emulation which owes its birth to a certainty of 
being known in our own country, excites the ambition 
of immortal honor. Their population was very cir- 
cumscribed, and the bonds of slavery, by which nearly 
one half were kept in subjection, diminished the class 
of citizens, and in a still greater degree, restricted the 
light of knowledge to a small numl^r of competitors, 
who were continually stimulating each other, and ma- 
kin<gf comparisons among themselves. 

The democratical form of government, which called 
all the men of distinguished talents to situations of 
eminence, naturally occupied their minds with public 
affairs : nevertheless, the Athenians did not devote 
themselves entirely to the political interest of their 
country ; they loved and cultivated the fine arts. They 
were jealous of preserving their rank as the first among 
the enlightened nations ; and the hatred and contempt 
in which they held those whom they esteemed the bar- 
barians, strengthened and confirmed them in their taste 
for the fine arts and belles lettres. It would not cer- 
tainly be much better for mankind at large, if the light 
of knowledge was more generally spread throu^^hout 
the world : but the emulatvoxi q^ ^5p«.\'»:^ts«^^««''^«p> 
possess \t, *\s\iev%\i\.cnfe^>i3 \\.^^wJos\ ^i^x^^s^N^vaxL-.'^fc 
life of a ceVe\)T^\.«A m«iv v« w^ taox^ gV>n««* "^i^v^^ 
times ; \)ut tVial o^ titi o>»c>3.t^\x«&»>^^^ ^^^ ""^^ 
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to this, that they decreed a sentence of death against 
any person who shouM propose to employ, even towards 
the military service of their country, vaj part of the 
money appropriated for the public festivals. They 
were not, like the Romans, inspired with an ardent de- 
sire of conquest. They repeHed the barbarians indeed ; 
but this they did merely with a view of preserving their 
own superior taste and manners uncontaminated : and 
the hignest value they set on liberty was, that it pro- 
cured them a free and uninterrupted enjoyment ot all 
kinds of pleasures. Neither wero they possessed of 
that abhorrence of tyranny which a certain elevation of 
soul, and dignity of manners, gave to the Romans. 
They took no care to secure a permanency in their Ie>- 
ffislation ; tbfey simply wished to lighten it of every 
ntigue, and lay their chiefs under the necessity of 
pleasing, and keeping possession of the affections of 
the people. 

All kinds of talents were applauded with rapture by 
the Athenians: and the homage paid to their great 
men, amounted almost to adoration. Nothing serves 
as a greater proof of the distrust with which their in- 
satiable love of admiration and propensity to enthusiasm 
inspired them, than their Ostracism, or law of exile. 
Nothing was left undone that could create a tfadrst for 
glory, or add brilliancy to fame. The tragic authors, 
before they conm&enced their career, offered sacrifices 
on the tomb of iEschylus. Pindar and Sophocles, with 
their lyres in their hands, appeared at the public spec- 
tacles crowned with laurel, and covered witn the desig- 
nation of the oracle. 

The art of printing, so favorable to the progress and 
diffusion of knowledge, is prejudicial to poetry ; which 
may be studied, analyzed, and corrected, till much of 
its native beauty is destroyed by refinement : — whereas 
the Greeks sun^ their simple harmony, and received its 
original impressions accompanied with music, when the 
heart was exhilarated and expanded by conviviality, 
which inspired that festivity which men of kindred mind 
and manners never fail of communicating to each other. 
Some of the characters of the Grecian poetry may be 
attributed to the manner of its success ; their composi- 
tions were even read in due form to the public : melan- 
choly and reflection, those solitary occupants of the 
mind, are little suited to a crowd and the bustle of life. 

When men are assembled together, their spirits are 
exhilarated, and the imagination naturally becomes 
more susceptible of receiving lively and agreeable im- 
pressions ; of this truth the poets were sensible, and 
turned such knowledge to their own advantage. The 
monotony of the Pindaric hymns, which is so irksome 
to us, was esteemed quite the reverse at the Grecian 
festivals. Some airs, which have produced the greatest 
effect imaginable on the minds of those inhabiting dreary 
and mountainous countries, were artless, and composed 
of very few notes. It was, perhaps, the same with the 
ideas contained hi the lyric poetry of the Greeks ; for 
similar imagery, sentiments, and harmony, were certain 
of drawing the desired applauae firom the multitude. 

The approbation of the Greeks was expressed in 
much more lively terms than the deliberate commenda- 
tion of the modems. A great deal of rivalry must ne- 
cessarily exist in a country where such great encourage- 
ment was given to distinguished talents ; but this 
competition, in itself, contributed to the advancement 
of the sciences. The most elorious triumph the Greeks 
could obtain, excited much less hatred tluin the limited 
applause resulting from the niggard hand of modem 
criticism. 

Amongst the ancients, genius was allowed a certain 

degree of self-approbation ; and those who fancied they 

had any claim to renown, were induced without fear to 

aaoounce themselves as candidates for fame ; the na- 

/^^aT*** ^^^^P^^^^ to witness vrhat they esteemed 

^^aad/ejwbjtjon : bat at the present period, superior 
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to glide imperceptibly into celebrity, and to steal firoov 
men their admiration: — ^it is important, not only to 
calm their apprehensions by assominff the greatest hu- 
mility, but a total indifference to ap^use must also \m 
affected, if they wish to obtain it. The comprehensive 
mind is wounded by such restraint ; elevated genius 
requires more latitude properly to expand itself, and is 
therefore disgusted by being thus cramped ; and talents^ 
which might have proved of the utmost consequence tor 
mankind, are often crushed before they are sufficiently 
understood. It is true, that, among the Greeks, envy 
sometimes existed between rival candidates for fame : 
but in these days it has passed firom them to the spec- 
tators, and, by one of the most unaccountable caprices 
that ever affected the mind of man, the bcdk of man- 
kind are jealous of the efforts made with an intention of 
adding to their pleasures, aad to secure their approb»- 
tioB. 



CHAPTER n. 



OF THI OKICIIN TRAOlDirs. 

It is firom theatrical productions ia particular, thai 
we are enabled to form an accurate idea of the man- 
ners, customs, and laws of the country, in whkh they 
were composed and represented with success. A dra- 
matic author, to acquire the reward of his merit, must, 
mdependently of his literary abilities, be thoroughly 
acquainted with men, their manners and their preju- 
dices ; and possess, in a certain degree, a knowledge of 
thepolitics of his country. 

The fimdamental bases of tragedy are afiiiction, and 
death, which are always softened and divested of their 
usual terrors by religion. We will now proceed to 
examine, how far the tragedies of the Greeks were in- 
fluenced by their notion of religion, and vrJOMt degree of 
power it possessed over the minds of men. 

The religion of the Greeks was in itself highly thea- 
trical : we are told, that the ' Eumenides,' a tragedy 
of ^schylos, produced one time so wondrous an im- 
pression, that pregnant woman could not endure the 
spectacle : but it was the terrific view of the infernal 
regions, and the power of superstition, more than the 
splendor of the drama, that caused these violent emo- 
tions. 

The poet, in exciting the different passions of the 
human mind, disposed of its faith in religious matters 
at the same time. If this tragedy, which made so deep 
an impression on the minds of the Greeks, had been 
represented in another country, and in the presence of 
an audience of a different persuasion, the effects would 
have been totally changed. We shall have occasion to 
observe, in examining the state o( literature in the 
northern countries, v^at kind of emotions were pro- 
duced by a religion of a different description : and I 
shall endeavor to explain, in treating of modem litera- 
ture, that the Christian religion is in itself too awful 
and mysterious to be introduced vfith propriety upon 
the stage. Our dramatic writers can only hope to ex- 
cite an interest, and move the passions, by an energetic 
representation of them. But I shall at present confine 
myself to a farther description of the Greeks, endeavor- 
ing to elucidate what impressions the sight of suffer- 
ings and death made upon their minds, and in what man- 
ner they considered the illicit wanderings of the pas- 
sions. 

The religion of the Greeks attributed to their pie- 
tended gods a supreme power of inflicting remorse on j 
the guilty : and their theatres represented the tormenli Jj 
of criminals in so horrid a manner, as to fill the mii||li« Ti 
of the spectators with an insuperable terror: by mint M 
also of this aenaatioii, \]bA \e^atoc% ^nete «mSqMHI^4 
exercise a greaUi degiee ol ^^mw, axA iub \ipi!nK:>^9ikr 
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The iii»g« of death presented a much hu gloom;* 
(gpect to llw uicicnts ttun ta ihe modemi : Ihcir be- 
lief in pigialun calmed their fein, by repreBenting 9 
future state in the moat briUiant and pleAsinf colon. 
The ancients malerialiied it b; tiieir riecitala, their 
deacriplione, and ^eir paiutinga ; and the abyaa which 
nature hai placed betireen our eiiatence end imntor- 
Ulitj, waa aa it Hers filled up by their niytboiogy. 

The Oneks ner« much Iraa tuaceplibje <if calimilj 
than any Mhsr nation of antiquitjr ; theii political in- 
■titotiona. and natian^t epirit, dispoaed their minds mora 
10 pleaauie and contentment ; and eiamples of auiciije 
were muc4 leas freqoent with thorn than with the Ro- 
mans ; but the fortitude which enabled them to aupport 
misfortune, ie ditelly Ui be altrihuted to iheii sDpersti- 
tion. Their OTiclea, their dnams, their prasentimentt, 
ind eieiy circumelance which ihiows into the scale of 
human erentt Ti» iilraordiTUtry and the unforueai, 
m not Buffer them to credit ttuil any irrevDcable ca- 
limily could happen. Thus was deapair kept at a dis- 
tance by hope, which, eien in the most penloua situs; 
tioQS, suggested, that some miiacle mieht still be ex- 
erted in their fanjr. The calculstion of Tnoiai proba- 
bilities might frequently have deBlroyad the delusion ; 
but when the mind once imbibes supernatural ideas, 
the impoinbU appears to have no existence. The 
Greeka never felt, and could not therefore have ei- 
plained, thai dejection and depreagion of epirita so 
DMUrnfiilly eipressod in the writmga of Shakspears. 

The great men of antiquity were exposed to severe 
trials ; but they were never forgotten or overlooked by 
their ceontry : great misfortunes astonished them, and 
they imputed Aeir origin to supemttural causea. and 
the immediate displeasure of their gods. The religion 
of the Greeks is. to us, nothing more than poelrj ; for 
it is imposaihle that their tragi^ies can ever inspire na 
with the same emotions Ihey themselves eiperienced 
in hearing them recited The Greek authors grounded 
their success on a number of tragical evenia which co- 
incided with the dark credulity oflhe age in which they 
' "'^ auppliod by religious tenors 

!i Ihe Greeks had 
passion of grief, if 
'■^- inhncy. The 
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tereat in everr species of distress, gave a confidence to 
the poet : he did not ^iprehend (what ought end would 
be feared in these more enlightened days, even in fic- 
tion,) that he should fatigue his hearers by hie pkintive 
tale ; aa if miafortune, represented on the tablets of the 
im»Kia«tion, were alill in the presence of egoliam. 

The diilrut of the Greeke wore an august appear- 
ance ; it fumiehedthe painter witli noble attitudes, and 
lbs poels witb images which commanded respect ; it 
also gate to religion a new and more aolemn appearance : 
yet with all these adventsf^, the sentiments inspired 
Of the modem tragedies are more profound and lasting. 
The repreaentationa of later limes do not simply offer 
a mctare of majeatic ilufrui, but distreaa, solita^, snd 
wittioul support, — distress such as nature and aocioty 
have made il. 

The Greeks did not, tike us, raqnire a continual 
change of situsthin and contrast of eharacten ; the ef- 
fect of ttieir (rsgediea waa not bri^itenod by the oppo- 
■ition of shades : their dramatic art reaemUed their 
paintinga, where the moet vivid colora and the most 
various objects were placed upon the aame plan, wilh- 
f out any obiervance of persi>ective. The grester part 
j of tbe Grecian tragedies being founded on the action 
I tfri wiU of the goda. an exact ^ipearance of truth, llm 
I (Illation of natiinJ srsnta, was diapeiued with, and 
I aitgimlert aSxt was pndaced witboat anj progrca- 
' fr* gadatiaa. lie mmd wu pi^pmd bj thnr nli- 



non for tbe horrific, and by their faith for the tMiiier- 
Jvi. The Greeks hid not to encounter the difficul- 
tiea of the dramatic art ; they did not attempt to draw 
characlen with that philoaophical truth attempted by 
ihemOdEmai ^ conttaal of virtue and vice, tbe atrug- 
gles of conscience, the miitute and oppoaition of senth 
mente. which in these days muat be delineated in order 
to interest the human heart, waa by them hardly under- 
«tood ; the words of an oncte wen at all times anffi- 
cient for the Greeks. 

Oreates murdered his mother, and Electra encour^ed 
him without a moment's hesitation or regret ; the re- 1 
morse of Oreates, after the death of Clytemneatra, did | 
TKit arise from the struggles he had oTperienced before 
ibe act naa committed : the oracle of Apollo had com- 

(he Furies onrelentin^y seized the criminal. 'Hie sen- 
tLmenta of the man are with difficulty diatinguiehcd 
through his actions : the reSectione, Uio doubts, the 
deliberations, and the fears, are all left for the chorus 
U) develop : the heroea act only hy order of the goda. 

lion of the Greeka, eipiains die crimes that were com- 
CDendedby ^ gods, hy reasona drawn from the passiona 
cf the human mind, and places a moral development by 
the aide of fataliam : this eiplanalion wae certainly 
necessary in a country whoae inhabitants had no belief 
In paganism f hot with the Greeks, the tragic eRecta 
were still more terrible, as they were founded upon so- 
pematursJ causes ; snd the confidence annexed to them 
t>y the Greeks rendered the mind eSemiuate, and de- 
prived it of ite independence. Every sentiment waa 
decided by a religious dogma, in which they had auch 
faith, that every tree, and every fountain, was peraoni- 
jied as a divinity. Nobody could refrain from showing 
pity to one who might appear before him, bearing an 
oliie-branch adorned with little Ullels, or who could ap- 
proach nearenouefa to touch the sacred altar: thiawaalhe 
sole subject of me tragedy of the ' Suppliants.' The 
belief of the Greeks in the fabulous, gave a poetical ele- 
gance lo every action of their Uvea ; but it baniahed 
habitually every thing that had in it any iiregularity, 
every thmg unforeseen and irresistible, from the heart.* 

Love, with the Greeks, was like sll other violent 
passions, — it was nothing mora than s btality. In 
iheir tragedies, aa well as io their poems, we are con- 
tinually struck with observing how Uttie they under- 
stood of the real aOectiona of the heait, before women 
"»l and to judge. Ale 
but during his indeclsii . 
not urged in the atrongeal manner by Euripides to en- 
gage ue father of Admelus to devote himself in bet 
place ? The Greeks could paint s genennt action, 
but thoy were ignorant of the pleasure derived from 
braving death for a beloved object; neither did thqr 
conceive what jealousy may be attached 10 the being 
without a rival in thia personal sacrifice. 

It has been aaid with truth, thai ihe greater part af 
[be dramatic writinga of the Greeks would be ill adapt- 
ed to the modem theatres in Fiance, were Ihey to be 
literally translated : notwithstanding, ao many original 
beauties would not fail to excite admiration; but the 
total want of delicacy in the exceptionable passsffea 
could not be endured at this aollghiened period. We 
may be easily convinced of thia truth by the comparison 
of the two Phftidraa. Racine once attempted to intro- 
dtice love upon the French stage, in imitation of the 
Greeks ; a love that was to be attributed to the venge- 
ance of tbe gods : nevertheless, on the same subject, 
how much diflerence may be observed ii 
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ind customs of the age ? Euripides might have said to 
Phaedra, 

* Ce n*eit plus one ardenr dans mss Tsioas cach6e» 

* Cost y6nu8 tottte eotifere k sa prose auach^e.* 

The following lines would never have heen thought of 

by a Greek: 

* ns ne se verrom plus ;— 

< ■ ■ ■'■■ l is s* almeront totgouts.* 

The Greek tragedies were at that era much inferior 
to our modem compositions of the same description ; 
because the dramatic talent of this time consists not 
only of the art of poetry, but a profound knowledge of 
the passions ; which clearly discovers that the improve- 
ment in tragedy arises from the increased progress of 
the human inteUect. 

The Greeks are not less admirable in this kind of 
ambition than other nations : this truth is farther con- 
firmed, when we compare their success with the period 
in which they flourished. They transferred to their 
theatres every thing that was beautiful in the imagina- 
tion of the poets, with the characters of antiquity and 
the worship of their gods. And philosophy was much 
farther advanced in the time of rericles, than in that 
of Homer : their dramatic writers began also to acquire 
some depth. 

There is a ve^ visible improvement in the three 

Seat tragedians, iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides ; 
oush there is too much distance between iEschyliis 
and me two latter, to be able to account for his superi- 
ority by the natural progress of the human mind m so 
short a space of time : but iGschylus had witnessed 
only the prosperity of Athens : Sophocles and Euri- 
pides beheld the reverse ; Uieir dramatic genius was 
brought forward and ripened : calamity too has its fe- 
cundity. 

No moral conclusion can.be drawn from the works 
of iEschylus ; he scarcely ever unites the sufferings of 
the body with those of the mind by any reflections. A 
shriek, a groan, a lamentation without any explanation, 
expresses the impression of the moment, ana presents 
us with a portrait of what the mind was, before reflec- 
tion had placed within us a witness of our interior 
emotions. 

Sophocles often mixes philosophical axioms with the 
language of the heart. Euripides is lavish of his maxims 
in the discourses of his personages, without their al- 
ways according with their particular situations and 
character. 

In perusing the works of these three great tragic 
writers, we are made acquainted with their personal 
talents, and the development and progress of those of 
the age they lived in ; but not one of them equaled the 
perfection ^f the English writers, in displaying melan- 
choly sensations, and the extent of human wo. The 
modem writers' excel in pathetic representation ; they 
are aware of the tender sources that render men's hearts 
accessible to pity ; and it requires a knowledge of cal- 
amity to create an interest sufficiently strong to present 
it with success to the view of the mind. 

The numerous rewards bestowed by the Greeks on 
those who were possessed of a dramatic genius, en- 
couraged, in a ^eat measure, the progress of the art ; 
but the exultation arising from the homage that was 
paid to them, proved, in a great measure, destructive 
to theatrical talents. The poet, rendered vain by ex- 
trava^t applause, was himself in too tranquil a dis- 
position of mind to give dienity to distress, and ade- 
quate strength to melancholy expression. In the mo- 
dem tragedies, we are led to perceive by the character 
of the style, that the author has himself experienced 
some of the calamities which he represents. 

The Grecian tragedies were remarkable for their 

purity of language. As they preceded all other writers, 

jAefr coaJd not have been imitaton ; their style at first 

xBca^/^ff coMufejvd as being too gimple,nther than too 



Modem literature aimed at greater excellence, or at 
least, to differ from the ancients : it is certain that the 
Greeks, as they had nature alone for their model, might 
sometimes be accused of inelegance and coarseness of 
expression ; but they could not be charged with afllec- 
tation. The Greeks pursued the straight path of lite- 
rary fame, and their efforts never failed of success. 

It may be said, that the productions which they in- 
troduced upon the stage were extended to an unreason- 
able length : but they were perfectly adapted to the 
age in which they were written : tho spectators had 
not as yet leamed to become weary at these represent- 
ations ; their attention being kept alive, they were far 
from wishing a rapid transition in the scenes presented 
to them ; they were pleased with the details, and would 
have been dissatisfied had they been abridged. 

Th^Greeks, according to the system of the present 
times, committed many errors with respect to women : 
in their tragedies, men appeared in female characters ; 
and they were incapable oi understanding the force and 
delicacy, annexed to charms, which the moderns attach 
to the persons of the softer sex. It must however be 
confessed, with the exceptions of a few criticisois, that 
the Greek tragedies possess, with much beauty, a per- 
fect regularity. People so impetuous in their political 
discussions, had in all their arts, comedy excepted, a 
dignified moderation : it is to their religion that we 
must attribute their stability in whatever was noble or 
sublime. 

The inhabitants of Athens did not pursue the present 
practice of the English theatrical writers ; they objected 
to the grotesque and vulgar scenes of common life being 
mixed with grand and heroic characters. The Greeks 
represented their tragedies in those festivals which were 
consecrated to their gods ; they were generally founded 
upon religion, and a pious veneration suggested the 
propriety of separating from their compositions, as they 
did from their sacred temples, every impure and igno- 
ble idea. The heroes, as described by their dramatic 
writers, had not that steady elevation of character which 
was given them by Racine, but this difference cannot 
be attributed to a popuiar condescension ; all the poets 
portrayed their characters in this manner, before mon- 
archy and chivalry had given another turn to their ideas. 

The greater part of the dramatic character of the 
Greeks was taken from the Iliad, or from the Heroic 
history of that period. The impressive idea which 
Homer gave of his heroes, was of singular utility to the 
dramatic writers of that age : the names alone of Ajax» 
Achilles, and Agamemnon, produced an emotion with 
which the remembrance of those heroes always inspired 
the Greeks. The greatest interest was next excited 
by their situations ; their fate seemed the fate of each 
individual, and their cause was the cause of the nation : 
the dramatic poets, in representing them, had only to 
display the idea already received : they were not under 
the necessity of creating both character and situation ; 
the greatest respect and interest were previously ex- 
cited for the personages they wished to introduce. 

Our modem writers have been indebted to the august 
celebrity of the tragic personages of antiquity ; meir 
finest and most natural passions are copied from the 
Greeks : it is not because they are superior to the 
modems, but the Greeks certainly first pointed out the 
predominant affections and passions, the leading fea- 
tures of which must ever remain the same. 

Our tragic representations of matemal tenderness 
have all in some degree a resemblance to that of Gly- 
temnestra, and every filial sacrifice must bring to our 
remembrance that of Antigone. 

In short, there exists in moral nature, as in the light 
of the sun, a certain number of rays which will produce 
either distinct or opposite colors, which you may vary 
by miziuff them ; bat a single new one cannot be cre- 
ated. The thxee txafuc ttnlCboxa (A Q(t«a&« hraXj^ i9Ql 
upon tho aamia s^yect, m^ut ^g^Ti% ^«b9m^^«% ^d&% 
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tiDuble of mTenCing inj thing nen ; il was ncilher ex- 
pected nor desired bji the apecUton, nor thought of by 
the po«t : and had Ihoy even attempted it, they tnight 
not h»VB aucceeded. The happy conception of eilri- 
ordinajy eventa ia much more the productioa of tradi^ 
tion ihau of the poets : a connection of ideaa tsay con- 
duct us to philosophical discoveriea ; but our fiist de- 
vices and ioventiims, with regaid to poetrr, are almoat 
always the cfiscts of chance, 

Hittory. cualoms and manners, and even the popn- 
lir tales, sssi^ the imagination of the wiiten. Sopho- 
cles would never have iniented the subject of Tincred 
from his own conceptions, norVoltsirethatof (Edipus, 
Noihln; novel in the narveloua can be discovered, 
when the cteifulity of the mullitude withdraws its aid. 

The importance given to the chomasca, which stood 
forward as the representatives of the people, ia almost 
the only trace of republican spirit which can be Te- 
marked in the Grecian tragedies ; their comedies in- 
. deed frequently rerall the recollection of the politica of 
Ihe nation ; but their tragedies were always filled with 
the misfortunes and disweasea of tings," which in- 
terested tlie speclatora in their fate. A. parade of tb- 
gal pomp waa atill observed at Athens, although tbey 
k>ved and preferred > republican government. Bnt it 
does not appear that the Greeks were possessed of that 
enthusiasm for liberty by which the Romms were dis- 
tinguished ; Ibia arose probably from their having had 
less difficnllies to ati^gle with in the obtaining il, 
Utey had not. like the I&mans, to expot a race of cruel 
kings, the very remombrmco of whom waa capable of 
inspiring them with the greatest horror. The lore of 
liberty was with the Greeks a habit, a manner of edst- 
«nce, but not a predominant paasion. 

The Athenians were partial to their own institutions 
and to their country ; though it wag 
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islic of their democracy ; their principal subjects were 
filled vmh reSections upon the rapid reverse of late, 
and the um^ertainty of fortune. The sudden and 
fieqnent reiolulions of a popular government often 
lead the mind to observations of thi 
Racine did no 
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ia Greeks in this respect, 

inrped the place of fate, 
ana consequent jy no one dared to auppoae him 
guilty of caprice ; but in a country where the people 

the fate of individuals; their sudden transitions being 
equally rapid and terrible, aa they frequently &11 Irom 
thepinnacle of grandeur into the abyss of adversity. 
The Greek tragic authors alwaya endeavor to revive 
those imprcasions which have been considered as the 
most aSectmg spectacles to (he people who are to listen 
to tbem -, ^ heart is often sensibly touched by retro- 
spect, at least such a measure is always a step 
towards it. It is not necessary in sendment aa in 
the works of lighter fancy, to arrest the attention by 
novelty. No ; when an audience is to be melted into 
(ears, it is the patt which must be recalled. 

CHAPTER m. 



Comedy requires a mudi deeper and m 
• BstihPlemj In hkcElcbniieil uaiclt of iho yoong iuaehar- 
■Is, asTi, thai itie AihiiniuiB rapniinieil thg mlironunoi of 
kinn upon ilisir IfconitM, Id onlnr ID fonlly lbs rapiihllcaD 
■ptiUDfthsmiplBiltuLt cannot LttinllH Ihnl [o l)e condnusllj ra- 
pnHTiUn^lhe miMrynnildiaireai of kings, nnn die mint prowr 
or Iftoly nwthod 10 nailrov ihn lovflarrsgDl pnweri frsatnia- 
nun are in tnetnislvea bifhij drsmallc, llic; (Bsct and taka 
dsap iM in Ihe jraa^inaihia ; ihis ihnn cinnot be the nwani. 
tfaaqatiliit auca fnjiiiljca^ si hideed ihoaa of mj aSast 



sive knowledge of the hmoan heart, than tragedy : it 
is teas difficult to portray what so frequently strfliea 
the imagination as ^e picture of distress : it may 
also be admitted, that tragic chaiacters bear a certain 
resemblance toward each other, which eicludea critical 
observation ; and the models of heroic history have 
cleatly pointed out the method which they must pur^ 

But it was the labour of ages to bring the nnder- 
atanding to that requisite degree of taste and superior 
philosophy, which justly distingoiahed the dramatic 
works of Motiere ; and even had a> great a (^nins 
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possible that produi 
aa great a degree of applaus< 
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eLr taste waa only good when 
imagination ; but defective in what 

!ity and sentiment. The Greeks wore 
if the bosotiful, yet they erred 
:y, and even of the decency due 



Treat and sublime characters ; 

feniuB, and whatever struck 
em a degree of fanaticism ; 
ere of short duration, and gavo 
10 any other of as lively dc- 

be performed by slow and 
not accord with domocracv, 
ra that the actors were to be 



heard and spplauded, anthers 

low incidents and sallies of wit ; which, however, too 
frequently have a similar effect on those in higher ala- 

T^gedy wsa leas affected fay this desire to please Uie 
multitude : it formed, as his been before observed, a 
part of their religious festivals. BciudeB, it is ni>t 
necessary to consult either the taste or knowledge 
of tho people in order to touch their feeling ; the 
soil emotion of pily finds the aame way to the heart 
in all ranks and conditions. It ia to mankind at 
la^e that tragedy is addressed : but comedy relates 
only to the precise period in which it is written : — the 
people, the manners, and ^o customs must be under- 
stood and consulted, in order to obtain popular snccess. 
Mirth is derived fromhabit ; but tears are drawn from 

The principles of morality commonly serve to regu- 
late the taste of the lower orders of society, and often 
to enlighten them even in literature. The people of 
Athens did not possess that scrupulous morality which 
can supply the place of the finest principles ■ they re- 
timed themselves entirely to religious sups'stilions, 
which sHbrded them a very imparf d h re hty 

of virtue ; they transgressed 11 bo d p nr p 

and decency in the eager pi— >■ - - - .- 

TIk eiclusion of womei 
was one of the chief ca' 
Tne authors have 
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t9 ttudy the grotesque and unnatural ; but were totally 
contrary to the simplicity of nature. 

Aristophanes sometimes availed himself of the gross 
jests and buffoonery of the populace : he likewise pre- 
sented the reverse of what was vulgar and inelegant ; 
bat it was never a clear representation of situations, 
or an accurate description of characters that he ex- 
plained ; nor did he point out the irregularities of man- 
kindlo the ridicule of society. 

The greater part of the dramatic works of Aristo- 
phanes were relatively connected with the events of 
the times in which they were written : they had not, at 
that early period, acquired the art of exciting popular 
curiosity, by a representation of romantic intrigue. 
The comic art, in its state of Grecian simphcity, cer- 
tainly could not have existed without having recourse 
to allusions ; they were not in possession of a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the secret passions of the human 
heart, to create any interest in the recital of them ; 
but it was always an easy matter to please the people, 
by turning their chiefs into ridicule : thus were com- 
positions Tounded on the circumstances of the moment, 
and they were certain of being received with applause ; 
but they were not calculated to obtain a lastu:^ repu- 
tation. 

The portraits of living characters, and the epigrams 
upon contemporary events, like a family jest, were 
merely the whim and success of the day, which could 
not fail to fatigue and disgust the subsequent ages. 
Nothing could he more likely than that representations 
of this nature should annually decrease in the merit 
ascribed to them; because memory fails in retracing 
the subjects therein alluded to, and the judgment by 
this means is inadequate to unravel the beauty and 
gaiety of such writtngs : whenever it requires reflec- 
tion in order to comprehend the point and sense of a 
jest, the effect of it must be entirely lost. 

But in tragedy the case is very different ; the spec- 
tators consider nothing farther than the illusion ; they 
are sufficiently interested in the hero of the piece, to 
understand foreign manners and customs, and to tran- 
sport themselves ideally into countries and places en- 
tirely new : the emotion of which they are susceptible, 
inclines them to conceive and adopt every thing pre- 
sented to their view. In comedy the imagination of 
the audience is quiet and tranquil, and therefore does not 



with personalities against ei^Ming characters; whidi 
was an attack so gross in its nature, that no man oC 
honor in our times could reconcile it to his feelings. 

In these days, we count too little upon admiration, 
not to be apprehensive of slander ; and are too readily 
forsaken l^ our friends, not to guard against thie 
machinations of our enemies. In Athens, persons ac- 
cused could make themselves known, and justify 
themselves before the nation at large : but in our nu- 
merous associations, we could only oppose the tardy 
light of literaturo to the animated ridicule of the 
theatre ; and against such an unequal contest, no char- 
acter, no aathority, could maintain its ground. 

The repubhc of Athens itself owod its subjection 
entirely to the abuse of the comic powders ; and the 
excessive love of the Athenians for that species of 
amusement which increased their inordinate desire oi 
mpcuring constant diversion and frivolous occupations. 
The comedy of * Nubes' prepared the minds of the 
populace for the accusation of Socrates. Demosthenes, 
m the following century, could not draw the attention 
of the people from their lighter pursuits to engage them 
against Philip. What was most seriously feared for 
the republic, was the too great ascendancy which might 
be acquired by one of its great men : but that which 
tended to its overthrow was its total indifference fcur 
them all. 

After having sacrificed their glory to their amuse- 
ments, the Athenians saw even their independence 
ravished from them, and with it those very enjoyments 
which they had preferred to the defence of their 
liberties. 



CHAPTER IV. 



OF THB PHILOSOPHY AND BLOQUBNOB OF THB OKBBKfl. 



Philosophy and eloquence were often united among 
he Athenians ; the systems, metaphysics, and politics 
of Plato, contributed much less to his reputation than 
the beauty and grandeur of his style. The Greek 
philosophers were, generally speaking, extremely elo- 
quent upon the subject of abstract ideas. 

I must, however, first examine their system of phi- 
afford the least 'assistance to* the author: the impres- Rlosophy, apart from their eloquence: and my design is, 
sion of mirth is so light and spontaneous, that the most ft to investigate the progress of the human understanding : 
feeble efforts, or the slightest absence of mind, is lia knowl^lge of philosophy can alone point this out 
enough to prevent the effect. y withany degree of certainty. 



Aristophanes grounded his plays on the circum- 
stances of the day : because the Greeks were destitute 
of that philosophical reflection, which admits the ready 
comprehension of characters, and which would have 
enabled them to understand a composition that would 
have proved interesting to men of ail ages and nations. 

The comedies of Menander and the characters of 
Theophrastus made a great progress; the 



one m 



Whether in the poetical department, or in the in- 
'terestinff political discussions of a free nation, elo- 
/qiience had attained that degree of perfection with the 
> Greeks, which has served for a model to the subsequent 
\ ages, even down to the present time : but their phi- 
^losophy appears to me much inferior to that of their 
^imitators, the Romans. The modem philosophy has 
J still greater superiority over that of the Greeks ; and 
theatrical decency, and ^e other in the observations of I this is no more than might be expected, when we con- 
the human heart : but both these writers had the ad- aider the advantages that must be derived from the 
vantage of being in repute a century later than Aristo- lapse of two thousand years. 

phanes. In a country where democracy is established. The Greeks improved themselves in a most remaik- 
authors in general are seduced to introduce upon the ; able manner during the course of three centuries : in ' 
stage illusions, to public affairs, by the irresistible hope ; the last, which was that of Alexander, Menander, Theo- 
phrastus, Euclid, and Aristotle, they were evidently 
i distinguished by their progress, in every species of re- 
- finement : but one of the principal and final causes of 
r the great events which are known to us, appears to be 
; the civilization of the world. I shall explain this asser- 
The Athenians, as I have before observed, were ex- : tion more at large elsewhere : at present, what is im- 
tremely inclined to enthusiasm ; but they were not the : mediately necessary to be observed is, simply, how far 
less partial to that ^cies of satire which insulted men i the Greeks were accessary to the diffusion of know- 
of superior station uid abilities ; the comedies of \ ledge, and the means they pursued in order to excite 
Atiiens, like the journals of France, were favorable to jthat perseverinff spirit necessary to its attainment. 
^doKoAijrafa demoentic lev^^ag spirit; but with ! The Greek ^oaopYiaTB \niBft\t(L\«^ ««c\a \--^tv «t3^ 
^'~ imgwiace, that the phya at that period were filled l-dient which proT«d as waehA Xa it!bAm) «a '\\ ^nofioSiii W 



and charm of popular applause ; which will always 
prove inimical to the theatrical productions of a free 
people. I am ignorant whether such representations 
are a sign of Uberty ; but I am certain they are the de- 
struction of the dramatic art 
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forejudicial to us; their aiuches after truth included 
every thing that couJd strike the imagination. The 
vraUu, hen^th the expanse of a serene sky, wh^re the 
young pumls would gather round their preceptor, and 
listen to tue sublime sentiments he uttered ;--the har> 
monious language which elevated the soul, even before 
it was fully impressed with the sense of what was 
spoken ;— the mystery used at Eleusis in the discovery 
and communication of certain principles of morality ; — 
all these things combined to give the greatest effect to 
their lessons of philosophy. The world, in its infancy, 
was tau^t truth by the assistance of the marvelous in 
mythology. Thus was a taste for study produced and 
preserv^ by a thousand different ways ; and the enco- 
miums bestowed on the disciples of philosophy, greatly 
augmented their number. 

Nothing contributes more to give us an enlarged idea 
of the reputation of the ancients, than the astonishing ' 
effect produced by their woriu ; but this is by no means 
an accurate rule by which they should be judged. The 
Unuied number of enlightened men which Greece held 
out to the admiration of the rest of the world, the great 
difficulties attending nautical discoveries, the ignorance 
in which the chief part of the community remained with 
regard to *the reality of facts collected by the authors, 
the rarity of their manuscripts, all contributed to inspire 
the most lively curiosity for works of celebrity. The 
multiplied testimonies of the general interest excited 
the philosophers to overcome the greatest difficulties 
that were annexed to their studies, before they were 
abridged by method and generalizations. Modem fame 
would not have been considered an adequate compen- 
sation, for such extraordinary efforts of the mind : no- 
thing less than the brilliant honors conferred on genius 
by the ancients, could have encouraged them to perse- 
vere in a task so laborious. It is granted, that the an- 
cient philosophers acquired a more shining reputation 
than the modems ; but it is also tme, that me modems, 
in metaphysics, in morals, and in most of the sciences, 
are infinitely superior to the ancients. 

The philosophers of antiquity may be said to have 
refuted some of the errors prevalent at that era ; but 
they were not themselves entirely exempt from many 
of them. While we must admit, that the most absurd 
opinions were generally established, even the writers 
who appeal to the light of reason, cannot entirely divest 
themselves of the prejudicee by which they are encom- 
passed. Sometimes they substitute one error in the 
place of another, which they had successfully combated ; 
at other times, in making their attack upon generally 
received opinions, they are hot too apt to retain a degree 
of superstition peculiar to themselves. Casual words 
appeared very formidable to Pythagoras, Socrates, and 
Plato, who had fieuth in the existence of familiar spirits ; 
and Cicero was alsrmed at the presages conveyed in 
dreams. But when calamity or distress of any descrip- 
tion bears heavily on the human mind, it is difficult, if 
not impossible, entirely to eradicate the degree of su- 
perstition it is naturally inclined to admit : the interior 
sensation that should abolish such weakness, is not suf- 
ficiently strong ; and the mind never feels itself secure, 
unless dependmg for support upon something independ- 
ent of itself. Those who minutely study their own 
hearts, will find that, in every calamity of Ufe, they are 
more inclined to rely on the opinion of others than on 
their own ideas and reflections ; and to seek elsewhere 
for the motive of their hopes and fears, rather than ap- 
ply to a more certain guide, — that of their own reason. 
A Bian, however superior his faculties may be, feels it 
a difficult task, by his own efforts, to free himself from 
a portion of the supernatural, which is inherent in his 
nature : the nation at large must unite with phiIoso{^y 
against absurd terrors and superstitions, or it would be 
impossible even for philosophy itself to be successful. 

Tke minds of the Greeks were foolishly engrossed 
Myngesrcbes into the different systems of the woild. 



The smaller the pro^ss^they had made in science, the 
less they were acquamted with the extent of the human 
understanding. The phiiosof^ers delighted themselves 
particularly m the unknoumj and tne iruxpUcaile. 
Pythagoras declared that ' thBre xioas nothing realt hU 
what was spiritual ; and that the material hoi mt exist' 
enee.^ — Plato, that writer whose ima^ation was so 
brilliant, is continually reverting to wlumsical metaphy- 
sics relative to the world, to men, and to love ; wnere 
the physical laws of the universe, and the verification 
of sentiments, are never observed. There is nothing 
mote wearisome than the study of that species of meta- 
{^ysics, which has neither facts for its foundation, nor 
method for its guide : and it is surely impossible not to 
be convinced of this trath, in reading the philosophical 
writings of the Greeks, notwithstanding we may fully 
admit the charms of their language. 

The ancients were better skilled in morals than in 
philosophy : an accurate study of the sciences is neces- 
sary to rectify metaphysics : but nature has placed in 
the heart of man a guide to conduct him to virtue : 
nevertheless, nothing could be more unsettled and un- 
connected than the moral code of the ancients. Pythago- 
ras seems to attach the same importance to proverbs, 
to counsels of prudence and of dexterity, as he did to 
the precepts ot virtue. Rank and morals were con- 
founded by many of the Greek philosophers : the love 
of study, and the performance of the first duties, were 
classed together. In their enthusiasm for the faculties 
of the mind, they allowed them a place of esteem be- 
yond every thing else : they excited men to the acquire- 
ment of admiration ; but they never looked with an eye 
of penetration into the heart. 

I am doubtful whether the term happiness occurs 
once in any of the Greek writings, according to the 
modem acceptation of the word : nor did they annex 
any great importance to private virtues ; the political 
was, with them, a branch of the moral : their medita- 
tions on men were made in society ; and they seldom 
or ever judged them, but ^ith relation to their fellow- 
citizens : and as the free states were but thinly peopled, 
and the women not considered as forming any part of 
it,* the actual existence of the men consisted in their 
social relations : it was to complete this political exist- 
ence, that the studies of the philosopher were exclu- 
sively applied. Plato, in his ncpublic, proposes, as a 
means of promoting the happiness of the human race, 
the extirpation of conjugal and paternal affection, by a 
community of women and children. A monarchical 
government, and the extent of modem powers, have 
disunited the greater part of the inhabitants from the 
interest of public affairs : they have retired into the bo- 
som of their families, and have not diminished their 
happiness by the exchange : but every circumstance 
excited the ancients to continue in the path of politics, 
and the very first object of their moral was an encourage- 
ment to pursue it. What is truly beautiful in their 
doctrine does not contradict the assertion. If it is re- 
quisite, in all situations, for men to exercise a great 
power over themselves ; it is, above all, to those iq 
public stations that this power is necessary. How ad- 
mirably is this moral, which consists in tho tranquillity 
and vigor of mind and the enthusiasm of wisdom, set 
forth in tho apology of Socrates and in the Phsedon. If 
it were possible to instill into the mind that accurate 
order of ideas, it seems as if it would be invincibly 
armed against mankind. 

The ancients, it is true, often founded part of their 
support in error ; but after all, they followed what they 
thought and acknowledged to be right: but what is 
wanting at the present era, is an insurrectioti a^gumsi^ 
egotism ; for tho mowX. -sviNxi^ ^\. ^v^<$Bk. \s^S>nA^m^'^ 
iovmd to cenlte '\tv\i[\% wnv -^TWswfik.VxsNw^^v 

a stogie dcac^vCUm ^ a^ fems^a- 
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•Qmher ; and being unable to obtain any assistance 
irom the light of former ages, they were compelled to 
nake their studies universal : it was therefore impos- 
sible for them to proceed to a great length in any par- 
ticular pursuit ; and they wanted that method which 
can only be acquired by an accurate knowledge of the 
sciences. 

Plato could not have arranged in his memory that 
which the aid of method enables the young men of 
modem times to do with the greatest facility. Socrates 
himself, in the dialogues of Plato, in order to confute 
the Sophists, borrows some of their own defaults ; but 
more especially that insufferable procrastination of a 
development, which could not be supported in those 
days. We must have recourse to the ancients, for 
their beautiful and simple taste in the fine arts; we 
must admire their energy and enthusiasm for every 
thing that was good and sublime ; but we must consider 
all their philosophical ratiocinations as the scaffolding 
of an edifice which the human mind has to raise. 

Aristotle, however, who lived in the third century of 
the Greeks, a century consequently superior in the 
efforts of the imagination to the two preceding : Aris- 
totle, I say, substituted the force of observation, in the 
place of the energy of theory : and this distinction alone 
would have been sufficient to have established his 
fame ; but he did not stop there ; he wrote upon litera- 
'' ture, physic, metaphysics, and these subjects formed 
- the analysis of ideas in his own times. Being the fais- 
i torian of the progress of the sciences at that period, he 
I digested and placed them methodically in the veryor- 
' der in which they were conceived by himself This 
man was truly great, considering the aee in which he 
lived ; but, it is difficult, if not altogether impossible, 
for the human mind to be continually employed in 
i searching into antiquity for the truths of philosophy : 
■ this would be to carry the spirit of discovery to a re- 
' trospect of the past, when things present lay claim to 
their chief attention. 

The ancients, but more particularly Aristotle, dis- 
played a skill and judgment, in some of their political 
mstitutions, equfil to those of the modems, but this ex- 
ception to the invariable rule of progression is entirely 
j owing to the republican liberty which was enjoyed by 
I the Greeks, but which is unknown to the modems, 
^"^^istotle remained in the most profound ignorance 
respecting all general questions that had not been ex- 
plamed by preceding events in the history of his time : 
he does not admit of the existence of a natural right to 
slaves ; and though an antagonist of Plato in many 
other respects, he does not appear to imagine it was 
possible that slavery could admit of modification. Plato 
^>eak8 of the causes of revolutions, and the principles 
of government, with a superior penetration and judg- 
ment ; but the greater part of his ideas were furnished 
by the examples of the Greek republic. If a republican 
government had existed since the time of Plato, the 
modems would have been as much his superiors in the 
social arts, as they have been in every other intellectual 
study. The ideas must ever be informed by events : 
thus in examining the labors of the mind, we constantly 
observe that either time or circumstance is the clue by 
which genius is guided : reflection knows how to draw 
consequences from a single idea ; but the first step in 
every thing is discovered by chance, and not by reflec- 
tion. 

rThe style of the Greek historians was remarkable for 
creating an interest, while it kept up without diminish- 
! ing that beautiful simplicity so justly admired : their 
descriptions were full of vivacity, but they never in- 
vestigated deeply into characters, nor judged by insti- 
tutions : they caught at facta so eagerly^, that they 
never carried their thoushts towards existing causes. 
hk keeping pace with tne events of their time, the 
CSmat aatSan followed s certain impulse without con- 
■^— '— wiMDce it aroae : it eeeau indeed, as if their 



inexperience of life rendered them ignorant, whetiter 
the then state of existence could ever be altered ; and 
they transmitted to posterity moral troths as well aa 
physical facts, fine discourses as well as bad actiona^ 
and their mildest laws as well as the commands of 
tyrants, without analyzing either the characters or the 
principles : it might almost be said, that they portrayed 
the conduct of men like the vegetation of plants, with- 
out bestowing upon them the judgment of reflection.* 
These observations are applicable to the historians of 
the first ages of the Greeks. Plutarch, and his con- 
temporary Tacitus, lived in a different epoch of the ad- 
vancement of the human understanding. 

The eloquence of the Greek philosophers nearly 
equaled that of the Greek orators. Socrates and 
Plato preferred speaking to writing ; because they felt» 
without exactly rendering to themselves an account 
of their talents, that their ideas belonged more to iroi* 
tation than to analysis. They loved to have recourse 
to that impulse and elevation of thought which is pro- 
duced by the animated language of conversation ; and 
they searched with as much diligence for something 
to inflame the imagination, as the meta]^ysicians 
and moralists of our days would employ, to secure 
their works from the smallest appearance of the 
poetic. 

The philosophical eloquence of the Greeks has a 
still greater effect upon us, by the grandeur and purity 
of the language : their mild yet energetic doctrines 
^ve to their writings a character which time has not 
impaired. Ancient diction is very congenial to the 
simple beauties of composition, nevertheless we should 
find an insupportable monotony in the discourses of the 
Greek philosophers upon the affection, had they been 
written in these days : they have no power to create 
emotion, but are uniformly remarkable for melancholy 
and sensibility. 

Morality and sensibility were not united in the opin- 
ions of the Stoics. Northern literature did not then 
exist, to instil a love of gloomy reflections : the human 
race if, the expression may be allowed, had not then 
reached the age of melancholy : men, when stroggling 
with mental dOHiction, had recourse to violence, in- 
stead of that due resignaticm which d oes not endeavtnr 
to suppress pain, nor cause a blush at feeling regret : 
it is tluit submission alone, which can turn affliction to 
our advantage, and make it subservient even to the sub- 
limity of our talents. 

The eloquence of the Tribune, in the republic of 
Athens, was as perfect as was necessary to bring over 
the opinion of the auditors *: and in a country where so 
great a political result was produced by rhetoric, this 
talent must necessarily develop itself. Eloquence 
was converted by the Athenians, while they remained 
a free people, into a kind of gymnastic, in which the 
orators seemed wrestling with the populace, and 
forcing their arguments upon them as if they were 
determined to overcome tnem. The subject most 
frequently treated upon by Demosthenes was the 
indignation with which he was inspired by the Athen- 
ians : this wrath against the people, natural enough 
in a republic, was mixed in all his orations, — ^whien 
he speaks of himself, it is with rapidity and indiffer- 
ence. 

In the following chapter, I shall examine some of 
the reasons which caused the political distinction that 
existed between Cicero and Demosthenes. It is 
generally remarked of the Greek orators, that they 
make use of but a very small number of original ideas : 
whether it was owing to their being able to strike the 
minds of the people with only a few arguments forcibly 
expressed and fully esqplained, or whether the ha- 

'•' Thucydides was certainly the most dlsdnguished historian oT 
the Greeks : all hU deacripaons are full of imagination, and his 
harangues, l\kethose of TOiaUn, ii«c«eocKtMc^Va%«^ «£ 
die finest etoqiMncs. 
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ni^es of the ancients displayed the same uniformity 
asueir writings, it is certain that, generally speaking, 
diey had not a great variety of ideas : their writings 
resembled the music of the Scots, who composed 
their airs of a few fine but simple notes, tho per- 
fect harmony of which, while it defied criticism 
could not create a very deep interest in the hearers. 

We feel little cause of regret in taking leave of the 

Creeks, though truly an astonishing people : and the 

obvious reason for this indi£ference is, that they were 

the pe<^le who merely began the civilization of the 

v^orld. They had, it is true, all the qualities requisite 

to excite the development of the human understanding : 

. but we do not feel a similar sensation of pain at their 

! disappearance from history, as is caused by the loss of 

! the Komans. The customs and habits, the philosophi- 

I cal knowled^, and the military successes of the 

I Greeks, could be but transitory ; they resembled seed 

^ driven by the wind to every comer of the world, tiU 

'^ none remained in the place whence it originally came. 

The love of fame was the motive that guided every 

action of the Greeks: they studied the sciences, in 

^Mrder to be admired ; they supported pain, to create 

interest; they adopted opinions, to gain disciples; 

and they defended their country, for the sake of ruling 

it :* but they had not that internal sentiment, that na- 

donai spirit, that devotion to their country, all which 

tp eminently distinguished the Romans The Greeks 

pjre the first impdse to literature and the fine arts ; 

out the Romans gave to the world invaluable testi- 

' monies of their genuis. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF THB LATIN LXTSRATURS WHILE THE SOMAN BE- 
PITBUO STILL EXISTED. 

We must make a distinction in all the different 
stages of literature ; dividinjg what is national from 
that which belonffs to imitation. The Roman empire 
having succeeded to the dominion of Athens, the Latin 
literature followed the track which had been marked 
out by the Greeks : at first, because they might have 
considered it superior in many respects ; and uierefore 
to have swerved from it, would have been to have re- 
TK>unced truth and taste ; and another probable reason 
vfhy they conformed to it was, that they found a model 
which accorded with their own ideas and habits: — 
whenever this is the case, the mind is more inclined 
to adopt than create ; necessity alone can produce in- 
vention, and mankind apply themselves in preference 
to improving, when they are saved the trouble of in- 
venting. . 

The paganism of the Romans was very similar to 
that of the Greeks. The precepts of the fine arts and 
of literature, a great number of laws, and the greater 
part of their philosophical opinions, were transported 
successively from Greece into Italy. I shaU not thero- 
fore attempt to analyze effects, which so nearly resem- 
\Ae each omer, and which must have arisen from a simi- 
lar cause: all that regards the Greek literature, the 
pagan religion, slavery, the customs and manners of the 
east, and me general spirit of antiquity before tho in- 
vasion of the north, and the establishment of Uie 
Christian religion, will be found, wiUi some few re- 
strictions, among the Latins. 

What are most worthy of observation and remark, 

appear to be the different characteristics of the Greek 

and Latin literature, and the progress of the huihan mind 

in the three successive periods of the literary histoiy 

* Aldbiades and Themiatocles attempted to reyenge thorn- 
sabes of tbair counory by miring up foreifn enemies against lu 
j^ta Roman would never bmre been giulty of such a crime ; 



of the Romans ; that which precedes the reign of Au- 
gustus ; that which bears the name of that emperor ; 
and likewise the term that may be reckoned after hi* 
death till the reign of the Antonines. The two first 
are in some measure confounded by their dates, but are 
extremely different in every other respect. Although 
Cicero died in the reign of the triumvirate of Octavius, 
his genius is limited entirely to the repubUc : and not- 
withstanding Ovid, Virgil, and Horace, were bora 
during the time of the repubUc, their writings bear the 
character of monarchical influence : and in the reign 
of Augustus, some authors, particularly Titus Livy, 
discovered very often in their historical writings, that 
they were republicans at heart. But to analyze with 
accuracy the distinctions of these three different pe- 
riods, we must examine their general colorings, and not 
dwell upon particular exceptions. r 

The Roman character was never fully displayed but - 
in the time of the republic. A nation indeed has no 
character, unless it is free. The aristocracy of Rome 
possessed some of the advantages of an aristocracy 
made up of enlightened characters : and though they 
may be justly reproached, with regard to the nomina-. 
tion of their senators, it being entirely hereditary ; . 
nevertheless the government of Rome, within its own 
walls, was free and paternal. But their conquests gave 
an almost unlimited power to the chiefs of the state ; 
and the principal Romans, being freely elected by their 
city, which they looked upon as the queen of the uni- 
verse, considered themselves as possessing the govem- 
ment of the world. From this aristocratical sentiment 
in the nobles, and the exclusive superiority in the in- 
habitants of the city, arose the distinguished character 
of the Roman writings, their language, their moral 
habits and their dignity. 

The Romans never displayed, under any circum- 
stances, the tokens of violent emotion: when they ! 
most desired to affect and persuade by their eloquence, 
they then thought it of the greatest importance to pre- 
serve that equanimity of temper and that calm dignity 
of manners, which are the symbols of a strong mind ; 
that they might not bring into question those senti- 
ments of respect, which served as the basis of their 
political institutions as well as of their social relations^ 
There was in their language an authority of expression, 
a gravity of tone, a regularity of periods, which is sel- 
dom, if ever, acquired by the broken accents of an 
agitated mind, or the lively and rapid sallies of wit 
and gaiety. Their bravery rendered them victorious in 
battle ; but their moral strength consisted in that pro- 
found and solemn impression which was produced by 
the very name of Komans. They never permitted 
themselves to be seduced bnr any consideration ; not 
even a present triumph could induce them to commit 
an action which would in any degree be detrimental to 
their subordination, their respect, or their prudence. I 

The Romans were a people whose power consisted \ 
more in their discretion than in the impetuosity of their ^ 
passions ; they were easily persuaded by the voice of 
reason, and restrained by esteem ; they were also more •' 
religious and less fanatical than the Greeks ; they paid ; 
a greater attention to political authority, and not pos- - 
sessing an equal share of enthusiasm, they were less 
jealous of the n^putation of individual;! and were never . 
deprived of the exercise of their reason by any event 
incident to humtm nature. 

The Romans^ in the early period of their history, 
despised the fine arts, and literature more particularly ; 
but when philoso^ihers, orators, and historians rendered 
the talent of writing usefril to the affairs and morals of 
the people, the Romans then were the first to en«5^5^ 
in the puiauit of \\X«tttox»*. -^tsa^^sew^^ntfsww^^-^a^ 



aVw^ya s.i\«Xm ^ ^^^^^'«^'^^>f^f?i 
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mi wHb the graUeU timidity thil Cicero Gnt ittscttcd 
the generallv received ideis of the Ronune : tbe opin- 
ion> of the nttion might not be ust it deG>.iice by iboH 
iiba viihed to oblaia theii votes for tbe fint pUcea in 
the republic ; uid therefore the greiteit ambition of 
the genenliiy of writers wu to defend and prcHivs 
the reputation of the stateimen. 

In such ■ demDcncy u that which emted etAtbenii 
the atlention to political concerns, and the study of 
philosophy, were ai rarely found united, u the nun of 

* ■ ' -' - a monerchy. Tbe 

omed 10 haxe 
>n with the labor necoeary for the 
innreaee of knowledge: (be chiefe or the people had 
not, eo to apeak, tbe amalleBt idea of paalerity ; the 
norms of the then present times were so teirible, and 
had lucb an iinliinited power over the posterity and ad- 
vereity of every itidivioual, that all their peaaions were 
absorbed in contemperaneous events. Aaariatocretical 
government proceeding in a slower and more measured 
" — ----- -| BUbjecta a more lively Lntereet for 

while the re- 



^^uj WIS the first principle of the Lelio Kterstnre ; aid 
want of amusement, that of the Oreeka, The patn- 
cisns, in coodesceneion to tbe people, instituted shovn, 
music, snd feetivala ; but the power wss tshoUj eon- 
centiated in the senate. 

Tbe Romana were atlowed to be a celebrated ntion, 
poweffiilly conatiluted, and wisely goremed, I*b^ be- 
fore tbe existence of any author in the I«tin langoaee. 
The talent of writing waa not developed till a coneiMF' 
able time after action hid had ita fnlt play ; which in- 
duces B conclusion, that the Roman lileratirre ws> of a 
iinite difierent nature <Tom that of s nation whose imag- 
ination was the first principle that wasiouaed to sction- 



'e part in the mililaiy history w 
T of the republic,) not one stalsf 



Scipio and Ssllust were siAspectcd, the one of being 
the concealed author of the Comedies of Terence, and 
^ other to have been covertly engaged in the con- 
spiracy of which he was the historian : bnl there is no 
instance, amongst the Athenians, of any individual hav- 
ing united the study of literature with aSairs of state. 
Theresult of this nearly absolute distinction between 
Ihe study of philosophj and the occupation of tbs 
■talesman, was, that the Oreek writers gave more lati- 
tude to their imagination ; and the I..atin autbors regu- 
lated their ideas by the actual state of human af&irs. 

The Latm liteiature was tbe only one which com- 
menced with philosophy; in every other, especially in 
that of the Greeks, they were entirely indebted to the 
imsginetion [or the first efforts of the mind. The com- 
edies of Plautus snd of Terence are entirely the result 
of the ideas of the Greeks. The poets that preceded 
Cicero, are not worthy ofbeing recorded, for, like Lu- 
cretius, they turned philosophy into poetry.* TheuH- 

am*it ID point oui a ttw lieu which wilt prove k, 1 have aak). 
ihil Ac jiKU wlu [HMileil Cicero and Lucreiliu wen nsi: 
fronby or itaing morded ; an objeokin has been made to £ji- 

(hnidvaniateorihaihres, wsalnerxrwt, obscene, sBdpoiMa. 
sed bui a tmsll sber* at political Imsglnsthw -, tUs Dphlon )> 
gntuodod upon lbs Jrannsnts of hla woita, WMch sre sdlJ si- 
lanli sixtkisconBrm^bj TlrfU, whose jadfcoenl of Ennliia 
was even proverbial. Hones, ID scims oT his ertelea, maka i 

SI sf those who adBlredlho ancient Bemin poeia. Ennliu snd 
eonunporuiiH; Ovid Ibrtdds iba bmale sei to read ihn 



poeu ; Ibr^ pn»?ur[bk sH«Ilon i^vTtbTMIowhu dues : 
ltwashilheT«rSI4itaa(iheBnteainsdissln versa, wrloen In- 
TiUH Jtndraacas, wars t^wssenud j sod h wsjln lb* foUowJnr 
jaarihai Eimluwis known; bntkwsa llws ebiniriss Min 
&Bt epoch, thai Huies wreu span pbilosopbv; snd II wss UD 
vesrs sksc NuDia, that FjllunTss was tKe Ived as a clilien of 
Bsoe idM phDosoiAMal sens oThlglMr Orsiice bed a eondnusl 
(wasainiwUiBoaM;tfeaLsibi]sD|ius<s bomwsd nsntof 
Uw inMOuUoal nitas of .Colic Orssce, wbieh ihs colonluW 
nnsponea Into liighor Oreece. BnnliiB, 'osbre be ausmpud. 
10 coBposs In vans, embraced lbs st« a f PjihsiDtlsin i -^ 
wtsisiIUTsiBabiBofblinpniis,n«aiiiior>i>fnhll«optalcal 
tiuaaunvhwOcu. tluiJtfMaloa.-'---'-—----- 
^dm/Msa trtaeb at ptllcmeSbr, tn 



. — -, — • -rhed (0 lbs freaiesi 

■» ift«r lUKtow jod ihe mesnlDK of J 



and ti was Ihs deem oTlhi 



maienRghiiimJinsBor 

l■lw»lHlaUBs,w^■-'- 

■an, bKb n peblk i 



edof TsluinQaniloI'lherlffhlBefmBn.bnlh la peblk and bprl- 
vale iajidthnaTsqiHudV Cicero, SB suporkiruanjih* rhi- 

Hdcdihe EducalnnorUliam u> iha phhoionliir Sfnruden, wlie 
bad scdunpanleil him fiom Athms ) and Cue tha Eldsr, wbe 
dliapproTeu of ihe Kooisn (site for Oresk Ikeislim, sna vfhe 

weJ in [be DiDU pointed nsnner hli coalsBpi tbr Eiialss, 

ounl of him nMucal lalants, had htnaislf been laa^vam 
archui. Ihe Fjihsgomil, soil dtalnfulitaHl hkiustr kod> 



I lennhnf ilnie tcfara Ihit rmbaiiv. IrVtterBUCB kt »• beob- 
:iln<id b; ihe pbllMophr of Iba »phlii k mar with IniUi it 






vrhom Cicero speaks villi 

I UinB oT Otaro ; in sbon, 
lie repuDiic were ui poMiMion di aii Iha grsst nes, bebrs Iksy 
vers sdrsocsd to ihs culilvaiion of poeiTT- Is h poisible to «n>- 
iBce Iba propMa of tbe homsn unilsiBIBndlnt in Rohh io lb« 
vhlcb it ibllawed In Orsece .■ Homer, tbe don auhlioie dT all 
wots, uisled four cennirits belor* Iba ttast eopiix»iUai wriusa 
n prose Ihal we sra acqvajnled with ; and FhsiTcidss sf Scynia 
iilued WO JBSIB berors Solon, sml one ceniurT bstbre Ljciir- 

Ki ; whenpastrT, tbe Dm eissyof Iho imsginaiton In Ortaca. 
d sualned to iba hifhcsi degrea of parbakin, bsAin tbsir 
dtaa wars sofficlBiuly enllgblensd a|»n «har Biibjecl*. Io ss- 
abllah s code of laws er Kirm a polldcsl ■aelei;r. tn Bhort. I* 

niM BUandrciy aiimliie iu genenl FharaCIIt. Il hu besi 
Bill, ihsi lbs llahen IIIeralurB began viib poeir; j but in lbs 



graal oralor ClcerD. onlvlVom bisbsving lUcmpuiil 
MoBchns. Io his iU'eiHe dajri. II w<>uld n« be ondi 
— ■~thh BBpellsllon: iliidie jama wiih 



™, »ld "■ ' 
the origlf 



Bilnailoii ma^ esallj get tewildortd hi iha ileiail which wlB 
Impede Ihs progrses of Iboss >hD lesrch sftar ihe Iruih ef Ik* 

The wrIlHS who were nsllr celabraisd befnre the eonanr of 
Angeinia, were Balloat, Ciceio, and LuersduB ; Io whan tBtf 
be added rianiDB and Terence, wbotranslsud the Oresk t«DS- 
diaa; but li la dlfflcult to denrmins ihe ert^nal nosa in Iks 
Lsdn langoBgs IhsI HeradBBervbilbfsnTdsgrse of Ams boAc* 
ibe iJDWer Gleam i and nkewlsB who Is Ihe po« ibal cobM boa* 
of bsvlng an influsne* over ihs Ladn hwratura beftire the cen- 
nuv sf ItuniDis, which can be In iha leait eomparsd u ibai 
whlchHemerhsdovsrduKirilieOreek. Cicero waa conaldar- 
edsflbe10(s>[hehsa.Pof IheL.ilnlhanniro; is Homer wsa 
acknowledged to ba of ihs Orsclan^ bin wlih ihti dlfeience, 
Ihsl a niiraber of onllf hianed sgss iBiul Iibtb uktn plsct before 
there could bsve eilaed a pblloiDphtr raiembllng Cicero ; while 
It Is anllnilv to the msmlouB cfibe bnelc age, aad Ibeimagln 
Bdon ofihe poat. Ihsl we sm Inlibud liir Homer. BbstiM ifisss 
obasrvBtionB befconi loo mn\rt^iV[iA,l ■wt) ^""-J^^ia. 
msmbsted, thsi ttiej aie wrtaaii taiiaWM " 
roqubrsd lo \* Tatnted. 
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A greater refinement in taste, and a more accurate 
judgment than that poaeesaed by the Greeks, was the 
natural consequence that arose from the distinction of 
classes at Rome. Those who were highest, ambitious 
to raise themselves hiffher, were not long in discorer- 
ing that a good education and a noble deportment dis- 
tinguished the different ranks in a much greater degree 
than the 1^1 gradations could obtain. The Romans 
would never have endured on their theatres the coarse 
jests of Aristophanes ; they would never have suffered 
their contemporaneous events, and their public charac- 
ters, to have been thus given as a spectacle of ridicule 
to the public : they permitted, however, certain theatri- 
cal jests and manners to be exhibited in their presence, 
but without the smallest allusion to their domestic vir- 
tues. Pantomimes or farces, the subjects of which 
were taken from Greece, and the principal parts per- 
formed by Greek slaves, were allowed, but nothing 
that bore the slishtest relation to the manners of the 
Romans. The ideas and sentiments expressed in these 
comedies were, in the opinion of the Roman spectators, 
as a fiction more than a work of imagination. Terence, 
however, preserved, in the use of those foreign subjects, 
that style of decency and restraint which are necessary 
to the dignity of mankind, even when there were no wo- 
men amongst the auditors. 

The condition of the female sex was of much more 
importance amongst the Romans than amongst the 
Greeks ; but it was in their own families they obtained 
that ascendency, which they had not at that time ac- 
quired in society. The taste and urbanity of the Ro- 
mans was of that masculine order, which borrows no- 
thing fipom the delicacy of women, but was solely main- 
tained by their austenty of manners. 

Neither the thundering eloquence of the Greeks, nor 
the ingenious flattery of the French, were calculated 
ibr an aristocratical government ; It is neither the in- 
dividual person of the king, nor the people at large, 
whose esteem it is the most essential to cultivate ; but 
that of a small body of men who unite in common their 
s^Kirate interest. In this order of things, it behoved 
the patricians mutually to respect each other, in order 
to command the esteem of the nation at large : they 
must also apply themselves to obtain a solid and last- 
ing reputation: their qualifications must be solemn 
and grave, but at the same time such as might reflect 
honor on each individual of their number, and tend to 
the support of each separate existence equally with 
their own. Whatever is singular, or excites too large a 
share of applause or envy, is not suitable to the dignity 
of an august body of men. The Romans were not am- 
bitious to distinguish themselves, like the Greeks, by 
extraordmaiy systems and useless sophisms, or by a 
manner of uving fantastically philosophical.* What 
was most calculated to obtain the esteem of the patri- 
cians, was the object of general emulation ; they might 
hate them, but they nevertheless wished to imitate them. 
Although the Romans attended less to literary pursuits 
than the Greeks, they were considered superior to them 
in their wisdom, and the extent of their moral and phi- 
losophical observations : besides, the Romans had the 
advantage of some centuries over the Greeks in the 
progress of the human understanding. 

A. democracy inspires a lively and almost universal 
emulation ; but an aristocracy excites to the perfection 
of what it has begun. The writer who composes, 
ought ever to have the judges of his performance pre- 
sent to his unagination ; that his works will then com- 
bine the genius of the author, and the knowledge of the 
public, which he was selected for his tribunal. 

The Greeks had infinitely more practice than the Ro- 
mans in smart and prompt repartees, which could not 

♦ WhM wouJd tha BomoDB bare said to the sincularties of 
fin%^jaeaF Why, nothing at all ; for he never wouldhave com- 

•SJ; ;*«1J» Jf ^^i^'T ^^^re they would not have been sue- 
fmBlUl in ptocming him a npuutkm. 
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fail to insure popularity in the midst of a sprightly and 
witty nation : but the Romans had evidently the ad- 
vantage of possessing real judgment : there was, con- 
sequently, a closer connection m their ideas, which laid 
them to examine with greater minuteness every species 
of reflection : and their advancement in philosophy is 
very apparent, from the era of Cicero to that of Taci- 
tus. The literature of the imagination proceeded widi 
a rapid but an unequal step ; while the knowledge of 
the numan heart, and the morals annexed to it, came 
by degrees to perfection. The principal foundation of 
the Roman philosophy was borrowed from the Greeks : 
but as the Romans adopted in their conduct in life, the 

{>rinciples of morality wnich the Greeks had only deve- 
oped in their writings, the exercise of virtue rendered 
them greatly their superior. Every thing which relates 
to the code of moral duties, is explained by Cicero with 
more energy, more clearness, and greater force, than ' 
by any other who preceded him it was impossible to 
advance farther in the establishment of a beneficient re- 
ligion, or in the abolishment of slavery, both political 
and civil. 

The ancients did not investigate so deeply into the 
extent of the human passions, as some of the modem 
moralists have done : their ideas of virtue were in op- 
position to this examination. Virtue, with the ancients, 
consisted chiefly in the command they acquired over 
themselves, and the love of fame ; which being more 
external than internal, did not permit an inquiry into 
the secrets of the heart, and therefore moral philoso- 
phy lost much in many respects. 

The opinion of the Stoics was the poijU of honor with 
the ancients. A predominant virtue sustains every 
political association independent of their principles of 
government ; that is to say, amongst all the different 
qualifications one must be prefened : unless this were 
tne case, the others would lose their effect ; but this 
one alone can supply the absence of all the rest ; this 
quality is the tie, the distinguished character which 
unites citizens of the same country. 

The predominant trait in the character of the Lace- 
demonians, was the contempt in which they held bodily 
pain; that of the Athenians was the distinction of 
talents ; that of the Romans was the conquest of the 
mind over itself ; and that of the French was the splen- 
did display of their valor : and so great was the impor- 
tance which a Roman attached to the exercise of an 
absolute command over himself, that, when alone, he 
would scarcely allow even to himself that he possessed 
those affections which he was expected to suppress. 
If the least apprehension of weakness at any time ren- 
dered him likely to betray it, he repulsed it with so 
much energy, that he did not indulge his inclination 
with suflicient latitude to investigate the private emo- 
tions of his own heart. It was much the same with the 
Roman philosophers ; the tumultuous sensations of 
grief, anger, envy, or regret, and every involuntary feel- 
ing of the soul, were considered as effeminate ; and 
they would have blushed even to have been suspected 
of approving of them; they had no desire to study 
them, either in their own case or that of others. Ex- 
tremely ambitious of fame, they gave no latitude to 
their natural character ; that which appeared, was alto- 
gether artificial : nevertheless, the Romans were not 
hypocrites by nature, but they acquired that appearance 
from ostentation. 

Cicero is the only philosopher whose real character 
was evidently portrayed throughout his vrritings ; and 
yet he brought his systems to oppose what his self-love 
had suffered to escape from him ; and his philosophy 
was entirely composed of precepts without observt- 
tions. Cicero, ixv h» * OxDR.«ii^ ^^sj^m^ tR. ^««r««s 

v«lvie \tse\l-, X^ei X^x^Vl ^^^^^:±^^^w^ 
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circumstance that could add to the dignity of man, was 
esteemed a virtue with the Ilomans. It was philo- 
sophical enjoyments and not the consolatory ideas of a 
sublime and elevated religion, which the Romans pro- 
posed as a recompense for their sacrifices. It was not 
to the consolations of the heart that they appealed to 
sustain the man ; but to his pride. The more their 
nature resembled the majestic^ the greater care was 
taken to banish from the mind even the smallest emo- 
tion of sensibility, had it even been the sole support of 
their severest morals. 

It does not appear, that in the first epoch of their 
literature there was any work which discovered a pro- 
found knowledge of the human heart, the secret springs 
which actuate characters, or the numberless diversities 
of the moral nature. To have investigated the cause 
of those involuntary sensations of the heart, would have 
been probably an encouragement to them, whilst the 
Ilomans wished to remain ignorant even of the possi- 
bility of their existence. Their eloquence, singly con- 
sidered, did not possess that irresistible emotion; it 
was the light and strength of reason, which never in- 
terrupted the tranquillity of the mind. The Romans 
weie, nevertheless, possessed of more real sensibility 
than the Greeks ; that austerity of manners which they 
imposed upon themselves, was a better preservative to 
the affections, than that licentiousness to which the 
Greeks abandoned themselves. 

Plutarch relates that Brutus, when about to quit 
Italy, and just ready to embark, walked by the sea-side 
with Portia, whom he was going to leave ; they en- 
tered into one of the temples, and addressed their pray- 
ers to the gods of protection ; when a painting, which 
represented the parting scene of Hector and Andro- 
mache, caught their attention. Cato's daughter, who, 
till that moment, had supported herself with uie greatest 
heroism, could no longer suppress the violence of her 
grief. Brutus, moved to pity by her tears, led her to 
some friends who had accompanied them, saying, * I 
trust to your care this woman, who unites to every vir- 
tue peculiar to her own sex, the intrepiditv of ours.' 
And with these expressive words he went his way. 

I know not whether our civil commotions, in which 
the tender farewells of so many friends have proved 
their last, have added to the impression I felt in read- 
ing this recital ; but it appears to me, that there are 
few more affecting : it is also true, that the austerity 
of the Roman character gives a more brilliant coloring 
to the feelings it excites. .The stoic Brutus, whose 
rigid virtue never condescended to pity, showed, in his 
last days, and even in those moments which preceded 
his latest efforts, a sentiment so tender, that it surprises 
the heart with an unexpected emotion: the dreadful 
action and fatal destiny of this last of the Romans, en- 
compass his image with ideas so melancholy which ex- 
cite a sympathetic concern for the fate of Portia.* 

Compare this affecting scene with that of Pericles, 
pleading before the Areopagus for the accused Aspasia : 
the splendor of power, the lustre of beauty, and even 
love Itself, such as could be excited by seduction, were 
all found united in this pleader : and yet they do not 
penetrate to the heart. The sources of tenderness are 
also to be found in the secrets of consicience : neither 
the prejudices of society, nor the opinions of philoso- 
phers, can dispose of the affections of the heart : but 
virtue, such as it was given by heaven, and whether it 
is in love or in the sacrifice of the affections, is ever 
deltcate and equally consistent. 

Although the Romans, from the purity of their mo- 
rals and £e progress of their understanding, were bet- 
ter qualified for deep and lasting affections than the 
Greeks ; yet it was not till the reign of Augustus that 
ive could perceive any traces, either in ideas or expres- 

* EJJe Vint sar C0 eeuil aecompagDer sea pas, 
&je0iaibitatt68ne fe rarireDtpaa. 

[Las Chv&jaea, par M. de Ovabert. 



sions, of that sensibility which those affections ought to 
have created. The habit of never suffering any per- 
sonal impressions to appear, and their attention being 
chiefly engrossed by philosophy, gave an energy to 
their style ; but it was sometimes productive of an un- 
pleasant dryness and irregularity. ' As to the senti- 
ment vulgarly termed love,' says Cicero, * it is almost 
superfluous to attempt to demonstrate how much it is 
beneath the character of man.' He likewise declares, 
that the tears shed over the tombs of departed friends, 
and all testimonies of grief, are * supportable only in 
women :' and ho also adds, that ' they are a bad omen.! 
Thus was the man who wished to subdue human na- 
ture, himself the victim of superstition. 

Without endeavoring to discuss the advantages 
which might result to a nation of such moral strength, 
and exalted by the united efforts of institutions and man- 
ners ; I am certain that literature must have less tbt 
riety when the genius of each man has its path marked 
out by the national spirit, and the exertions of each in- 
dividual tend to one single point of perfection, instead 
of being directed to that for which his natural talents 
are best adapted. 

The battles of the gladiators had for their object, 
strongly to impress the minds of the people wiUi the 
representations of war, and the spectacle of death ; but 
the Romans also required, that those unfortunate beings, 
whom fate had placed in their hands, the slaves of their 
barbarous amusement, should learn, in the practice of 
those sanguinary games, to triumph over pain : and 
they never omitted an occasion to put them to the 
proof. This continual subjection of their finer feelings 
was not favorable to the effect of tragedy, neither does 
the Latin literature contain any thing celebrated in that 
style.* 

The Roman character possessed in a high degree the 
grandeur of tragedy ; but it was too general to be the- 
atrical : even the lowest classes of the people were dis- 
tinguished by a certain dignity and gravity of manners. 
But in that derangement occasioned by misfortune, that 
cruel picture of physical nature torn and wrecked by 
the sufferings of the mind, and from which idea Shak- 
speare drew such heart-rending scenes, the Romans 
would have discovered nothing but the degradation of 
the human species. There is no instance, in their his- 
tory, of any man or woman whose intellects were de- 
ranged by disappointment in any shape : nevertheless, 
suicide was very frequent amongst them, although the 
exterior signs of grief were rarely to be met with. The 
contempt which the language of complaint was sure to 
excite, imposed it as a law to conquer such weakness 
or to die. There is nothing in such a disposition that 
can furnish any great development of tragedy, neither 
would it have been possible to have transported into 
Rome that interest which the Greeks felt in their theat- 
rical compositions on national subjects, t The Romans 
would not have permitted, on their stage, any represen- 
tations which had the smallest allusion to their history, 
their affections, or their country : a religious sentiment, 
was what the Romans esteemed above all things. The 
Athenians believed in the same religious dogmas as the 
Romans, and like them defended their country, and 
like them were fond of liberty ; but that respect which 
acts upon the thoughts, and drives from the imagination 
even the probability of committhig a prohibited action, 
was known only to the Romans. At Athens, philoso- 
phy was cultivated as one of the fine arts by their peo- 
ple, enamored of every species of celebrity : but at 

* Horace complains, that often, In the midst of a represents, 
tion, the Romans interrupted the performance by vociferations 
for the ffladiators. 

t There still exists one tragedy composed upon a Roman sub- 
ject, entitled the Death of Octavlus ; but it was written, as the 
nature of the events will prove, some length of time after the de- 
struction of the repuWic *, and aWYvouf^Vi \u*\Tv««tt»A\Tv \\i* ^ck^b 
of Seneca, we are tgnotaaiof Dae avaXiot ot \vwjv\* \v^\wtV| 
ssceiUlned If It was ever T«pt«BeTA»d. 
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wu idoiiMd u the mpport of virtue; IhB 
, atndiBd it u ■ mecns of eniblins them M 
ipim I. IwUer codr of lam ; for Ibe i^nndiiemsDt of 
the Ronun Tspublic wa> Ifae aole abjecl lo which theii 
Uwn End their unbiiion tended, and reflected man 
glory cpon their warriora, their magiattiteli, and thoir 
wiiten, than ill the hoDora which could have bern in- 
dividuallr coDfaired upoo diem. The same apiiit and 
the aame duiacter, ariains from the same cauM, diona 
through the literature of tiie Roman repnbUc ; it ia by 
the porfection and not by the Tariety, the diguityT and 
BDt by the ardor, and bj the wiadou more than the 
miontion, that tho writinga of thoae davs were lemiA- 
■hle. There reigned thmugboat an ■utboritj of expro- 
■ion, a majesty of character, that commtnda reepect, 
knd aaaoiea the full acceptation of every word ; but ao 
fir is it from anpiireaaing or retrenching any peit of the 
eignification. that etch term, on the contrary, aeettu to 
■uppoae more than it eipresaea. The Romans gave a 
great acope to the deTelopment of their ideas ; hnt 
what belongs lo dieir sentiments, is slwaya expressed 



The first epoi^b of the Latin literature approaches M 
near to the close of the Greeks, that it la aabject to the 
some imperfec^oos, arising from ■ suiiibr cause, 
namely, the infancy of civilization ; many of their works 
were pregnant with errors, which evinced their profnnnd 
ignorance of the subject they attempted to delineate ; 
while others were eilended to an insupportable length. 
The Romans wero nevertheless superior lo the Greeka 
in the connection of their ideas ; but in this respect 
bow much bferior are they to the modems. 

What moat excites our admiration in perusing the 
smillei number of writinga which remain of the epoch 
of the Roman UterUure, is the idea which such com- 
positions iSbrd US of their characlor and govemmenl. 
The history of Sallnst, the letters of Brutus,* and the 
worka of Cicero, are recalled most powerfully to the 
remembrance : we feel the atiength of mind tbrough 
the beauty of the style ; we discover the man in^e 
author, the nation in the man, and the universe at the 
feet of the nation. Neither Sallust nor Cicero were 
the greatest chuecters of the age in which they liTed ; 
but writers that possessed such eitnordinsry talents, 
must necessarily mibibe the spirit and bea.QtieB of so 
.fine B century, and Rome lives in their writingi. When 
Cicero pleads before the people, or the senate, or the 
priests, or before Casar, his eloquence changes its 
character ; in his binngues may be observed, not only 
that style which was suitable to the Roman nation in 
general; but «U his dtscouraes were addressed end 
modified to the dillerent ustea and habits of each. 

The parallel which may be drawn between Gicera 
and Demostlunes, is most apparent in the conqiarisoD 
which may be m^e between the spirit and customs of 
the Greeks, and those of the Romans : in compaiing 
the ingenious humor of Demosthenes with the prevail 
ing eloquence of Cicero, and the means employed by 
DemoBlhenes to move the passions which he atuids in 
need of, with the srguments which Cicero uaes lo repel 



le government and lu 



connected with 
of the two peopli 

A private writer is absorbed in his own talents ; but 
ao orator who wiihei to influence political deliberations, 
conforma wilh care to the national spirit, aa an able 
genend previously surveys the ground on which he is 
to give battle. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Cieeto and Virgil are generally considered is ba> 
Inning to that century colled the golden age of the 
Larm hlenture ; but those writers whose genius and 
lalents aimed at perfection in the midst of such furious 
?:rogglea for liberty, should be distinguished by another 
cbaracter ln>m those whose abiUtiea were ripetied in the 
tut years of the peaceable despotism of Augustua: but 
Lhose periods approached so near to each other, that 
ilteir dates might be confounded, were it net that the 
^era! spirit of their literature, before and after tb* 
loss of their liberty, presents to the eye of observation 
a moat striking difference. 

Msny of the republican customs were continued from 
habit for some years after the reign of Augustua, the 
ffoofs of which are visible in many of their historical 
iiriters ; but were all recalled by the influence of the 
court, the greater part of which deairing to please Au- 
gustus, and being situated near him, gave to their wii- 
lings that tnm of character that must be assimied under 
the reign of a monarch who wishes to conciliate dw 
Epod opinion of the people without diminishing in any 
ilegree the power he is possessed of. This is the Only 
yomt of analogy which establishes the leaet relation hi- 
iween the Latm literature and that of the French in tbs 
reign of Louis XIV. ; in other respects, these diSor- 
PDt periods bear not the least r " '' 



Philosophy, ii 
verting the comi 
the pimcipal cause of the perfection of the Latin poets. \ 
Emulation was not carried to poetry till tho reign of 
.Augustus. Hie enjoyment of power and of political 
interest wu generally preferred to any success that 
might ariae purely from literature ; and when, by the 
form of government, men of superior latenta wore cal- 
led upon to the exercise of public occupations, it was 
lowards eloquence, history, and philosophy, and 10 
ihat species of literature which leads more immediately 
10 the knowledge of men and evenU, that their labor* 
vere directed. But under the dominion of an empue 
it is quite the reverse ; and the only means left, by 
which men of distinguished talents can acquire fame, 
is in the exercise of the fine arts : and if their tyranny 
should he tempered wilh lenity, the poets are, in gene- 
ral, too much inclined to illustrate the reign by theii 
masterly pieces of adulation. Nevertheless, Virgil, ■' 
Horace, and Ovid, though they were all prodigal oT 
iheir flattery lo Augustus ; yet their writing discovered 
more philosopby and reflection than any other of lbs 
Idtin poets : tbey were indebted Sat this advantage 
in part to the sound sense and solid judgment of the 
•mters who preceded them. Every era of literatura 
baa its epoch of poetry ; the beauties of imagery and 
of harmony have been aucceaively transplanted into 
many different and reformed languages ; but when 
Ihe poetical talent of a nation unfolds itself as it 
did at Rome, in the middle of an enlightened ceo- / 
lury, it is enriched by its knowledge and experience. ^ 

The poets, in the reign of Augustus, adopted inmost 
of their compositions the Gpicurein system ; which is 
favorable to poetry, and appears to give a degree of 
consequence to indolence, a luxury to philosophy, and 
in a manner to dignify even slavery. This system, is 
immnnli but it is not servile : it gives up Uberty like 
svery other good that requires any eBbtt to keep posses- 
lion of ; but it does not make despotism a ignnciqla, 
not obedience «. tewm\.\B iwi».'Cw;«»&, «■ «». %»»«««. 
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of philosophical equality by the side of flattery ; but it 
was not from a virtuous sensibility that the poets por- 
trayed the brevity of existence and the certain destiny 
of man : if they had been really capable of profound 
reflection, they would rather have opposed the tyranny 
than have celebrated the usurper. But life thus pas- 
sed, is but a representation of the smooth gliding 
streams that refreshed their burning climate, and we are 
almost inclined to forgive their omission of morals and 
of liberty, when we see them inattentive to time and 
existence. 

But notwithstanding the ^eat eflfeminacy of charac- 
ter so remarkably prevalent m most of the poets during 
the reign of Augustus, there are found in them a num- 
' ber of reflected beauties : they borrowed from the 
Greeks great part of their poetical inventions, which 
the moderns luive imitated in their turn : and it seems 
as if they would ever remain the standard of the 
art. But whatever is tender or philosophical in 
the Latin poets, may be ascribed entirely to them- 
selves. 

The love of a^ pastoral life, which inspired so many 
beautiful ideas, assumes a different character with the 
Romans, to that which was understood by the Greeks : 
these nations were both equally pleased with the same 
imagery, which was suitable to a similar climate. They 
each invoked the freshness bestowed by nature, and 
welcomed with delight the shade that screened them 
from a vertical sun : but the Romans required, to 
heighten the charms of rui'al life, a shelter that could 
defend them from tyranny; they retired from the 
bustle of inhabited cities, to repose their minds after 
the painful emotions they had been subjected to, and to 
lose sight, if possible, of the yoke which goaded and 
degraded them. Such a measure was favorable to 
moral reflections : they were interspersed with their 
descriptive poetry ; and we imagine we perceive a 
tender re^t, and a melancholy remembrance in all the 
compositions of that period. This circum stance, with- 
out doubt, is the cause why we feel a greater degree 
of interest for the Romans than for the Greeks. The 
Greeks lived as it were with futurity in view ; but the 
Romans, like us, loved to carry their reflections to the 
past. As long as the republic existed, the Romans 
discovered a delicacy in their affection for the female 
■ex : they had not, it is true, that independent spirit 
which is rendered permanent by the modem laws : 
but secluded, with their household gods, they breathed, 
like domestic divinities, certain religious sentiments. 
Those writers who existed in the period of the republic, 
never allowed themselves to express the affections 
which they felt : it was in that short interval betwixt 
the most rigid austerity of manners and the greatest de- 
gree of depravity, that the Latin poets showed a more 
tender sentiment than any we meet with in the 
Greek writings. In the reign of Augustus, they recol- 
lected the republican severity ; and their portraits of 
love were indebted for a few charms to a virtuous re- 
trospect. * 

• I cite at hazard two examples, to substantiate what I have 
aflranced concerning the eenaibillty of the Latin poets. When 
the trarelline gods, in Ovid's Metamorphoses, demanded of 
Fhilemon, what Baucis and himself would most desire from the 
Mvor of heaven? Philemon answered :-. 

Poscimus ; et quoniam Concordes egimus annos, 
Abferat hora duos eadem, nee conjugis unquam 
Busta mesB videam, neu sim tumuiandus ab illit 
* As we have lived together many years in perfect harmony, we 
only ask that the same hour should terminate our existence ; 
that I may not behold the tomb of my spouse, nor she be left to 
sorrow after me.* * »~i«inw 

tiJl!fI!ir'®*^5Jnr*" ^*''^'' *^«W '" ^^«» ▼«"w te found 
Sf- rifwiSw"^' ^'>"y ^^^ «" ''^^^ P^to""^' tender. 
ii"i J?»5^'^*^'*''^ J®''*^"'^*^' *o ca*«« that deep affection in the 
riJ'j25?"* JT^illlr' "*ey the language of*love, requires a 

^!!!^IaaiSf^S' ''"P^J^'^S ^ tattto, ^drasstd 



The verses of TibuUus to Delia, the fourth book of 
the JBneid, Ceyx aud Alcyone, Baucis and Philemon, 
give a \XKxt description of the sentiments of the heart in 
the Latin language : their sublime and soft character 
inspires a great degree of respect ; such an impression 
is created from this language which that of reason only 
would not be capable of producing with all its strength 
when employed in the exjpression of tenderness. True 
and genuine sensibility is, however, rarely to be met 
with during the reign of Augustus ; the Epicurean 
system, the doctrine of fatality, and the manners 
and customs of antiquity before the establishment 
of the Christian religion and almost entirely in 
opposition to nature and the effusions of the heart. 

Ovid, in many of his compositions, introduced a por- 
tion of affectation and antithesis in his language of 
love, which destroyed even the shadow of truth : such 
was also the vitiated taste of the age of Louis XIV. 
This mode of writing with cool deliberation on the pas- 
sions and affections of the heart, must at all times and 
in all climates have nearly the same effect upon the 
readers : but Ovid's affectation was the error of his 
imagination, and in no degree connected with the 
general character of antiquity. 

The conaparison has been so often drawn between 
the age of Louis XIV. and that of Augustus; that it is 
needless, as it is impossible, for me to enter upon it 
here : I shall therefore confine myself to the develop- 
ment of one single observation, which is of the ^eatcst 
importance to the system of perfectibility, which it is 
my desire to support. Descartes, Boyle, Pascal, Mo- 
liere, Labruyere, Bossuet, and the English philosophers, 
who were contemporaries at one period of his history 
of letters, do not admit of any comparison between 
the century of Louis XIV. in the advance of the pro- 
gress of the human understanding. Nevertheless, we 
are tempted to inquire why amongst the ancients, 
and more especially amongst tlie Romans, there were 
found historians so correct, as never to have been 
equaled by the modems; and particularly, why the 
French cannot furnish a single work of this description 
which is complete. 

In the chapter which treats of the a^e of Louis 
XIV., I shall analyze- the cause whence arises the me- 
diocrity of the French historians : but I ou^ht pre- 
viously to make some reflections on the supenority ol 
the ancients in history ; and I am persuaded those re- 
flections will prove, that their superiority was not un- 
favorable to the successive progress of their under- 
standing. There exist some histories, which may 
justly be entitled philosophical : and there are others 
whose sole merit consists in the variety and animated 
style of their representations, and the energy and 
beauty of their language : it was in the latter period 
that tiie Greek and Lafin historians were illustrious. 

At Yos, O snperi, et divum tu maxime rector 
Jupiter, Arcadii quaeso miserescite regis, 
Et patrias audite preces. Si numina vestra 
Incolumen Pallanta mihi, si fata reservant ; 
Si viffurua eum vivo, et venturus in unum ; 
Vitam oro; patiar quemvis durare laborem. 
Sin aiiquem infandum casum, Fortuna, minaris ; 
Nunc 0, nunc liceat crudelem abrumpere vitam ; 
Dum curs ambigua, dum spes incerta fuiuri 
Dum te care puer, mea sera et sola voluptas, 
Complexu teneo : gravior ne nuncius aures 
VulnereL 

< Ye gods ! and mighty Jove, in pity bring 
Relief, and hear a fatner and a king. 
If fate and you reserve them eyes to see 
My son return with peace and victory ; 
If the lov'd boy shaH bless his father's sight ; 
If we shall meetarain with more delight ; 
Then draw my life in length, let me sustain, 
In hopes of his embrace, the worst of pain. 
But ii vour hard decrees, which, O ! I dread, 
Have doom^ to death this undeserving head \ 
This, O ! this very moment, let me die. 
While hopes and rears in equal balance Ife ; 
While yet poiaetaM of a\\V\\tt'yQnatVifa\tbMraMK 
I strain him c\om w\iYi\t\ vYw«e «uen^ «xtcA *, 
Befoit that fittal lAwa IB7 «»3\ ^kM^ hooeq^c* 
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A much more profoand knowledge of mankind is 
twcessaiy in oider to become a |preat moralist^, than 
what is required to be a good historian. Tacitus is the 
only writer of antiquity who united those Qualities ; 
tiie ararehension and sufierin^ which are always at- 
tached to servitude, ripened his reflection, and his ez- 
?erience was the result of extended observation. Titus 
livy, Sallust, and the historians of an inferior order, 
Floras, Cornelius Nepos, &c., delight us by the gran- 
dem and elegance of their recitals, by the beauty 
and eloquence of the harangues which they give to 
their characters, and by the dramatic interests which 
they knew how to afford to their representations. But 
those historians portrayed, as it may be said, nothing 
more than the mere externals of life ; describing man 
such as he appears, in the light he wishes to display 
himself. Their coloring was strong, and finely con- 
trasted with virtue and vice : but we do not find in the 
ancient history either a philosophical analysis of moral 
impressions, or a profound observation of characters 
Montaigne, in his intellectual review, penetrates much 
farther mto that subject, than any other ancient author. 
But this kind of superiority is not desirable in an his- 
torian : mankind must be represented at large ; their 
grandeur of character must be left to the heroes, that 
they may appear great to the subsequent sees. The 
moralist may discover the foibles which are the hidden 
resemblances of one man to another ; but the historian 
must be positive in pronouncing the difference. 

The ancients delighted in what excited admiration, 
and were possessed of a quality which was as neces- 
sary to the interest of truth as to that of fiction ; 
namely, they were as unbiassed in their contempt, as 
they were in their enthusiasm ; they neither endeavored 
to diminish the odiousness of vice, nor to exalt the 
merit of virtue : and we often find characters much 
better supported in their history than in their works of 
imagination. Besides, is it possible to forget the as- 
tonishing advantage the ancient historians possessed 
over the modems, even from the facts which they re- 
cited 1 A republican government produces a dignity 
of character in men as well as in events : while a de- 
spotic monarchical government, or the history of federal 
laws, can never inspire so much interests as the annals 
of a free people. 

Suetonis, who was the historian of the reign of the 
emperors, Ammianus, Marcellinus, and Velleius Pater- 
culus, could not have been compared, in the latter part 
of his writings, to any of those who wrote in the cen- 
turies of the republic ; and if Tacitus surpassed his 
contemporaries, it was because he still cherished the re- 
publican resentment ; and not considering the govern- 
ment of the emperors as legal, nor requiring the per- 
mission of any one to publish his works, his spirit was 
not subdued by prejudices, either natural or insisted 
on, which has enslaved our modem historians down to 
the present century. 

Numerous are the considerations to which we are to 
attribute the superiority of the ancients in historical 
writings. One chief advantage arose from their pe- 
culiar art of describing and relating what th^ con- 
ceived to be the emotions, the interest, and the effects 
of the imagination, but not from any secret knowledge 
of the human heart, or the philosophical course of 
events. It was not likely that the ancients should 
have possessed this knowledge in an equal degree with 
those whom the lapse of centuries and multi^nied gen- 
erations have instracted by new examples, and who are 
inclined to contemplate, in a review of past history, so 
many crimes, misfortunes, and sufferings. 



CHAPTER VII. 

IT THB LATIN LITKBlTUBE, PBOM THB DBITH OF JLU- 
WJWTVB DOWN TO THE REION OF THB ANTONINBS. 
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Louis XV., an advanced progress was visible in phi- 
losophy, without either poetnr or literature having ac- 
quired any greater degree of perfection. Nearly the 
same advancement in the arts may be observed firom 
the period of Augustus to that of Antonines ; but vrith 
this difference, that the emperors who reigned during 
that interval were such atrocious monster^, that the em- 
pire, unable to support itself against despotic tyranny, 
sunk under its influence ; and me general spirit of the 
nation being thus broken, there was but a very small 
number of men who retained sufl&cient strength of 
mind to devote themselves to study. 

The minds of men, enervated by that inglorious ease 
in which they indulged themselves in the reisn of Au- 
gustus, lost even the remembrance of those heroic vir- 
tues to which Rome was indebted for her grandeur. 
Horace blushed not to avow in his verses, that he fled 
on the day of battle ; and Cicero and Ovid both testi- 
fied the greatest impatience at their exile, although 
there is the most striking difference in their manner of 
expressing it. The De Tristilnu of Ovid are filled 
with the repinings of despondencv, and the most ser- 
vile flattery of his prosecutor ; while Cicero, even in 
hid familiar correspondence with Atticus, contrived to 
ennoble, by a thousand different methods, the grief he 
felt at his unjust banishment. The variation in their 
sensations and in their expression is not to be attributed 
entirely to the dissimilarity of their character, but ttf 
the different periods in which they lived. General 
opinion inay be considered as the centre by which meii 
are united : and if it does not change the character, it 
in some degree modifies the forms in which men chose 
to appear .before the multitude. .^-^ 

After the flourishing reign of Augustus, there arose ] 
a more barbarous and oppressive tyranny, of which an- 
tiquity docs not fumish a second example. Excess of 
misfortune had in a great measure broken the Spirit of 
the nation ; and the slothful indolence into wliich they 
had degenerated since the overthrow of the republic, 
enervated alike superior minds with those of the vulgar ; 
while the horrid cruelties which were continually prac- 
tised upon them, rendered the lower classes of the peo- 
ple stiU more servile and contemptible :—4)ut in the 
midst of these dreadful calamities, a small number of 
enlightened men arose above the general despondency, 
and experienced more strongly the necessity of a socud 
philosophy. 

Seneca (of whom I shall only here form a judgment 
by his works,) Tacitus, Epictetus, and Marcus Aure- 
lius, although in different situations, and with characters 
which bore not the least resemblance to each other, 
were all inspired with the same abhorrence of guilt and 
indignation against vice : their writings in both the 
Greek and Latin language are composed of a character 
totally different from the literature of the period of Au- 
gustus ; they even possessed more force and energy 
uian was to be found in the republican philosophers 
themselves. The morals of Cicero are principally di- 
rected to the effect they ought to produce on others ; 
and those of Seneca express the self-command we 
should endeavor to acquire : the one seeks an honoia- 
ble power; the other, an asylum to shelter him from 
affliction : the one wishes to support and animate vir- 
tue ; the other, to inspire a contempt of vice. Cicero 
considers men only as they are connected with his 
country ; while Seneca, who had no country, was en- 
grossed entirely with what related to private individu- 
als. There is a certain vein of melancholy which pre- 
vails throughout the works of Seneca ; while those of 
Cicero are filled with energy and emulation. •— " 

When despotic tyrants menaced destraction, and 
philosophers were condemned Uka ^Ja&xBSwJt •«&!»knss5» 
criminaVa, \jo wsSct wv vgcia^Msivwa \««&o.\ '«^'^'*^ 
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Latin literature had not arrived at that perfect know- 
ledge and philosophical observation of general charac- 
ters which we find in Montaigne and LAbruyere ; bat 
they acquired a more intimate acquaintance with them- 
selves ; and their genius was confined by oppression 
to repose in their own bosoms. 

Tyranny, like other public calamities, may assist the 
development of philosophy ; but it is very destructive 
to literature, by suppressing emulation and corrupting 
the taste. 

It has been maintained, that the decline of the arts, of 
letters, and of empires, must necessarily happen after 
they have arrived at a certain degree of splendor : but 
this idea is not just ; for though I firmly believe diat 
the arts have their limits, above which they are incapa- 
ble of rising ; it is however very possible they may re- 
main at the same height without any retrogression : — 
and in every species of progressive knowledge, the 
moral nature ever tends to perfect itself. Precedent 
melioration is a cause of future melioration : the link 
of connection may be brokeaiJ)y accidental occurrences, 
which may impede future ffrogress, but which can by 
no means be considered as any consequence of prior 
advancement. 

Notwithstanding the dreadful nature of the circum- 
stances the writers had to contend with in the period 
of the Emperors, they were much superior in philosophy 
to the writers of the age of Augustus : but tne style of 
the Latin authors, in the third epoch of their literature, 
possessed much less elegance and purity : it was im- 
possible that, pnder such rude and ferocious tyrants, 
they could preserve a delicacy of taste and expression. 
The multitude were rendered contemptible by a servile 
imitation of the manners of the reigning tyrant ; while 
the smaller number of distinguished men found so much 
difficulty in communicating their ideas to each other, 
that it was impracticable for them to establish that 
critical, that literary legislation, which draws a positive 
line between that which is studied and that which is 
genuine, and marks likewise the difference between 
energy and exaggeration. 

Under the tyranny of the Emperors it was not per- 
mitted, nor would it have been possible, to have moved 
the people by eloquence; neither philosophical nor 
literary labors tended in the least degree to influence 
public events : nor can we discover, in any of the 
writings of that period, such a character as is marked 
by the desire of being useful, or any measure for de- 
termining particular actions, or for mspiring by words 
an actual and positive result. Amusement must be af- 
forded to the mind, in order to induce men who are 
separated from each other to literary pursuits, whose 
ambition is dormant, and who expect nothing from re- 
flection. It is very probable, in such a situation, for 
the writers to be guilty of aflectation ; because it is of 
the utmost importance to them, to render the form of 
their style attractive and pleasing. Seneca, and par- 
ticularly Pliny the Younger, are not entirely firee from 
that foible. It is also pretty certain that, like Juvenal, 
they might have vitiated their taste by their different 
modes of trial to inspure the honor of vice in a people 
who were hardened by the repetition of crimes ; and 
the sentiments of authors were so depraved by the pre- 
dominant manners of the times, that they could not re- 
tain that purity of expression which requires greater 
force when employed in pointing out the most disgust- 
ing images. But those errors which cannot bo denied, 
ought not to preclude us from acknowledging that the 
third epoch of the Roman literature was more cele- 
brated for men of profound genius, judgment, and solid 
understanding, than any other which preceded it. The 
ideas of Quintilian, in his treatise upon the art of rheto- 
ric, are certainly more novel and renned than any which 
are to be Jbund in £be f^ritinga of Cicero on the same 
vioject. QumtUian united bia aentimenta with those 
ofCTicero, and took bia df^partare from the point Cicero 



relinquished. The philosophy of Seneca penetrates 
deeply into the human heart. Pliny the Elder is, of all 
the writers of antiquity, the one who approaches the 
nearest to truth in the sciences. Tacitus, in every re- 
spect, has an unlimited preference over the greatest 
Latin historians. 

The first authors who wrote and comprehended supe- 
rior language, were enraptured by the harmony of 
phrases ; and neither Cicero himself, nor his auditors, 
felt at that time the want of a style more energetic than 
that which, was furnished by their own ideas. But at 
they advanced in literature, their taste for the simple 
pleasures of imagination lessened by degrees, and the 
mind became more diligent in the search of abstract 
ideas. The intercourse between mankind increased 
with the progress of a^es ; their conceptions were bet- 
ter regulated, and a varie^ of circumstances produced 
new discoveries and combinations : thus, reflection may 
be pronounced the successor of time. It is this pro- 
gressive style which is visible in the last epoch of the 
Latin literature, notwithstanding the local diflSk^uUies 
which at that time impeded the advancement of the 
human understanding. 

During the tragical reign of the Emperors, it noost 
be said, to the honor of the Romans, that most of the 
efforts of imagination sunk into oblivion. Lucan wrote 
but to revive the remembrance of the republic ; and his 
death suflSiciently attests the peril which attended the 
arduous task. It was in ifain that the ferocious Em- 
perors of Rome testified the greatest partiality for pub- 
lic amusements ; not one theatrical production, worthy 
of any continued success, appeared during their reign ; 
not one poetical essay remains, to remind us of the 
disgraceful leisure of servitude : the men of letters did 
not at that period so far degrade their talents, as to emr 
ploy thetn in the decoration of tyranny ; their sole oc- 
cupation was the study of phi]o80{^y and eloquence, — 
weapons calculated to overthrow even oppression it- 
self 

Flattery has tarnished the writings of some phi- 
losophers of that period, and their rhetorical figures 
were disgraceful : nevertheless, the art of printing 
being then unknown was a circumstance, in some re- 
spects, favorable to the freedom of the pen ; despotism 
was less watchful over composition, when the means of 
publishing were so extremely limited. Polemical wri- 
tings, as well as those which influence temporary 
opinions and contemporaneous events, could be of no 
service ; neither could they have any power before the 
use of the press was discovered ; ae they could never 
be sufficiently diffused to produce any popular effect : 
the tribune alone could accomplish this point ; but com> 
position then confined itself to works upon general 
ideas, or anterior facts instructive to succeeding genersr 
tions. Tjrrants at that period were much less solicits 
ous as to the liberty of^the pen, than they are at the 
present era ; posterity not being under their jurisdiction, 
they willingly left it to the philosophers. 

We are ready to inquire, how it happened that, at 
this period, none of the Romans devoted themselves to 
the study of the sciences 1 It has frequently occurred, 
that, under the yoke of tyranny, men of superior ac- 
quirements were unwilling to render themselves con- 
temptible ; but as they did not wish to revolt, they 
were employed in independent researches. But it may 
be apprehended, that the dangers which at the time 
threatened men of great talents, were too imminent to 
leave them sufficient leisure for the exercise and labors 
of genius. It is also possible that the Romans retained 
suck a portion of republican indignation, as to withdraw 
entirely theur attention from the destiny of their coun- 
try. Philosophy calls forth the energies of the soul ; 
while the sciences transport the ideas into quite a dif- 
ferent channel. In short, at that period they had nol 
discovered tl^e V>e&t melViQ^ o( ^xn«>ait iiv tJhe study of 
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Ution to proceed with ▼igor, where no great success 
ind 88 yet been obtained. 

One of the principal causes of the destruction of the 
empires of antiqaity, was their ignorance of several im- 
portant discoveries in the sciences : which event estab- 
lished more equality between men and nations. The 
diecline of empires is no more in the natural order of 
events, than that of letters and of knowledge. But be- 
fore the civilization of Europe, before the political and 
military systems and the use of gunpowder, had placed 
nations nearer on an equality, and, in short, previous to 
the establishment of the art of printing, national spirit 
and national knowledge must of course have been vic- 
tims to the barbarians, who were certainly more skilful 
as warriors, than other men. However, had the press 
existed, the acquirements and opinions of the people 
would daily have increased in strength, and the Roman 
character would have been preserved, and with it, the 
republic would have continued its superiority : we 
should not then have witnessed the banishment of a 
people who were fond of liberty without subordination, 
and glory divested of jealousy ; a people who, instead 
of requiring that men should degrade themselves to ob- 
tain their favor, had raised theur ideas to the true appre- 
ciation of virtues and talents, in order to honor them 
with their esteem ; a people, whose admiration was di- 
rected by their judgment, but in whom judgment was 
. never biassed by their admiration. 

The genius of mankind, and above all, patriotism, 
would be entirely discouraged, if it could be proved that 
there was a moral necessity for the greatest nations to 
be eclipsed after having enlightened the world for a 
certain length of time. Sut this succession of dethroned 
people is not an inevitable fatality. If we study the 
Aublime reflections of Montesquieu on the causes of 
the decline of the Romans, we shall clearly perceive 
tihat the greatest part of those causes do not exist in 
the present days. The part of Europe which was not 
included in the civilization, was likely to invade the one 
less enlightened; for nature always inclines towards 
equality: and it was therefore absolutely necessary 
that the advantages of society should be universal ; that 
the diffusion of knowledge, the charms of a domestic 
Hfe, and also commercial relations, by establishing more 
purity in their enjoyments, should appease by degrees 
the rivalry of nations. 

The crimes scarcely to be credited, of which the 
Roman empire was the theatre, was one of the princi- 
pal causes of their fall ; the disorderly lives they led, 
and the* discrepancy of public opinions, could alone 
have permitted such horrible excesses.* If we except 
the reign of terror in France, atrocity is neither inherent 
in the nature or the manners of Europeans in the present 
era. The state of slavery, which exempted one class 
of men from the performance of any moral duty ; the 
small supply of means which could promote general in- 
struction; the diversity of philosophical sects, which 
Ihrew the minds of men into incertitude with respect to 
what was just or unjust ; the indiflference relative to 
suflfering and death, an indiflference which owed its 
birth to courage, but which terminated by exhausting 
the natural sources of sympathy; — these were the 
several sources of that savage cruelty which existed 
among the Romans. 

A disgusting depravity, which ab'ke infringed upon 
nature and morality, completed the degradation of a 
people once so great ; and their debasement, prepared 
an easy triumph for the Northern people. The civili- 

• When Caligula went to make war in Brltany, he sent Pro- 

toceneato the Senate: Scribonius, a senator, approached him 

With the intention of addressing him in some phrase of saluta- 

uon upon his arrival ; when Protogenes, raising his voice, said, 

^it poflsible that an enemy of the Emperors can allow himself 

*<* pay a complimeot to me ?> The senators, who heard these 

^J^^a, kavaeaiatelyBeized Scriboniua, and as they were unarm* 

JJ«J#^/ auMacnd bim with their peoknivea. This trail csr- 

^mcr^uaaaafl/lnataaeaof base intrepidity related in mod- 



zation of Europe, the establishment of the Christian r» 
ligion, the discovery of the sciences, and the diflfusioi 
of knowledge, were as so many bulwarks against de* 
pravation, and destroyed the ancient causes of barbari- 
ty : therefore the fall of nations, and in consequence 
mat pf letters, is now much less to be apprehended ; — 
a truth which I hope the following chapter will more 
deariy demonatrato. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE INVASION OF THE PBOPLS OP THE NORTH ; THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OP THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION ; AND 
THE REVIVAL OP LETTERS. 

We may reckon in history a lapse of more than ten^ 
centuries, during which it is generally that the human r 
understanding has been on the decline. It certainly} 
would be a great objection to the system of progressive I 
knowledge, that such a long course of jears, so con- 1 
siderable a portion of the times with which we are ac-l 
quainted, should have rolled along, and yet the import-! 
ant work of perfectabUity should have recoiled from the 
grasp of each ardent pursuers : but this objection, 
which I should regard as irrefragable, if it had any . 
foundation in truth, I can confute in a very simple and . 
satisfactory manner. I do not conceive that the human 
species have retrograded during this epoch ; on the con- 
trary, it is admitted that, in the course of the above ton 
centiuries, great eflforts'have been made in the propaga- 
tion of knowledge, as well as in the development of die 
intellectual faculties. ...u^ 

We are convinced, by the study of history, that all 
principal events tond towards the same end, namely, 
the civilization of the world. In each century, we per- 
ceive new classes of people admitted to the benefits 
of social order; and even war, notwithstanding its 
cruel disasters, has been known to extend the empire of 
knowledge. 

The Romans civilized the people whom they con- 
quered ; but they were indebted to Greece for the 
first ray of light, which appeared as a small brilliant 
speck in the midst of a region of darkness. Some 
centuries after, a warlike people united under the same 
laws a part of the world, in order to civilize it, which 
they had first won by conquest. The people of the 
north, although they banished for a time the arts and 
literature which flourished in the east, nevertheless ac- 
quired a share of the knowledge possessed by the van- 
quished ; and the inhabitants of more than one half of 
Europe, who till that period had remained i^orant of 
the nature of civilized society, participated m the ad- 
vantages. Time has, therefore, discovered to us a 
regular design in a series of events, which appeared at 
first but the effects of chance. Thus we perceive 
thouglit always predominant in the minutisB of ac tions 
and of ages. "^^ 

The invasion of the barbarians was, without doubt, a \ 
calamity to the nations that were contemporaries of the 
revolution ; but the reality of the event was necessary 
to the propagation of knowledge. The enervated in- 
habitants of the east, in associating with the people of | 
the north, were indebted to them for a degree of ener- ^ 
gy : whereas the people of the north acquired a mild- 
ness and docility that must have been of great service 
in completing their intellectual faculties. Whenever 
war is declared between two enlightened nations 
simply upon political interest, it may be considered 
as the most fatal scourge that ever tesvilt^^ ^iswv "ishRk 
human paasiotiH •. \iw\. \Jttfc >at^\M\\. ^^^ox-^ -w^^-v^^ 
in t\\e covii%ft ol a. ^« tsa.'S oc.wiKtfswJ^:| '^^^^!2L««''tlL 
adoplAQn ot cw\aHv \^*%% >xi ^'^ ^^ %»^^^^ ^ 
poww 

It Vva* biiMv ?L*^«^^c^«^ ^^ 
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Christian religion was the caase of the degradation of 
letters and of philosophy : bnt I am fully convinced, 
that the Christian religion, at the period of its establish- 
ment, was indispensabl)r necessary to civilization, and 
to the uniting of the spirit of the north with the man- 
ners of the east ; and 1 am farther of opinion, that the 
religious contemplations produced by Christianity to 
whatever object they mi^ht be applied developed 
the faculties of the mmd, and prepared it for 
the reception of metaphysics, morality, and science. 

There are certain periods in history, in which the 
love of glory and every other energetic passion appear 
to have been extinct. When calamity becomes gener- 
al in a country, egotism is universal : a certain portion 
of happiness is absolutely necessary to the strength of 
a nation ; adversity cannot inspire with courage indi- 
viduals whose spirits have been broken by it, except in 
the midst of a nation who have been so fortunate as to 
preserve the sensations of admiration or of pity ; but 
when all are equally overcome by affliction, public 
opinion loses its influence, and refuses its accustomed 
support to individuals : days and years may remain, but 
life has no aim, no .end in view ; emulation has lost its 
vigor, and voluptuous pleasures become the sole inter- 
est of an inglorious existence, without honor and 
without morals. Such is described to be the state of 
the people of the east, under the chiefs of the lower 
empire. 

Another nation, but who are equally as far from the 
true principles of virtue, made their appearance, and 
easily achieved a conquest over a people rendered pus- 
illanimous by indolence and inactivity. The ferocity 
of despotism excited by war, in which ignorance was 
also predominant, had such an effect on the alarmed 
senses of men as to produce crimes, opposite indeed to 
the vile degradation of the people they had conquered, 
but more terrible in their effects. To civilize such 
conquerors, and to elevate such a race as had been 
conquered, was a task which nothing but enthusiasm 
could have effected ; — that forcible power of the mind 
which, it is true, sometimes leads it astray, but which 
alone subdues that habitual instinct of self-love and in- 
creasing personality, that causes happiness to consist in 
an individual sacrifice. 

I would have it understood, that I do not mean to 
weaken the indignation which is inspired by the crimes 
and follies of superstition ; but to consider each great 
epoch of the philosophical history of thought, relative 
to the state the human mind was in at that time ; 
' and the Christian religion, when it was firmly establish- 
ed, was, as it appears to me, necessary to the progress 
of reason. 

The people of the north esteemed life as of little 
value : this disposition, though it inspired them with a 
degree of personal courage, could not but be productive 
of cruelty towards others They were possessed of 
genius, melancholy, and an inclination to the mysteri- 
ous ; but at the same time they entertained a profound 
contempt for knowledge of every description, as incom- 
patible with the spirit of a wamor. The women, pos- 
sessing more leisure, were much better instructed than 
the men ; they were beloved, and the men were faith- 
ful to them : their affection naturally produced a de- 
gree of sensibility : but power and the loyal fidelity of 
a warrior, and truth as an attribute of power, were 
the only ideas they ever ascribed to virtue : the 
gratification of their vengeance was by them digiu- 
ned with a place in the heavens. By exhibiting the 
scars in the foreparts of their bodies, by reciting the 
numbers of their enemies whose blood Uiey had spilt, 
they thought to captivate the affections of the softer 
asx. They offered human victims to their mistresses, 
86 to their gods. Their gloomy atmosphere pre- 
^nted nothiDg Jo their imaginatiott but storms and 
anbr<w .- tbey marked the rerolution of days by the 
cMicalation of nights, and the pmgress of years by the 



winters. The giants of frosts presided over their ez-> 
ploits. Accordmg to their traditions, the deluge of 
the earth was a deluge of blood ; and they believed 
that Odin looked down from heaven to animate their 
carnage. Their rewards and punishments were all 
proportioned to their actions in war. Man, with 
them, seemed bom but for the destruction of his fellow- 
man. They paid no respect to advanced age : 
they regarded every species of study with con- 
tempt ; and were utter strangers to humanity. The 
faculties of their mind were engrossed by one pursuit : 
— war was their sole occupation, and theii only aim was 
conquest. 

Such were the principles from which were to be ex- 
tracted gentleness, morality, and a taste for letters; 
nor was the task to be executed upon the people of the 
east less difiSicult ; the Roman character, so celebrated 
for national pride and political institutions, was totally 
extinct : the inhabitants of Italy were disgusted with 
the very idea of glory ; they were entirely devoted ta 
voluptuousness and sensuality ; they acknowledged 
plurality of gods, and ordained festivals to their honor ; 
and they acknowledged their sovereigns at the hands of 
a few soldiers, who elevated or disgraced them agreear 
bly to their caprice or pleasure : constantly subject to 
an arbitrary proscription, they were regardless of death, 
not from the ideas mspired by courage, but fr(Mn the in- 
toxication of vice : death interrupted no brilliant pro- 
jects, no progression of useful suggestions ; it severed 
no tender ties, it only interfered with the pleasures and 
amusements with which possibly they had been pre- 
viously wparied and disgusted. Universal corruptioD 
had destroyed even the remembrance of virtue ; and 
had any one showed merely an inclination to have re- 
called it, he would only have excited astonishment 
united with censure, llie moral virtues of the people 
of the east were swallowed up by sensual enjoyments ; 
while those of the people of the north were lost sight 
of amidst martial exercises. If there still existed 
among this degenerate people a vestige of that innate 
taste for the arts, letters, and philosophy, it was direct- 
ed towards metaphysical subtilties ; while the sophis* 
tical spirit lefl them in doubt as to the truth of argu- 
ment, and indifference respecting the affecticms of the 
heart. 

It was in the midst of this deplorable depression 
into which the people of the east had fallen, that the 
Christian religion offered its powerful aid ; and taught 
them to embrace the rules of duty, a voluntary devo- 
tion, and gave them good assurances for the establish- 
ment of a holy faith. But it may be asked, would it 
not have been more desirable that they should have 
been recalled to virtue by philosc^hy 1 In answer to 
which I observe, that it would have been impossible at 
that period to have acquired an influence over the hu- 
man mind by any other means than the co-operation of 
the passions, wluch it may be said, are always in oppo- 
sition to reason : religion alone is acquainted with the 
surest means to apply the passions most effectually to 
auswer her own wise ends and purposes. 

The nations of the earth were all influenced by en- 
thusiasm : Mahomet, by fostering this propensity, gave 
birth to fanaticism, which advanced with the most as- 
tonishing facility. Mahomet was considered as a man 
certainly great in himself ; hut his prodigious success 
was owing to the moral disposition of the times : his 
religion, however, was only calculated for the people 
of Uie east, as its chief tendency was to revive the 
military spirit, by offering pleasures as the recompense 
of their exploits : — ^it created warriors, but did not in 
the least assist the intellectual improvement. This 
general-propket employed himself entirely in the dis- 
cipline of soldiers, and instilling obedience and enforc- 
ing it : but the dogma of fisitality, which rendered them 
invincible in vrex, \eit X^osoi ^froftii voii «VQL\A!i ^voxdi^ 
the time of peace. T\v<b OVunft^va T^\^<m^ \»:siS2D% % 
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legislator, whose grand aim was the perfection of morals, 
mSi to unite under the same banner nations of different 
manners and of a contrary belief, could not fail of being 
more favorable to the increase of virtue and the expan- 
sion of the faculties of the miiuL Many combinations 
were necessary, in order to secure the confidence of 
two nations so opposite in their manners as the people 
of the north and those of the east. The Christian re- 
ligion was chosen by the people of the north ; it was 
favorable to their melancholy disposition and inclina- 
tion for gloomy images, and also to their continual and 
|>rofound contemplation relative to the destination of 
the dead. There was nothing in the principles of pa- 
ganism which could have rendered it acceptable to the 
people of this character ; the dogmas of itte Christian 
religion, and the exalted spurit of the firat secretaries, 
encouraged and directed the habitual depression in- 
spired by their cloudy atmosphere. Some of their 
virtues, as truth, chastity, ana a strict observance of 
their promises; were consecrated by the divine laws ; thus 
religion, without altering the nature of their courage, 
contrived to divert it to another object ; their customs 
required them to support every hardship with magna- 
nimity, in order to be esteemed illustrious in war : re- 
ligion enjoined them to brave all sufferings, and even 
<leath itself, in the defence of their faith and the fulfil- 
ment of their several duties : destructive intrepidity 
was changed into an unshaken resolution ; and resis- 
tance, which had no other aim but to conquer force, 
was directed by {vinciples of morality. The errora of 
fiinaticism have often perverted the jud^ent and 
ruined the principles ; but in this instance it caused a 
nation, till then invincible, to anderatand and acknow- 
ledge a power superior to their own; to substitute 
^duties for laws, and the terror produced by religion 
•proved a restraint on their actions. The man of in- 
terior abilities menaced his superior, and the dawn of 
equality may be said to have first received its existence. 
The people of the east, susceptible of enthusiasm, 
readdy devoted themselves to a life of contemplation, 
which was analogous to their climate and inchnations. 
They were the first to receive with ardor the monarchi- 
cal institutions. Austerities and mortifications ' were 
quickly adopted by a nation given up to a voluptuous 
satiety which naturally led to an exaggeration of reli- 
gious observances. A people so ardent, credulous, 
sttd fanatic, were an easy prey to superatition, and to 
crimes at which nature and humanity shudder ; religion 
was less beneficial to them than to the people of the 
north, on account of their more extended depravity and 
corruption of morals. The task is easier to civilize an 
tffnorant race, than to elevate a corrupted people from 
their state of depravation. 

The Christian religion gave new vigor to the princi- 
ples of moral life in a set of men ^o were without 
connection, without any direct punuit in view, or any 
tie Uiat could endear their existence. It is true, it was 
incapable of restoring to them their country; but it 
elevated their thoughts, polluted with the vices of man- 
kind, to a future state ; and they found consolation in 
the hope of participating in a happy immortality. Thus 
many charactero were awakened to energy by religion ; 
and in consequence of the follies of martyrdom, re- 
sulted a renunciation of self-interest, and an abstraction 
of thought, which proved very favorable to the human 
intellect 

The Christian religion became a bond of union be- 
tween the people of the north and those of the east ; 
it blended mannen and opinions that were before dia- 
metrically opposite ; and, by reconciling the most in- 
▼eterate enemies, formed nations, among whom energy 
has strengdied talents, and talents have awakened en- 
ergy. This reciprocal benefit was, nevertheless, pro- 
dnced by slow degrees: eternal providence employs 
ecotnries in the accompUAment of its designs ; while 
mv £mte existeace feeh initaled and amazed al ibe 



delay. But eventually the victors and the vanquished 
have formed but one united people in the different ' 
countries of Europe : — ^to this end the Christian reli- 
gion has most powerfully contributed. 

But before I proceed in analyzing some other ad- 
vantages of the Christian religion, I must request per- 
mission to stop here, to make a few remarks upon what 
strikes me to be a resemblance between this epoch and 
the French revolution. 

The nobiUty, or those who ranked in the firat class 
of society, generally united all the advantages of a dis- 
tinguished ^ucation ; but they were enervated by pros- 
perity, and by degrees lost those virtues which might 
have rendered their social pre-eminence excusable ; 
while it may be observed, that the lower ordera of the 
people had not advanced far in civilization ; and their 
mannera, which were restrained by laws, were likely to 
revert to their natural ferocity on the firat dawn of lib- 
erty : — ^it may almost be said, that they made an invar 
sion upon the superior classes of society ; and that 
all we have suffered, and all we condemn in the revo- 
lution, arises from that fatal necessity of confiding the 
direction of affaira to those conquerora of the civil order, 
whose aim was certainly directed by philosophy, but 
whose education was many centuries behind those 
whom they conquered. Those who have been con- 
querora in the field, and victorious at home, bear a 
great resemblance in character to the men of the north ; 
and in the vanquished we acknowledge the analogy to 
the acquirements, the prejudices, the vices, and the so- 
cial description of the people of the east. But due lati- 
tude must be given for the education of conquerora, 
and the knowledge which was formerly confined to a 
few individuals, must be expanded before the leading 
rulers in France will be entirely divested of barbarity 
and vulgarity. 

We are however led to hope, that the civilization of 
our northern nations will not require ten or twelve cen- 
turies ; we make more rapid advances than our ances- 
tors did, and the reason is obvious. Amongst a peo- 
ple deriving no advantage from education, men are fre- 
quently discovered who possesses a remarkably clear 
underatanding and quick perception, added to the bene- 
fits resulting from the present enlightened century, the 
use of the press, and a knowledge of the surrounding 
nations ; which must each of them necessarily contn- 
bute to aid the progress of a class of people newly ad- 
mitted to the direction of political affaira. But it is dif- 
ficult at present to anticipate what will be the final ro- 
sult of the war between the ancient possessors and the 
new conquerora. It will be a happy termination, if we 
shall discover, as at the epoch of the invasion of the 
northern nations, a philosphical system, a virtuous en- 
thusiasm, and a solid and equitable legislation, that 
might prove to us the light the Christian, religion ap- 
peared in to the ancients ; sentiments in which the conr 
queror and the conquered may be said to have united. 
This reconciliation between the north and the east, 
which was so benificial to the world, was not the only 
advantage which resulted from the Christian religion ; 
for it is generally believed, that the abolition of slavery 
was the consequence of its benign precepts : to this de- 
cree of justice we may add other benefits which it con- 
ferred upon mankind, namely domestic hi^piness and 
the sympathy of pity. 

Every circumstance with the ancients, even their do- 
mestic concerns, bore the marks of that odious institu- 
tion of slavery ; the disposal of life and death was vested 
in parental authority : the repeated instances of that bar- 
barous custom of publicly exposing their children ; — 
the power of husbands, similar in many respects to that 
.of fathera ; — ^in short, all their civil laws boro samA 
analogy to that d^^Jw^Va ^^^^fc^Xa.^ ^'S«sswj«^^MttK 
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fd, it was onWby slow gradations that they could arme 
&t liberty. The Women during the term of their lives, 
and the children in a state of mfancy, were subjected 
31 a certain degree to the conditions of slavery. 

In the degenerate ages of the Roman empire, the wo- 
men were torn from their servitude by the most un- 
Oridled licentiousness, and plunged into the abyss of 
degradation ; but the introduction of Christianity re- 
stored them, in respect to moral and religious duties 
at least, to a state of equality with the men. Christi- 
anity, by rendering marriage a sacred institution, secur- 
ed the affection which arose from conjugal attachment ; 
the dogmas of purgatory exacted the same punishments 
from both sexes, and promised the same recompense 
io each. The Evangelists, who recommended private 
virtues, an obscure destiny, and a pious humility, offer- 
ed to both ' sexes the means of obtainir^g a religious 
palm. The mind is disposed towards religion by sen- 
sibility ; on which account women surpassed men in 
that Christian emulation which £urope possessed dur- 
ing the first centuries of modem history. 

The roving people of the north were, by the influence 
of religion, brought to a settled state of life and the en- 
joyments of domestic happiness they settled themselves 
in one country, and dwelt in society ; and the legisla- 
tion of civil life was reformed by an adherence to re- 
ligious principles. It was at this period that women 
were admitted to their proper station in life ; and from 
this time the sweets of domestic happiness begun to be 
experienced. A too great share of power is injurious 
to native goodness, and destroys all delicacy ; with one 
part of the creation, neither virtues nor sentiments could 
resist the exercise of authority ; and with the other, they 
would vanish by the means of habitual apprehension. 
The felicity of man arises from the independence of 
the object of his desires : he may conceive that he is 
beloved, when chosen by a free being who makes it 
their study to conform to his wishes, to obey him ; and 
to relinquish her taste, her habits, and her time, to ren- 
der his existence complete. How much the perfec- 
tions of his mind, and the sentiments of his heart are 
increased by the ideas and the impressions of a union 
of this descnption, is obvious : the parties having lan- 
guished a length of time in a solitary and joyless state, 
now enter, as it were into a new world of their own 
creating, by contributing to the moral existence of each 
other. 

Few works of real superiority have been written by 
women : nevertheless, they have been eminently use- 
ful in the progress oif literature, from the number of 
ideas with which men have been inspired by their con- 
stant intercourse with female delicacy and sensibility. 
Productions of every kind have been multiplied, since 
objects have been considered in a new point of view : 
the confidence inspired by a near and dear connection, 
has conveyed more instruction to the moral nature 
than all the treatises and systems vrbich have been writ- 
ten by men, — such as they appear to each other, and 
not what they are in reality. 

Commiseration for sufferings must, in every age, 
have naturally existed in the human heart ; neverthe- 
less, how different are the morals of antiquity from those 
of Christianity ! The one is founded upon violence, 
and the other upon sympathy. The wariike spirit 
must have presided at the origin of societies, is discerni- 
ble even in the philosophy of the Stoics : self-command 
was exercised, so to speak, with a warlike energy : the 
happiness of others was not the object of ancient mo- 
rality, the principal aim of the philosophers being to 
render men independent of each other. 

The Christian reli^on also requires self denial : this 

virtue has, by monlush fanaticism, been extended far 

beyond the austerity of ancient philosophy : but the 

nrinciples of this sacrifice, so strongly enjoined by 

C^tiMnityr, are, perfect Babtmwion to the divine will, 

Mm^ meek bumUity towude our /eiionr-ereatarei ; — 



not Uke the Stoics, to sacrifice every thing to the pride 
and dignity of our own character. By an attention to 
the literal sense of the gospel, unsullied by the false 
interpretations which have been given of it, we clearly 
perceive that a benevolent spirit of compassion towards 
the unhappy pervades its every page : and we there 
find it is considered as a duty incumbent upon man to 
feel deeply for the distresses incident to humanity. 

In order to acquire a knowledge of the human heart, 
it was expedient to adopt a system of morality alto- 
gether sympathetic: and although religion in general 
enjoins a subjection of the passions, that of Christian- 
ity came much nearer than that of the stoics to the 
knowledge of their power. Its peculiar benignity and 
indulgence gave a greater latitude to the character of 
men to develop themselves; and philosophy, whose 
purpose is to study the movements of the human heart, 
certainly acquired much knowledge by it. 

Literature was also considerably benefited by the 
effects produced by melancholy. It is true, that the 
religion of the people of the north inspired them at all 
times with a similar disposition ; but it is to Chris- 
tianity that the French orators were indebted for those 
powerful and gloomy ideas which added grandeur to 
their eloquence. 

The Christian religion has been accused of producing 
a degree of relaxation in the human mind : but the in- 
tention of the gospel was to counteract a ferocious aiid 
cruel disposition : how then is it possible to inspire at 
the same time a great portion of humanity toward our 
fellow-creatures and a perfect indifference for ourselves 1 
Murder must be represented in sanguinary colors ; a 
sensation of horror must be excited fi>r bloodshed and 
death; and nature itself will not suffer sympathy to 
remain entirely exterior. 

It is admitted, that fanaticism has at different times 
obscured the sentiments of humanity which are an- 
nexed to the Christian religion : but it is its general 
spirit that I wish to examine ; and in our own times, 
and in the countries where the reformation has been 
established, we may remark what salutary effects the 
gospel has had on the morals. 

The toleration of paganism was resetted by the phi- 
losophers, when they compared it with the fanaticism 
inspired by the Christian religion. Strong passions 
frequently precipitate men into the commission of 
crimes which cooler reason would never have pennit- 
ted : but there are events in history where the exerbion 
of such passions invigorate society; reason, assisted 
by time, profits by the effects of great commotions; 
and many ideas have been discovered by the help ef 
the passions, which would have remained in darkness 
without them. 

The human mind requires a violent concussion, iit 
order to annex its ideas to novel objects : even earth- 
quakes and subterraneous fires have presented to man- 
kind sources of wealth which time alone would not 
have been sufficient to have discovered. I think I dis- 
cern another proof in favor of this opinion, in the great 
influence acquired by the study of theology beyond that 
of metaphysics ; this pursuit has often been condemned 
as a very idle and useless method of employing talents ; 
and it has also been alleged as one of the principal causes 
of the barbarity of the first centuries of our era . Never- 
theless, it is a style of intellectual effort which has 
developed, in a singular manner, the faculties of the 
mind. If we judge the result of this labor only as con- 
nected with the arts suggested by imagination, nothing 
certainly can give a more unfavorable opinion of it. 
The noble elegance and graceful forms of antiquity are 
entirely obscured beneath the pedantic errors (rftheolo- 
ffical writers ; but that degree of understanding which 
18 adapted to the study of the sciences, is acquired hjf 
disputing upon different opinions, notwithstanding tber 
object is equaUy puerile aud abauxd. Attention and 
abatxac^n aio natixnQiV^ Vc^TticiX \si «k mvcA c& ^w^^^ 
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fleetkm ; and those faculties are alone sufficient to aid 
the progress of the human understanding. 

The talents and the imagination which are by this 
means derived, give new vigor to the memory : but it 
is entirely owing to metaphysical method that we are 
indebted for fresh ideas. The abilities of men are ex- 
ercised by spiritual dogmas in the conception of ab- 
stract sentiments ; and the extended contention of the 
mind, actuated by the subtle chain of theological con- 
sequences, prepares the faculties for the study of the 
more abstruse sciences. But it may be asked, how can 
a deep examination into the nature of error be serviceap 
Me towards bringing to light the knowledge of truth 1 
It is that art of reasoning, and that strict meditation, by 
which we are enabled to pursue metaphysical references, 
and to create order and method, which is always an 
useful exercise for the faculties of thought, from what- 
ever degree they are taken, and whatever end they 
wish to arrive at. 

Without doubt, if the faculties which were thus de- 
veloped had not since been directed to other objects, 
much mischief would have been produced to the human 
species ; but in the discovery of the revival of letters 
we perceive ideas so quickly arise, and the sciences to 
advance in so rapid and extraordinary a manner, that 
we are led to believe, that even in pursuing a false bias, 
the mind acquired the strength and knowledge which 
accelerated its progress towards reason and philosophy. 

Some men are disposed from inclination to study the 
abstract ; but the greater number are tempted by party- 
interest. Political knowledge made rapid advances 
during the first years of the French revolution ; becjBMMte 
it served the ambition of some, and created general agi- 
tation. Theological questions, in their time, were ob- 
jects creative of a lively interest and a profound analy- 
sis : the disputes to which they gave rise, were ani- 
mated by the authority of power and the fear of perse- 
cution. If the spirit of faction had not introduced it- 
self into metaphysics, and if ambition had not been in- 
terested in abstract discussions, men would not have 
felt a sufficient motive to have induced them to over- 
come those difficulties which are necessary to the dis- 
coveries and progress of the subsequent ages. 

Thus instruction makes its way among all ranks of 
people. When the professed opinions upon any order 
of ideas whatever, become the cause and the weapons 
of parties ; hatred, and rage, and jealousy, unit^ to 
each report, engage on every side the objects in discus- 
sion, and agitate with violence every question depend- 
ing : but when the passions have subsided, reason car&> 
ifiTly looks round the field of contest for some fragments 
to assist in the researches after truth. 

Every institution, merely beneficial in the moment 
of danger, may be considered in itself an insupportable 
abuse, after having corrected abuses still more atrocious. 
Chivalry was necessary to soften military fer^ity ; and 
tended to the cultivation of female society, and of re- 
ligion : but chivalry, as an order, as a sect, as the cause 
«f separating mankind instead of uniting them, ouffht 
to have been considered as a fatal evil the moment that 
it ceased to be of any essential utility. 

The Roman jurisprudence, which they were happy 
to have received by a people whose extent of know- 
ledge consisted in the right of conquest, became a cun- 
ning and pedantic study ; it occupied the greater part 
of the learned men, who had relinquished for it the pur- 
suit of theology. The knowledge of the ancient lan- 
Sages, which revived the true hterary taste, inspired 
: some time an absurd mania for erudition ; the pre- 
sent and the future were almost annihilated in the pue- 
lile examination of the most trifiing circumstances which 
xefcrospect afiforded ; commentaries upon the works of 
^ ancients preceded philosophical observations : — it 
Mpeared as if it were ordained that literary producUont 
should ioterfare with muikiad and nature. The great 
^atmmtMB in whicb erudition was holden, entirely en- 






grossed the spirit of invention ; and every event that 
concerned the ancients, acquired an equal degree of in- 
terest. 

Nevertheless, these different foibles had their separ- 
ate advantages ; and we may perceive, on the revival 
of letters, that those nations which were esteemed bar- 
barous were beneficial as well as others ; first, they 
added to the number of civilized people ; and secondly, 
they were of use in bringing the understanding to per- 
fection. 

If we consider the revival of letters only in its rela- 
tion to the wo^s of imagination and taste, we shall 
find, without doubt, that there have been nearly sixteen 
hundred years lost ; and that, since the time of Virgil 
to the period of the Catholic mysteries represented on 
the Paris theatres, the human understanding, in the ac- 
quirement of arts, has been retrograding towards the 
most absurd barbarism. But this was not the case with 
philosophical works. Bacon, Machiavel, Montaigne, 
and Galileo, all nearly contemporaries, in three different 
countries, emerged all at once out of general obscurity ; 
and shew themselves, for many centuries forward, the 
last writers of ancient literature, and, above all, the last 
philosophers of antiquity. ..^ 

If the human understanding had not made some pro- I 
gross even in those centuries in which we can scarcely ' 
discover any traces of it ; should we have seen, at the 
period of the revival of letters, men who, in morals, 
politics, and the sciences, surpassed the ^eatest ge- 
niuses of antiquity 1 If there exists an infinite dis- 
tance between the late celebrated men of antiquity and 
those who are illustrious in letters and sciences ; and if 
Bacon, Machiavel, and Montaigne, possessed ideas and 
knowledge superior to those of Pliny, Marcus Aurelius, 
&c. ; is It not evident, that the human reason did not 
lie dormant during the centuries which separated the 
lives of those celebrated meni We must not lose 
sight of the principle which I enforced at the com- 
mencement of this work, namely, that the most dis- 
tinguished genius never rises but a very few degrees 
above the knowledge of his own century. The his- 
tory of the human understanding during the interval 
which elapsed between the time of Pliny and Bacon, 
Epictetus and Montaigne, Plutarch and Machiavel, is 
very little understood by us ; because men and nations, 
generally speaking, were confounded together in the 
single event of war ; but military exploits created a 
very feeble interest ajfter the period of their power was 
past. There has never, since the commencement of 
the world, been any other standard for enlightened men 
to abide by, but the advancement of knowledge and of 
reason ; nevertheless, let us observe, with the learned 
man, the secret manner in which nature combines her 
developments. The mo^list perceives the combina- 
tion of causes which, during the space of fourteen 
hundred years, have been bnnging about the actual 
state of the sciences and of philosophy. 
' What strength of mind suddenly shone forth in the 
middle of the fifteenth century ! What important dis- 
coveries were made ! New methods were adopted in 
a few years ! Such a rapid progress, such an astonish- 
ing success ! must they not have some connection with 
something anterior 1 And even in the arts, was not 
all false taste quickly expelled 1 The progress of 
thought in a very short time discovered the principles 
of the really beautiful ; and literature was rapidly 
brought to perfection, from the great exercise the mind 
had experienced on its return to the path of reason, 
during which it made speedy advances toward per- 
fection. 

One principal cause of the eager emulation which 
was excited by the revival of letters, was the ^«at 
splendor it annoxed \» \}q» tassskfe ^S. ^ wio^N^x^fex. ^^^^^ 
ace in some dewreft ai&\oTX^t8^^X^WVQ.\5a^^^^ 
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nets. Wearied with the absurd military prejudice, the 
aim of which was to degrade and abolish literature, the 
people descended into the opposite extreme : it is also 
possible that the parade of recompensing opinions was 
necessary to excite men to the difficult labor- required, 
three centuries since, to render modern lanffuages per> 
feet, to effect the regeneration of philosoj^al ^irit, 
and the creation of a new method for metaphysics and 
the more difficult sciences. 

But let us stop at that period which commences the 
new era ; whence we may reckon, without interruption, 
the most astonishing conquests of the genius pf man- 
kind ; and in comparing our literary treasures with 
those of antiquity, so far from suffering ourselves to 
be discouraged by a sterile admiration pf the past, let 
us encourage ourselves with the fertile enthusiasm of 
hope ; let us unite pur efforts ; let us spread our sails, 
^d catch every breeze that can waft us to futurity. 



CHAPTEE IX 

OF THE GENERAL SPIRIT OF MODERN LITERATURE. 

It may be thought, and not to imagination, that we 
are indebted for the new acquisitions made to litera- 
ture in the middle ages. Imitation, the principle of 
the fine arts, as I have before remarked, does not ad- 
mit of unlimited perfection : the modems, in this re- 
spect, can never proceed farther than by following the 
path traced out by the ancients. But if the images of 
poetry and description alwayjs remain nearly the same ; 
more eloquence is added to the passions by a new de- 
velopment of sensibility and a prpfound knowledge of 
character, which gives a charm to our superior speci- 
mens of literature, which cannot be attributed solely 
to poetical imagination. 

The ancients esteemed men as their friends* while 
they considered women in no other light than as slaves 
designed by nature for that unhappy state ; and indeed 
the greater part of them were deserving of that ap- 
pellation; their minds were not furnished with a 
single idea that could distinguish them from the brute 
creation, nor were they enlightened by one generous 
sentiment : this circuiiistance, without doubt, was the 
cause why the ancients represented in their tender 
scenes merely sensations. 

The preference of the ancients towards the softer 
sex was solely influenced by their beauty : but the 
modems acknowledge, that superior talents and ties 
can alone insure their happiness or misery, in that pre- 
dilection to which they owe the destiny of their lives. 

Novels, those varied productions of modern genius, 
were almost entirely unknown to the ancients : it is 
true, they composed a few pastorals in that style, at a 
period when the Greeks endeavored to discover some 
employment as a relaxation during servitude. But be- 
fore women had created an interest in domestic life, 
there was nothing sufficiently desirable to excite the 
curiosity of men, whose time was almost entirely oc- 
cupied by political pursuits. 

A greater number of shades wpie perceptible in the 
characters of women, which their wish to obtain power, 
and their fear of subjection, presented to general view ; 
but they were singularly useful ii^ furaiMiin^ new se- 
crets of emotion for the exercise of dramatic talents; 
their fear of death, their desire qf life, the devotion of 
themselves, their resentments, and in short, every senti- 
ment which they were suffered to deliver, embellished 
literature with new expressions. The women, it may 
be said, not being strictly answerable for their conduct, 
did not scruple to relate what their diffiazent sentiments 
nttonlly su^ested. A solid understand^, with a 
MGn itinim ^g oiBcenunentf m§j cJaarly perceive these 
d^wm/tyxateatt of Om hvuBMn hwrtv^n it appears in a 



state of nature : it is for this reason that the modem 
moralists have, in general, so much the advantage over 
the ancients in regard to their subtility in the know- 
ledge of mankind. 

With the ancients, those who could not acquire 
fame, had no motive for development : but after the 
period when connections were formed in domestic life, 
4he communications of the mind and the exercise of 
morals always existed, at least in a limited circle ; the 
children became dearer to the parents from recipn>cal 
tenderness, which more closely united the. conjugal tie ; 
and the different afiections assumed the appearance ojf 
that divine alliance of friendship in love, of attraction 
and esteem, of a merited confidence and an mvoluntary 
seduction. 

Advanced age that was crowned with glory and vir- 
tue, although it ceased to hope, might continue to be 
animated by the emotions of the heart, and was con- 
soled with a pensive melancholy which allowed indi- 
viduals to remember, to regret, and still to regard what 
had formerly claimed their affection. When moral re- 
flections have been united to the violent passions of 
youth, they may be extended by an exalted remem- 
brance to the termination of existence, and present the 
same pleasing picture through the awful variati(ms of 
time. • 

A profound and melancholy sensibility is one of th^ 
greatest beauties perceptible in some of our modem 
writings : this, without doubt, is owing to tho fair sex, 
who, being ignorant of most other things in life, except 
the art of pleasing, transmitted the softness of their im- 
pressions to the style of certain authors. In perusing 
those works which were composed since the renewal of 
letters, we may in every separate page -remark those 
ideas which were wanting before they accorded to wo^ 
men a kind of civil equality. 

Generosity, courage, and humanity, have in some 
respects a different meaning. The ancients founded 
the chief of their virtues on the love of their country : 
the qualities of women were exercised in a different 
and an independent manner : — a sympathy for misfor- 
tune, a pity for weakness, an elevation of soul, without 
any other aim than the enjoyment of that elevation, is 
much more in their nature dian political virtues. The 
modems, influenced by women, easily gave way to 
philanthropy, and die nund acquired a more philosophi-r 
cal liberty when they were less under the empire of ex- 
clusive associations. 

The only advantage which the writers of the last 
centuries have over Uie ancients in their works of im- 
aguiation, is the talent of expressing a more delicate 
sensibility ; and that of giving greater variety to situa- 
tions and characters, from a more intimate knowle<^e 
of the human heart. But how much superior are ue 
philosophers of the present era in the sciences, ip 
method in analysis, in the arrangement of ideas, and 
the chaui of events. 

Mathematical arguments resemble the two great 
ideas of metaphysics, space tod etemity ; millions of 
leagues may be added, and centuries multiplied ; each 
calculation is trae, yet the term remains indefinite. 
The wisest step ever taken by the human understand- 
ing was, to renounce all doubtful systems, and adopt 
methods capable of demonstration. 

Although modem eloquence may be deficient in the 
emulation of a firee people; nevertheless it acquires 
from philosophy and a melancholy ima^nation a new 
characier, which has a very powerful effect. I do nqt 
think, that among the ancients, there was one composi- 
tion, or a Bii^le orator, that could e<iual Bossuet, Rous- 
seau, ox the EnsUsh, in some of their poetry, or the Ger- 
man in some of weir phrases, in the sublime art of affect- 
ing the heart It is to the roiritoalit^r of the Ghristiaa 
ideas, and to the sombre trauis of philoeophy, that we 
must attribute the art of introducing, even into private 
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tDckchad the heart, awakened recollection, and induced 
man to consider- the interest of his fellow-creatures. 

The ancients knew how to add vigor to the argu- 
ments necessary to be used on every occasion ; hot, at 
iha present period, the mind, through a succession of 
ages, has become so indifferent to the interest of indi- 
viduals and also to that of nations, that the eloquent 
writer finds it necessary to adopt a more pathetic style, 
in ord^ to awaken the feelings which are common to 
all men. Without doubt, it is requisite to strike the 
imagination with a lively and forcible impression of the 
object intended to create an interest ; but the appeal to 
pity is never irresistible, except when melancholy re- 
presents what the imagination has portrayed. 

The modems possess a readiness of expression, the 
sole aim of which is to engage the eloquence of 
thought : antiquity presents no model of this kind but 
Tacitus. Montesquieu, Pascal, and Machiavel, are elo- 
quent by a single expression, by a striking epithet, or 
in a rapidity of imagery, the purpose of which is the 
elucidation of an idea, and the endeavor to enlarge and 
embellish what is intended to be explained. The im- 
pression given by this peculiar style, may be compared 
to the effect produced by the disclosure of an important 
secret : it seems likewisd as if a number of thoughts 
had preceded that which had just been expressed, and 
each separate idea appears connected with the most 
profound meditations ; and that suddenly, and by a sin- 
gle word, we are permitted to extend our ideas to those 
mimense regions which have been accurately traced by 
the efforts of genius. 

The ancient philosophers exercised, so to' speak, a 
magistracy of instruction among men : having always 
in view the general benefit, they enforced certain rules, 
and left nothing undone that was likely to enlighten 
mankind. The knowledge of morals must have ad- 
vanced with the progress of human reason ; but philo- 
sophical demonstrations are considered more apphcable 
to that moral which is of the intellectual order. We 
must not compare modem virtues with those of the 
ancients, as citizens : it is only in a free country where 
"iieie can exist that constant duty and that generous re- 
lation between the citizens and their country. It is 
trae that, in a despotic government, custom or prejudice 
may still inspire some brilliant acts of military courage ; 
but the continued and painful attention given to civil 
«mpk>yments and legislative virtues, addM to the dis- 
interested sacrifice of the greater part of their lives to 
the public, can only exist where there is a real passion 
ibr liberty : it is therefore in private qualities, senti- 
ments of philanthropy, and in a few writings of a supe- 
rior order, that we are to examine the pn^ress of 
morals. 

The principles of modem philosophy are much more 
conducive to happiness than those of me ancients : the 
duties imposed by our moralists are courtesy, docility, 
pity and affection. Filial reverence was holden in the 
highest estimation by the ancients, and parental attach- 
ment is viewed in the same light by the moderha ; but 
without doubt, in the connection between lather and 
son, it is more advantageous that the benefactor should 
be the individual whose tenderness is the strongest. 

The ancients could not be exceeded in their love of 
justice, but they did not consider benevolence as a du- 
ty ; justice' may be enforced by the laws, notwithstand^ 
ing general opinion b the ciiterion of beneficence, and 
is sufficient to exclude firom esteem the being who is 
insensible to the miseries of his fellow-creatures. 

The ancients only required of others to refrain firom 
injuring them ; and sinq>ly desired them not to ttand in 
ikevr nmtkine, but that they might be left to nature and 
diemselves. But the modems, endowed with softer 
•entimentt, solicit assistance, support, and that interest 
nhieh thoir Mtottion inqiiiei. lliey hive conititQted 



into a virtue every thing that can be useful to mutual 
happiness; domestic ties are cemented by a rational 
liberty; and no one has an arbitrary power over his 
fellow-creature. 

With the ancient people of the north, lessons of pru- 
dence, dexterity, and maxims which commanded a su- 
pernatural empire over their own afflictions, were placed 
among the first precepts of virtue : but the importance 
of duties is much better classed by the modems ; the 
reciprocal obligation from man to man holds the first 
rank ; what regards ourselves, ought to be considered 
relatively to the influence which we may possess over 
the destiny of others. What each individual is to pro- 
cure, to promote his own happiness, is a counsel and 
not an order : the strictest moral does not impute to 
man as a crime that grief which is natural, and which 
his feelings will not aUow him to conceal, but that grief 
which he occasions to others. 

In a word, that which both the ffospel and philosophy 
alike inculcate, is the doctrine of humanity. We are 
taught to respect the gift of life ; and the existence of 
man is now considered as sacred to man, and is not 
viewed with that political indifference which some of 
the ancients believed compatible with the trae princi- 
ples of virtue. We now feel a sensation of horror at 
the sight of blood ; and the warrior who is entirely in- 
different to his own personal danger, acquires a d^rea 
of honor when he shudders at being iho necessary cause 
of destracUon to another. If any circumstance at this 
period gives reason to apprehend, that a condemnation 
nas been unjust, that an innocent person has fallen a 
victim to a supposed justice, nations will listen with 
terror to the lamentations which arise from an irrepara- 
ble misfortune ; the sensation caused by an unmerited 
death is recorded from one j^eneration to another ; and 
even children will listen with horror to the recital of so 
great a grievance. When the eloquent Lally, twenty 
years after the death of his father, demanded m France 
the re-establishment of his maues ; those young men 
who could not have seen or known the victim whom he 
wished to reclaim, felt themselves violently agitated, 
and shed tears in abundance, as if that fatal day, when 
innocence was sacrificed, could never be effaced from 
their remembrance. 

Thus ages rolled on towards the conquest of liberty^ 
for virtue is always its herald. Alas ! by what means \ 
shall we banish the painful contrast which so forcibly 
strikes the imagination 1 One crime was recollected 
during a long succession of . years ; but we have since 
witnessed cruelties without number committed and for- 
gotten at the same moment ! And it was under the 
shadow of the republic, the noblest, the most glorious, 
and the proudest institution of the human mmd, that 
those execrable crimes have been committed ! Ah ! 
how difficult do we find it to repel those melancholy 
ideas, every time we reflect upon the destiny of man : 
the horrid phantom of the revolution appears before us : 
in vain we wish to look back on times uaX are past ; in 
vain we desire to recognise in late events the constant 
connection of abstract combinations : if in the regions 
of metaphysics one word awakens recollection, the emo- 
tions of the heart resume all their empire, and no long- 
er supported by reflection, we are suddenly plunged 
into the abyss of despair. 

Nevertheless, let us not yield to this despondency^ 
but return to general observations and literary ideas ; 
to any thing and every thing, in short, that can divert 
our attention firom persoiul sentiments ; they are 
of too painful a nature to be developed : talents 
may be animated by a certain degree of emotion : 
but long and heavy afliiction stifles the genius of ex- 
luression ; and when sorrow is become habitual to th* 
mind, the imaigmtiotLVoMA «t«&^^c» Nfcvi^ >a 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF TRS SPANISH AMD ITALIAN LITKRATVRK. 

The greatest part of the ancient manuscripts, the mo- 
numents of art, and in short, all the remains of Roman 
splendor and knowledge, eiisted in Italy : and con- 
siderable expenses and the authority of public power 
were necessary in order to make the researches requi- 
site to bring them to light. It was consequently in 
tiiis country, where the sources of all scientific pur- 
suits were to be found, that literature first made its re- 
appearance, and commenced its career under the 
auspices of princes : for the difierent means which are 
indispensably necessary to the first progress, are imme- 
diately dependent upon the power and will of govern- 
ment. 

The protection of the Italian princes greatly contri- 
buted to the revival of letters : but it must have been 
an obstacle to the %ht of philosophy : and those obsta- 
cles would have existed even if religious superstition 
had not, in many instances, been detrimental to the 
investigation of truth. 

I must once more explain the meaning which I 
have constantly attached to the word philosophy in the 
course of this work ; what I mean hy the use of that 
term, is a more minute inquiry into the principles of 
political and religious institutions; the analysis of 
characters, and the events of history : in a' word, the 
study of the human heart, and the natural rights of man. 
Such a philosophy imagines a state of liberty, or must 
necessarily lead towards it. 

The men of letters in Italy were farther from that 
independence requisite to this philosophy, than any 
other nation ; as they required piecuniary means and 
the approbation of jfmnces, in order to discover those 
manuscripts of antiquity that were to serye them as 
guides. 

„ There were in all the great cities of Italy numberless 
academies and universities : these associations were 
particularly proper for the learned researches that were 
Co rescue firom oblivion so many superior compositions 
of antiquity. But these public establishments, even 
from the nature of their institutions, were entirely 
under the subjection of government ; and the corpo- 
rations, like dl other orders, classes, and sects, were 
extremely useful to one particular aim, but much less 
favorable than the efforts of individual genius to the 
advancement of philosophy. We must add to these 
general reflections, that the long and patient research- 
es requisite for the examination of the ancient manu- 
scripts, was peculiarly adapted to a monastic life : and 
the monks, in fact, were the most active in the study of 
literature. Thus the same cause which produced the 
revival of letters, opposed the development of natural 
reason. The Italians took the first steps, and pointed 
out the way in which the human understanding has 
since made such immense progress ; but they were 
destined never to make any advance in the path which 
they themselves had laid open. 

In Italy, the imi^nation was intoxicated by the in- 
imitable charms of poetry and the fine arts : but the 
writers in prose were, in general, neither moralists nor 
philosophers, and their efforts to appear eloquent pro- 
duced nothing but bombast. Nevertheless, as it is in 
the nature of the human understanding always to im- 
prove ; the Italians, to whom philosophy was mterdict- 
ed, and who could not, in poetry, exceed the limit 

r escribed to all arts, — that of perfection the Italians, 
say, rendered themselves illustrious by the astonish- 
ing progress which, by their perseverence, they affect- 
ed in the sciences. Afler the century of Leo X, aher 
Ariosto and Tasso, theur poetry visibly assumed a re- 
trograde course : but, in Galileo, Cassini, and in others 



still more recently, they acquired a number of usefbl 
discoveries in nature wluch associated them for the in- 
tellectual perfection of the human species. 

Superstition made many attempts to persecute Grali- 
leo ; but a number of the Italian princes came to lus 
relief. Religious fanaticism is very inimical to th^ 
arts and sciences, as well as to philosophy ; but abso- 
lute regal power, or federal aristocracy, have ofien pro- 
tected them, and are only averse to a philosophical in- 
dependence. 

In a countiy where priesthood is predominant, every 
evil and every prejudice have been of^.en found united : 
but the diversity of governments in Italy lightened the 
yoke of priesthood, by creating a rivalry between those 
states or princes, who secured the very limited inde- 
pendence necessary to the arts and sciences. 

After having afiSrmed, that it was in the sciences only 
that the Italians advanced progressively, and furnished 
their tribute towards the general knowledge of the hu- 
man species ; let us proceed to examine into each 
branch of intellectual learning, into philosophy, elo- 
quence, and poetry, with the causes of the successes 
and failures of the Italian literature. 

The subdivision of states in the same country is, in 
general, very favorable to philosophy : this is what I 
have occasion to show in speaking of the German ht6- 
rature. But in Italy, this subdivision did not produce 
its natural effect ; the despotism of the priests destroyed, 
in a great measure, the happy results which might have 
arisen from a federal government; it would perhaps 
have been better, if the whole nation had been unit^ 
under one government ; their recollection would have 
been more active, and the sentiments it inspired would 
have produced a retrospect fiivorable to virtue. 

Pnocipalities, whether under a federal or a theocrati- 
cal government, have each of them been a prey to civil 
wars, parties, and factions ; altogether unfavorable to 
liberty. The minds of men were depraved by mutual 
hatred, instead of being enlarged by the .love of their 
•country. Even while they submitted to t3rranny, they 
were familiar with assassination : incredulity was oc- 
casionally found the companion of fanaticism, hut 
sound reason was never to be met with. 

The ' Italians, notwithstanding their general incre^ 
dulity and their universal professions, were much more 
addicted to pleasantry than reasoning : which led them 
to make a jest of their own existence. When they 
wished to lay aside their natural talent, the comic, and 
attempted eloquent orations, they were always mixed 
with the most absurd affectation. Their recollection of 
past grandeur, without one idea of present greatness, 
must necessarily produce the stupendous. The Ital- 
ians might possess dignity, if there were any mixture of 
the gloomy or melancholy in their characters; but 
when the successors of the Romans, deprived of all na- 
tional splendor, and all political liberty, are yet the 
gayest people on earth, it shows that there is a natural 
want 01 elevation of soul. 

It was perhaps from antipathy to the Italian bombast, 
that Machiavel used such extreme simplicity when he 
analyzed tyranny. It is very probable that he wished, 
that the horror of crimes should arise from the devek>p- 
ment of their principles ; and carrying his contempt 
rather too far even for the appearance of declamation, 
he left every thing to the imagination of his readers. 
The reflections of of Machiavel upon Titus Livy are far 
superior to his Prifiee. lliese reflections may be con- 
sidered as one of the works in which the human under> 
standing has showed itself to the greatest advantage : 
such a production belongs entirely to the genius of the 
author, and has no connection witti the general charac- 
ter of the Italian literature. 

The troubles of Florence, without deoht, contributed 
to give to the ideM of Machiavel t fleeter energy t 
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but it appears to me, that in studying his work, we can 
feel they are the prbductions of a mtfn who fancied 
himself as standing alone in creation : he writes as if 
for himself solely, without concerning himself about 
the effects which his writings might produce on others. 
Machiarel may be accused of not having foreseen 
the bad consequences that mi^ht have arisen from his 
books : but it is not to be credited, that a man of such 
extensive genius would have adopted the theory of 
vice ; which theory is too brief, and has too little of the 
prospective even in its most profound combinations. 

Among the number of Italian historians there are 
none, not even Guichardin and F. Paolo, whom they 
esteem the most, who will in any degree bear a com- 
parison with those of antiquity, or with the Enelish 
historians amongst the modems ; they certainly have 
erudition; but Uiey neither examine men nor ideas. 
But perhaps it was really dan^rous under the Italian 
government to judge philosophically of institutions and 
characters : possibly this people, once so great, and 
now so degraded, were, like Rinaldo in the palace of 
Armida, importuned by every thought that could inter- 
rupt their pleasures and their repose. 

It woula have been natural to suppose, that the elo- 
quence of the pulpit would have been superior in Italy 
to that of any other nation ; because they were under 
(he dominion of a positive religion. Nevertheless, this 
countiy offers nothing celebrated in that style of elo- 
quence ; while France can boast of the greatest talents 
of that description. The Italians, if we except a cer- 
tain number of enlightened men, were alike in religion, 
in love, and in liber^ ; fond of the bombast in every 
thing ; and felt no real sentiment in any thing. They 
were vindictive, yet servile ; they were slaves to the 
female sex, yet total strangers to the deep and lasting 
sentiments of the heart : they were the victims of su- 
perstition, strictly adhering to all Catholic ceremonies ; 
but they did not believe in an indissoluble alliance be- 
tween religion and morals. Such is the effect that might 
naturally have been expected from fanatical prejudices ; 
from divers governments which never united in the 
love and defence of their country ; and from the heat of 
their climate, which excited every sensation, and ren- 
dered them prone to indulge every degree of voluptuous- 
ness, if its effects are not opposed, as with the Romans, 
by the energetic pursuit ot politics. In shortl all coun- 
tries where public authority sets the limits of superstition 
against researches into philosophical truths ; when em- 
ulation has exhausted itself on the fine arts ; enlighten- 
ed men, having neither path to follow, nor aim or ex- 
pectation in view, are naturally discouraged, and a total 
listlessness takes possession of their faculties, and 
scarcely leaves to the mind strength sufficient to find 
amusement for itself 

After having expressed, perhaps with some degree of 
severity, what was wanting in the Italian literature, we 
most return to the fascinating charms of their brilliant 
unagination. 

That period of literature is worthy of being remarked, 
in which was discovered the secret of exciting the cu- 
riosity by the invention and recital of private adventures. 
The romantic was introduced into tho north and east 
by two distmct causes. In the north, the spirit of 
chivalry often gave rise to extraordinary events ; and 
in order to mdce their recitals interesting to the war- 
riors, they were obliged to relate exploits similar to 
their own : to render literature subservient to the re- 
cital or the invention of the splendid achievements of 
chivaby was the onl^ means to overcome the repug- 
nance in which learmng was holden by men who were 
even then but in a state of barbarity. 

It may also be farther remarked, that Oriental des- 
potism turned the mind to words of imagination; 
moral truths could not be risked but under tii^ form of . 
M &ble, and talents were exercised to invent and detail \ 
£eti0nM: it was natural for slares to take refuge in a \ 



world of fancy ; and as their imagination was further 
animated bj the heat of their climate, there was a 
greater vanety in the Arabian tales than in the ro- 
mances of chivalry. But in Italy they were both united ; 
the invasion of the people of the north transported into 
the east the tradition of the exploits of chivalry ; • and 
their connection with Spain enriched their poetry with 
a number of events taken from the Arabian tales. It 
is to this happy mixture that we are indebted for Axi- 
osto and Tasso. 

The' art of exciting pity and terror by developing the 
passions of the heart, is a talent in which philosophy 
claimi a ereat part : but the effects of the marveloua 
upon credulity is more powerful: as the explanation 
cannot be foreseen by any combination, and curiosity 
cannot be satisfied by the anticipation of anything jmto- 
bable : all is therefor^ surprise and astonismnent. 

In the romances of chivalry, we may perceive a sin- 
gular mixture of the Christian religion in which the 
writers believed, and the magic which they feared: 
and in the Oriental writings, a continual combat was visi- 
ble between the new religion, and the ancient idolatry 
over which Mahomet tnurophed. The Roman and 
Ghrecian mvthology was . a composition much more 
simple, and was more nearly connected with moral 
ideas ; beinff generally the emblem or the allegory. 
But the tDomemil of ^le Arabians was more attractive 
to curiosity. The oneXappean like a dream of terror; 
and the other a happy comparison of the moral and 
physical ordera. 

The literature of the Spaniards oueht to have been 
more remarkable than that of the ItaHans ; it should 
have united the imagination of the north with that of 
the east, the Oriental grandeur with the splendor of 
chivaky, the martial spint which repeated wan had ex- 
alted and the poetry which was inspired by the beauty 
of their climate : but r^al power, which served as a 
prop for superatition, stifled in their birth those puerile 
dispositions to glory. 

The subdivision of states, although it precluded Italy 
from becoming one nation, gave sufficient liberty for 
the study of the sciences : but the united despotism of 
Spain, in encouraging the active power of the Inquisi- 
tion, left no purauit for thought, no resource nor means 
of escaping the yoke. We may, however, judge what 
the Spanish literature might have been, by some essays 
which may yet be collected. 

The romances of the Moora established in Spain, 
borrowed their respect for the fair-sex from chivalry, 
Tl^ respect was not to be found in the national man- 
nera of the east. The Arabs who remained in Africa, 
did not in this instance resemble the Arabs established 
in Spain : the Moora inspired the Spaniards with their 
spirit of magnificence ; and the Spaniards reciprocally 
taught their love and their chivahic honor to the Moors. 
No mixture could be more favorable to works of im- 
agination, if literature had been encouraged in Spain. 
Amongst their romances, the * Cid' gives us some idea 
of the grandeur which would hav^ characterized the 
efforts of their genius. In the poem of Camoons, 
which is written in the same spirit as many of the ' 
Spanish productions, we find a most beautiful fiction in 
the phantom which defends the entrance of the Indian 
seas. In the comedies of Cald^roni, and of Lopez do 
Vega, an elevation of sentiment always shines through 
the cloud of faults by which their beauties are veilra. 
The love and jeabusy of the Spaniards have quite a 
different character from the sentiments represented in 
the Italian pieces ; their expressions are neither very 
subtil, though not entirely insipid ; they never portray 
perfidy of character nor depravity of mannera : it is 
true, they have too much pompbusness o( style ; but 
while we condemxi tikftvt WcBfea&V^^ «» ^^sK?i\sss*^<&. 
the tni\h Ol XW\I %Wi\LYCM«v\.%. \N. S» -ms^ '?tofc^«saa>». 

away, t:^ift ^om\^ t^^iwCvev xtfsKto^^^ ^ • -«\!^^.^s^ '•^ 
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could niDOie tbil of the Sptniuiit, they would aborUy 
■ttim to tfae perfecUon of iigiulj, courage, uid tlw 
■Doal ifTecting bmaibility. 

[I wu not pOHiUe that the elemouW of philMophy 
<oDld be improved in Spain ; the ioTiain) of the north 
introduced nothing but the miiiuiT apirit: md the 
Antbiina were altogether enemioa to philoai^y : their 
■biolule gDTenuueut, and the fatality of their religion, 
led [hem In detest the Ughl of philoeophy ; thii hatred 
.caused them to bum the library of Aleundria. They 
however cnltivated the Kieocea and poetry ^ but they 
Mudivd the former hke aatrotogera. and the latter like 
wuriora. They cullinted their vocal Ulenta, merely 
to aing their eiploita -, and Ibey atudied nalare only 
with the hopea of atuining the magic ait. Tbey bad 
DO idea of ttisnathening their reason : and in reality, 
to vhal oee could tbey have applied a facnlty which 
would have overthrown what Ihejmoal leipected, dea- 
|IDtiam and Buperttition ? 

The Spaniarde, atrangere like tbe Italiana to the la- 
bon of philosophy, nere entirely diverted from ail lite- 
rary emolttion t^ the gloomy and opproeaivs granny 
of ihe Inquiaitio 
exhaustible aouri 
biaoa brought « 



ly drew no profit from the in- 
□etic inveotjan which tbe Al>- 



luly was in poaaeaaion of 
.__ was alto immediately con- 

nected with the Qreelu of Conatantinople ; aiM drew 
from Spain the Oriental atyle, which the Moore had in- 
troduced, but which Ihe Spiniaida neglected. 

We may easily distinguish, in the Italian literature, 
what ha> aiiaen from the influence of the Gre«ka, and 
what belongs to the poetry and tradition of Ihe Ara- 
bian). Pedantry and afiectation were derived from the 
aophintry and theology of the Greolu, and the picture 
of poetic invention from the Oriental imagination. 
Theae two difierent character* may be dialiiicllj per- 
ceived Ihiougfa the general character which the aame 
language, Ihe lame climate, and liinilar manneia, gave 
to the works of the same people, 

Boiardo the GrsI author who wrote in that atyle ! 
rendered so celebrated by Arioato, displayed a great 
■iiDilarity m hit poems to the Oriental talea ; the aame 
character of the inventive and the marvelous. Indeed, 
the ipml of chivalry, and the liberty granted to women 
jn tho north, conBliluta the only diflerenco between Boi- 
ardo and the ' Thousand and One Nights.' 

Although the Arabians were a warlike people, they 
fought (or religion much more than for love or honor ; 
while with the people of the nortii, whatever might be 
their reapect for ae belief they profesaed, peraonal 
glory wfts ever their tirst aim. Arioato, aa well aa Boi- 
ardo, is an imitator of Ihe Oriental style, Aiiosto ii 
ceitajnly Ihe greatest painter, and conavquently, per- 
hapa, UiB greateat poet amongst the modema. One oF 
the most atnking originaliliea in hi* works ia the art of 
eiiracijng pleaaanlry from what is not only aerious bat 
homhsttic. Nothing could be mare agreeable to tbt 
Italians than this Hvely ridicule thrown upon all the 
aeriaua and elevat^ DOtiont of chivalry ; it is natnral 
to them to be fond of uniting, even in auhjects of Ihe 
Ugheat importance, an exterior of gravity with levltj 
of sentiment* : and AjioMo ia the moat chaiming 
model of this national laale. 

Taaso borrowed hia most brilliant ideaa from the 
Otienial imagination, . but often joined with them a 
charm of senaibihty peculiar to himaelf, Petrarch, the 
firat poet of whom the Ilahao* could boaat, and one of 
tboae who waa most admired, introduced that unfor- 
tunate style of antithesis and concetti, of which the 
Italian literature in many inatanoes could never after 
be entirely corrected. All the poetical productions o:~ 
tb* school of Petrarch and we muat admit into the 
number the AminU of Taaao, and Ihe I^ator Fido of 
Guarini, drew Iheir defscta ftom the lOphiatiT of tht 
Oraett of tbe nuddte ctatarj. The qiiril with wbkli 
tifraaiaated Heir tbaoh^, wa* intiodaerd by the 



certainly can exist none between theology and the 
sentimenta of the heart : nevertbelesa. at Conatantino- 
ple they diaputed in the same style upon the natore of 
die divinity, as in Italy upon the psrualiPf or sereiily of 

AH Europe, and France in particular, were in dan- 
ger of loaing Ihe advantages of natural geniua by 
imitating the writings of the Italians ; the beautie* 
which immoitalimd their poets, depended upon the 
imaginattan, the language, the climate, and a va- 
riety of cinumstancea which eould not be trana- 
ported etaewbere ; hot iheii defects were very con- 
tagions. 

Affeetalion is, of all the faults incident to cbsrvctets 
M writings, that iriiich in (he most inepaTahlG manoer 
checks t£e aounie of all ^ood : even Uuth, when thns 
inayed, atckena the mind, and we torn from it with 

The language which has heen employed in (alee 
ideas and cold exaggerations, becomes vapid if continu- 
ed, and may at length lose the power of causing even 
the slightest emotion, if too often repeated upon the 
game subject ; lor this reason the Italian ia, perhapa. 
at ail the European languages, the least adapted 
Ibr Ibe passionate eloquence of love ; as that of 
the French is now exiunated in declamations upon 
hberty. 

At the.aame time that Petrarch introdoeed into bis 
poetry a romantic exaggeration. Boccace adopted an- 
other eilreme, and threw into his works the greateat \a- 
decency : and we may observe, that moat of the IlaKan 
comediea are infinitely more obscene than any compos- 
ed by the French authors. One of the destructive coI^ 
sequences of that sffectation of aentimenl is to inspire 
a taste for the opposite extroma, in order to rouse the 
mind fi^m a langoor and disgust which this sentiment^ 
tone never faila to occasion, Tho afEectation of love 
leada the mind to licentiousness ; as hypocrisy in re- 
ligion generally ends in atheism : nevertheless, Pe- 
trsreh and a few other eelebraled poeta who wrote in 
that atyle, are worthy of being read from the beauties 
of their harmonioua language, which recalls to our 
minds in a degree the eSects of that celestial muatc, 
with which it is ao often accompanied : but it ia not 
albmed, that tbeae sonorous words viould be ao ad- 
vantage to all kinda of atyle, or to oroty description of 



ideas, nor enough of gloom to ezpren the mclaneholy 
of aentiment ; It is s Isnguage whose melody is *« 
flitiaardinan, that even without givmg attention lo 
the aenae of the worda, it strikes and affects the mind 
like the chords of a mnsicel instrument. Bvety 
one must be transported m reading this TOraa of 
TaSM>: 

OUana gli arUlalar del ombre alem* 
V raucoiuondsllaTartareatnaba, 






of lh>*(«n>li 
ems tremlilcd, utiUa ttas V 
wldathnncti Ih* (tomr 



Ihaloomparadveljr early 

Putaieao tr unipat called 
ul and cknmy cav- 
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takes poMesflion of the imagination. In this stanza he 
makes his hearers tremble by the harmony of numbers, 
and the grandeur of sounds ; but one of the fine airs 
of Jiomelli would produce nearly a similar effect. This 
is the advantage of the Italian language, and we will 
now remark its inconvenience. 

The death of Clorinda, murdered by Tancred, 
is perhaps the most affecting recital we are ac- 
quainted with in poetry : and the inexpressible 
beauties of the episode in Tasso, add still more to 
the effect ; never^eless the last yerse of this compo- 
sition, 

Passala bella donna, etpar che doram, * 

is too soft and harmonious ; it glides too smoothly upon 
the mind to accord with the profound expression such 
an event ought to produce. 

The great number who have distinguished them- 
selves by their facility in versification, has been cited 
as a proof of the poetical advantages of the Italian 
language ; but it appears to me quite the reverse, and 
that this its extreme facility is one of its faults : great 
poets must find it an obstacle to the elevation and per- 
fection of their style. The gradations of thought, and 
the shades of sentiment, require a profound medita- 
tion ; while those agreeable words which offer them- 
selves in such crowcb to the fancy of the Italian poets, 
like a court of flatterers, dispense with the search, and 
by that means preclude ue discovery of a real 
£riend. 

In Italy, every thing conspired to fill the life of man 
with the agreeable sensations which naturally arise 
from their fine arts and their unclouded sun ; but since 
this country has lost the empire of the world, it seems 
as if its inhabitants disdained a political existence ; and, 
according to the maxims of C»sar, they aspired to the 
first rank in pleasure, rather than the second place in 
the annals of fame, 

Dante having, as well as Machiavel, supported a 
character in the civil commotions of his country ; in 
some of his poems we observe an energy in no degree 
' analogous to the literature of his time : but the num- 
berless faults with which we may reproach him, be- 
longed without doubt to the century he lived in. It is 
only in the time of Leo X. that we remark a decided 
purity in the Italian literature : the ascendency of this 
prince was to the Itahan government what unity might 
have been : the rays of knowledge were collected into 
one focus, in which taste also might have been concen- 
trated, and literary judgments have proceeded firom the 
same tribunal. 

After the age of the Medici, the Italian literature 
made no progress of any kind, either because some 
central pomt was necessary to rally all the forces of 
the intellect, or« principally, because philosophy was 
not at all cultivated in Italy. When the literature of 
imagination has attained to the highest possible degree 
of perfection, the subsequent age belongs to philosophy, 
in order that th« hyman understanding may not cease 
in its advancement towards perfection in some way or 
other. After Racine, we have seen Voltaire ; because, 
in the eiriiteenth century, men were more profound 
thinkers than in the seventeen^L But what could 
have been added to the excellence of poetry after 
Racine 1 

The Italians have no romances like those of the 
French and English ; because the love which inspired 
"them, not being a passion of the mind capable of any 
long continuation, their customs and manners were too 
licentious to preserve any interest in this style. Their 
comedies were filled with that kind of buffoonery which 
arises firom the absurdities sad vices : but we do not 



and variegated picture of the vices of the human heart, 
such as are found in the French comedies. The Italians 
simply wished to create laughter ; no serious aim can 
be discovered through the veil of flippancy, and their 
comedies are not the picture of human life, but its 
caricature. ^ 

The Italians, even in their theatres, ha^e often turned 
their priests into ridicule, although in other respects 
they were entirely subjected to them : but it was not 
with a philosophical view that they attacked the abuses 
of religion : they had not, like soma of our writers, a 
wish to reform the faults they complained of: it was 
easy to perceive that their real opinions were totally 
opposite to that kind of authority to which they were 
compelled to submit : but this spirit of opposition incited 
them to nothing more than a contempt for those who 
commanded esteem ; it was like the cunning of chil- 
dren to their teachers ; they were willing to obey them 
on condition they might be permitted to make sport of 
them. 

It follows from this, that all the works of the Italians, 
except those which treat on physical sciences, have 
nothing useful in view ; which is absolutely necessary 
in order to give a real strength and soliflity to their re- 
flections. The works of Beccaria, Filangieri, and a 
few others, make the only exception to what I have now 
advanced. 

One question more remains to be decided before I 
close this chapter ; which is, whether the Italians have 
carried the diamatic art to any length in tragedy 1 

For myself, in spite of the charms of Metastasio, and 
the energy of Alfieri, I do not think they have. The 
Italians have a lively invention in subjects, and a bril- 
liancy in expression ; but the personages which they 
represent, are not characterized in a manner to leave 
any lasting traces on the mind ; and the afiliction which 
they portray, excites but little sympathy. This may 
be occasioned by their moral and political situation, not 
allowing the mmd its full display : their sensibility is ^ 
not senous, their sadness is without melancholy, and 
their grandeur commands no respect. The Italian 
author was therefore obliged to have recourse entirely 
to himself ; and, to compose a tragedy, he must not 
only forget all he sees, but renounce all his habitual 
ideas and impressions : and it is very difficult to find 
out the true basis of a tragedy which is so widely dif- 
ferent from the general manners and customs of tho 
time in which it was composed. 

Vengeance is the passion which is the best described 
in the Italian tragedies : it is natural to their character 
to be suddenly roused by this sentiment in the midst of 
that habitual mdolence in which they spent their lives ; 
and their resentments were naturally expressed, because 
they really felt them. 

The operas alone were followed, because at the 
opera was heard that enchanting music which was the 
glory and pleasure of Italy. The performers did not 
exert themselves in tragedy; fine acting would have 
been thrown away ; they were not even heard ; and it 
must ever be thus, when the art of touching the passions 
is not carried to a sufi&cient length to predominate over 
every other pleasure. The Italians did not require to 
be softened, and the authors for want of spectators, and 
the spectators for want of authors, did not give them- 
selves up to the profound impressions of the dramatic art. 
Metastasio, however, found out the secret of turning 
his operas almost into tragedies ; and though compelled 
to struggle with all the difi&culties imposed by the obli- 
gation of submitting to music, he still preserved many 
beauties of style and situation truly dramatic. It may 
be that there exist yet some other exceptions little 
known to strangjaia % Vsvj^.\a ^skw "^'ak ^T®ssssg^^!««sw*- 



find, if we except a few piecet of Goldoni, one strikiag \ ^ ^^^ ^*^^^ ^hw^I ^^\a^^i\ ^^^f^"^ J^^^Sx':»«.\>»i 
^;»s U.^ nymp, «pirsd whUe seeming only U> \ ^^^ J-J^^ -J^^^ V«l^-^^ 
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termination, if it were to stop at each particular instead 
of drawing a conseqaence from a collective whole. 

Melancholy, that sentiment which is so fertile in 
works of genius, appears to have belonged almost ex- 
clusively to the people of the North. The Oriental 
style, which the Italians have often imitated, had a sort 
of melancholy of which we find some traces in the 
Arabian poetry, and likewise in the Hebrew psalms ; 
but it has a character entirely distinct from that we 
shall find when we' analyze the literature of the north. 

The people of the east, whether Jews or Mahomet- 
ans, were sustained and directed by their positive reli- 
ance on their religion. It was not that uncertain and 
undetermined apprehension which afibrded the mind a 
more philosophical impression : the melancholy of the 
Orientals was that of men who were happy from every 
enjoyment of nature ; they simply reflected with regret 
upon the brevity of human life, and the rapid decay of 
prosperity : while the melancholy of the people of the 
north was that which is inspired by the sufferings of 
the mind, the void which the absence of sensibility 
makes in the existence, and that continual musing upon 
the calamities of this life, and the uncertainty of their 
destiny in a life to come. 



CHAPTER XI. 

or THB LITKRATUBK OF THK NORTH. 

There appear to be two distinct .kinds of literature 
«till extant, one derived from the east, the other from 
the north ; the origin of the first may be traced to Ho- 
mer, that of the last to Ossian. The Greeks, the 
Latins, the Italians, the Spanish, and the French of 
the century of Louis XIV., belong to that style of lit- 
erature which I shall call eastern. The works of the 
English and Germans, with some of the Danish and 
Swedish writings, may be classed as the literature of 
the north. But before I attempt to characterize the 
English and German writers, I think it necessary, in a 
general manner, to consider the principal difference of 
the two hemispheres of their literature. 

The English, as well as the Germans, have, without 
doubt, often imitated the ancients, and drawn very use- 
ful lessons from that fruitful study ; but their original 
beauties carry a sort of resemblance, a certain poetic 
grandeur, of which Ossian is the most splendid example. 
It may perhaps be remarked, that the English poets 
are celebrated for the spirit of philosophy which ap- 
pears in all their works ; and that the ideas of Ossian 
are not the ideas of reflection, but a series of events 
and impressions. I answer to this objection, that the 
most habitual images and ideas of Ossian are those 
which recall the shortness of life, the respect for the 
dead, the superstition connected with their memory, 
and the duty that remains towards those who are no 
more. If the poet has not united to those sentiments, 
morals, maxims, or philosophical reflections ; it was 
because the human understanding, at that period, was 
^not yet capable of the abstraction necessary to draw 
n^philosophical inferences ; hut the emotion caused by 
' the songs of Ossian, disposed the mind to the most 
profound meditations. 

Melancholy poetry is that which accords best with 
philosophy. Depression of spirits leads us to penetratb 
more deeply into the character and destiny of man, than 
any other disposition of the mind. The English poets 
who succeeded the Scots bards, added to their descrip- 
tions those very ideas and reflections which those de- 
scriptions ought to have given birth to : but they have 
preserved, from the fine, imagination of the north, that 
gioom which is soothed witii the roaring of the sea, 
jKo/ ^o hoUow blast tiMt ngea on t/ie barren heath, 
MMi, m Bhort, eveiy thinfr dark and diKnaal, wJiich can I 



force a mind dissatisfied with its existence here, to 
look forward to another state. The vivid inaginatton 
of the people of the north darting beyond the bounda- 
ries of a world whose confines they inhabited, pene* 
trated through the black cloud that obscured their hori' 
zon, and seemed to represent the dark passage to 1 
eternity. — ]_ 

We cannot decide in a general manner Between the 
two different styles of poetry, of which we may fairlj 
say Homer and Ossian were the first models : my gen- 
eral impressions, and the force of my ideas, induce me 
to give a preference to the literature of the north ; but 
my business at present is, to examine the decided dif- 
ference of their characters. 

The climate is certainly one of the principal causes 
of difference which existed between the images that 
pleased in the north and those which were admired in 
the east. The reveries of poets may produce extra- 
ordinary objects ; but the impressions of habits are ne 
cessary in their compostions of every kind. To banish 
the remembrance of those impressions, would be to lose 
the greatest advantage, namely, that of portraying what 
they had themselves experienced. 

The poets of the east intermingled with all their sen- 
timents of life the ideas of tufted woods, limpid streams, 
and cooling zephyrs : they could not even describe the 
enjoyments of the heart, without introducing the idea 
of the sequestered bowers which preserved them front 
the scorching ra^s of their meridian sun. The bountj 
of nature by which they were surrounded, excited more 
emotion than thought. 

He who said that the passions were more violent in 
the east than in the north, was, I think, vnrong : it is 
true, we may see a greater variety of interests, but we 
perceive less ardor in the same sentiments. 

The people of the north were less engaged in pleasure 
than in its opposite sensation ; and this rendered their 
imagination more fertile : the prospects of nature had 
almost unbounded influence over them ; but it affected 
them as it appeared in their climate, always dark and 
gloomy. Without doubt, many circumstances in life 
might sometimes vary this disposition to melancholy ; 
but that alone stamps the character of the national 
spirit. We must look, in a nation, as well as in an in- 
dividual, for the leading characteristic ; all others maj 
be the effects of chance, and depend on a thousand dif- 
ferent circumstances ; but this one alone characterizes 
the man. 

The northern poetry was much more suitable than 
the eastern to the minds of a firee people. The Athe- 
nians, who were the first inventors of eastern literature, 
were more jealous of their independence than anr 
nation in the world : nevertheless, they were much 
more easily subdued to slavery than the people of the 
north ; their love of the arts, the beauty of their cli- 
mate, and the numberless enjoyments bestowed on the 
Athenians miffht, in a jmreat measure, recompense for ^ 
their want of liberty. Sut independence was the sole 
happiness of the northern nations : a certain haughti- 
ness of soul, and indifference to life, which was in- 
spired by their doomy atmosphere and the rarity of 
their sun, would have rendered servitude insupportable :• 
and long before the theory of constitutions, and the ad- 
vantages of a representative government were known 
in England, the warlike spint which shone with so 
much enthusiasm in the Erse and Scandinavian poetry, 
inspired man with a prodigious idea of his own strength 
and the power of his will. Independence existed for 
each one sepaxately, before liberty was generally con- 
stituted. 

At the revival of letters, philosq)hy first commenced 
with the northern nations ; in whose religious habits 
reason found much less superstition to oppose than in 
those of the so\ithem ^o^e. TVa «xvc\en.t .^try of 
the north is uifectedvi\ikimuc^\«M«\\^tft^^»yci>2basL 
the Grecian mvt\MAogy : ^eie sx* ti i^^? i^Mvn^ ^iWV«^ 
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in the ,Edda ; but almost all the religious ideas of the 
XMFth owe their birth 'to exalted reason : the ghosts 
bending from the clouds, were but animated remem- 
brances presented by sensibility. 

The emotions which are produced by the poems of 
Ossian, may be re-produced m all countries and in all 
nations ; because the means of awakening them are'all 
taken from nature: but it must be tidents of the 
highest order that could without affectation introduce 
the Grecian mythology into French poetry. There is 
nothing, generally speaking, that can appear more cold 
or insipid, than the dogmas of any religion, when trans- 
ported into a country where (here are only received as 
ingenious metaphors. 

The poetry of the north was rarely allegorical ; not 
one of its effects stood in need of local superstition to 
strike the imagination. A reflected enthusiasm, and 
a pure exaltation of mind, might equally be found in 
every nation : it is the true poetic inspiration, a senti- 
, I jnent which id in every heart, but the expression of 
which is the ffift of genius alone. It creates a kind of 
cekstial musing, which excites a love of solitude and 
the country, and often fills the mind with truly religious 
ideas. 

Whatever is great and sublime, we owe to the painful 
sentiments of the imperfection of our nature : moderate 
understandings are in general satisfied with the com- 
mon occurrences of life ; they in a manner brin^ their 
existence to a period, and supply what is wantmg by 
the illusions oif vanity. But sublime sentiments and 
actions spring from the desire which great souls have 
of breaking those bounds which circumscribe the im- 
agination. The heroism of morals, the enthusiasm of 
eloquence, and the ambition of fame, are supernatural 
enjoyments, necessary only to those minds which, at 
once exalted and melancholy, are wearied and disgusted 
with every thing transitory, and to which the iaea of 
bounds is insupportable, though placed at ever so great a 
distance. This disposition of the mind, which is the 
source of every generous passion and every philosophi- 
cal discovery, is excited in the most lively manner 
by the poetry of the north. 
— I am very far from wishing to compare the genius of 
Homer with that of Ossian. What wo know of Os- 
sian^s, cannot properly be considered as a work ; it is 
merely a collection of popular songs, which were sung 
in the mountains of Scothnd. Before Homer com- 
posed his poems, without doubt, some ancient tradi- 
tions existed in Greece. The poetry of Ossian is no 
iarther advanced in the poetic art, than were the songs 
of the Greeks before the time of Homer. No com- 
parison can, then, with justice be made between the 
Iliad and the poem of Fingal. But we may always 
judge whether the images of nature, such as they were 
represented in the latter, excited as noble and pure 
emotions as those of the north, or whether the imagery 
of tho east, more brilliant in many respects, gave birth 
to so many ideas, which are immediately connected 
with the sentiment of the heart. Philosophical ideas 
naturally unite themselves to gloomy reflections, and 
the poetry of the east, far from according, like that of 
the north, with meditation, and inspiring what reflec- 
tion ought to feel, excludes almost every idea of a no- 
ble and elevated nature. 

Ossian is reproached with his monotony : this fault 
exists much less in the different English and German 
poems which have imitated his style. Cultivation, in- 
dustry, and commerce, have varied the face of the 
country in many ways ; nevertheless, the northern 
imagination always preserving nearly the same charac- 
ter, we can still find a sort of uniformity in Young, 
Thomson, Klopstock, and others. 

There cannot be an endless varie^r in melanclioly 
poetry: Aat deep emotion which thrills the blood, la & 
Bfaeaiiott that never vahee. When this emotion is ex- 
cited by poetry, it has a great analogy to the effects 
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produced by the harmonicey When the mind, gently 
agitated, is willing to prolong the pleasing sensation 
while it is possible to support it ; when we are ener- 
vated, the fault is not to be attributed to the poetry, 
bnt to the' susceptibility and weakness of our organs ; 
what we experience at that time, is not a disgut 
monotony, but the fatigue of a pleasure too long 
tinned. 

The grand effects of the English dramatics, and after 
them that of the German, were not borrowed from 
Grecian subjects, nor firom mythological dogmas. The 
English and Germans excite terror by other supersti- 
tions more suitable to the credulity of the last centu- 
ries ; above all, they have found the art of exciting it 
by the pictures of distress which was so forcibly feh 
by energetic minds. The effect which the ideas of 
death generally produce in the sentiments of men, de- 
pend, m a great measure, as I have observed before, 
upon their religious opinions. The Scottish bards 
have, at all times, had a more spiritual and gloomy de- 
votion than those of the east : but the Christian reli- 
gion, which, when divested of priestcraft, is nearly 
a-kin to pure Deism, banished that train of terrors with 
which imagination had surrounded men in the hour of 
death. The ancients peopled all nature with protecting 
beings : the forests and rivers were filled with inhabi- 
tants, which presided over the night as well as the day ; 
nature had retired into solitude, and men's fears were 
increased The Christian religion, the most philoso- 
phical of all others, is that whicn leaves man the most 
at his own disposal. 

The tragic writers of the north, not always contented 
with the effects which sprung naturally from the repre- 
sentation of the affections of the heart, called to their 
aid ghosts and spectres ; a superstition suited to their 
gloomy imagination; but however great the tenor 
which may be produced by such means, it is always 
rather a fault than a beauty. 

The talent of the dramatic poet augments by exist- 
ing in a nation not too much given to credulity ; be- 
cause it is then a matter of necessity to search into the 
human heart for the source of that emotion which is 
felt from an elegant expression, a sentiment from the 
heart : solitary remorse, or any of those frightful phan- 
toms which strike the imagination, the marvelous may 
surprise and astonish : but in whatever fashion it may 
appear, it can never equal the impression of a natural 
event, when that event collects all that can move the 
affections of the soul : for example, the furies pursuing 
Orestes is less horrific to the mind than the sleep of 
Lady Macbeth. 

If we are to judge by the tradi^ons in our possession, 
the southern nations had in all tiines a respect for 
women, which was entirely unknown to the people of 
the east : they seem to have enjoyed independence in 
the north, while in other parts of the world they were 
condemned to slavery : — ^this most probably is one of 
the principal causes of that sensibility which character- 
izes northern literature*. 

The history of love, in all countries, may be con- 
sidered in a philosophical point of view. It seems as 
if the representation of this passion ought to depend 
entirely on the feelings of the writer who expresses it ; 
bnt such is the ascendency which the reigning manners 
and customs have over the writers, that they submit to 
them even the language of their inmost sentiments. 
It is possible that Petrarch might have felt this passion 
more strongly than the author of * Werter,' or many 
English poets, for mstance, Pope, Thomson, Otway, 
&c. Nevertheless, in reading the writings of the north, 
we might be led to think men were of a differeat xx&- 
ture, and that t\\e^ ^n^^ Vsi vMiSiBssi N^^s^.^- I^^^SU. 

the gBnixis oi V\* «iVW *. \wXxXv% ^^>r^^S^H..»^ 
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{Hwsiens ; so true, it is, that in all literaiy ^vorks yihne 
aim is success, we find much less of the real character 
of the writer than the ^general spirit of his nation, and 
that of t^ century in which he lived. 

It was the Protestant religion which inspired the 
modem people of the north with a more general spirit 
of philosophy than was possessed by those of the east. 
The reformation was certainly the epoch of history 
which essentially promoted the perfectibility of the 
human species. The Protestant religion contains no 
active seeds of superstition ; while it gives to virtue 
every support which can be drawn from wisdom. In 
those countries where the Protestant religion is pre- 
dominant, it maintains purity of manners, and does not 
in the least retard the progress of philosophy. 

A greater development of this question would be 
foreign to my subject ; but I leave it to the discussion 
of every enlightened thinker, whether, if there could 
exist atneans of uniting morality with the ideas of a 
god, without this means becoming an instrument of 
power in the hands of men ; and whether a religion 
thus founded^ would not be the greatest happiness that 
could be insured to human nature! — to tnat nature 
which is so much to be pitied, and which every day 
breaks some tie formed by affection, delicacy, or good- 
ness 



CHAPTER Xn. 

OF THB PRINCIPAL FAULTS WHICH THB FBSNCH COM- 
PLAIN OF IN THB LITBRATURB OF THB NORTH. 

The French censure the hterature of the north as 
deficient in taste. Northern writers reply, that this taste 
is an arbitrary legislation, which often deprives senti- 
ments and ideas of their original beauties. But it ap- 
pears to me, that there may exist a medium between 
these opinions : the rules of taste are not arbitrary, and 
we must not confound the principles and basis upon 
which universal truth is founded, with the modifications 
caused by local circumstances. The duties of virtue, 
that code of principles which is supported by the unani- 
mous consent of the world, experience some small 
change from the manners and customs of different na- 
tions; and although the first principles remain the 
same, the estimation of many virtues varies according 
to the habits and forms of government. 

If it may be permitted to compare taste with what 
is greatest among men, we might say it was also fixed 
in the general principles. 

It has often been asked, Must genius be sacrificed 
to taste 1 Undoubtedly it must not : but taste does 
not require the sacrifice of genius. We often find, in 
the literature of the north, something ridiculous annex- 
ed to something of great beauty : what belongs to 
taste in such writings, is thoir beauties; and what 
ought to have been suppressed, was what taste con- 
demned. There exists no necessary connection be- 
tween defects and beauties but what arises firom the 
weakness of human nature ; which does not permit us 
to remain always at the same pitch of perfection. 

Faults are not the natural consequence of beauties : 
and although they may be overlooked ; so far from ad- 
ding any brilliancy to talents, they often weaken the 
impression they ought to produce. 

If it was a question, which was most to be preferred, 
a work in which there were great beauties and great 
fatdts, or a work of the middling kind perfecty correct ; 
I would answer without the least hesitation, that we 
ought to prefer a work where there existed even one 
•park of ffenius. It is a weakness in any nation to at- 
tecb itsen aolj to the ridicnlouM; which is so ea^ to 
saoif or to avoid; iattead of gearcbing into the char- 
•etenofimmh wbkb ypoald omn the nndentandiiig 



and elevate the mind. A negative merit can affcnd nv 
enjoyment: but there are many people who requnt 
nothing more in life than to be exempt from pain : er 
in wntings, but to be exempt from fruits ; and, m 
short, an exemption in every thing : but strong xsaa^ 
wish for an active existence ; to attain wmch, in 
matters of literature, they mnst meet with new ideas 
or passionate sentiments. 

There are some works in the French langna^ in 
which we may find beauties of the first order, without 
the intermixture of bad taste ; and those are the 
only models in which every literary quality is united, j 

Amongst the learned men of the north there exist- 
ed a sort of caprice, that might be said to belong mors 
to their party-spirit than to weir judgment : they were 
attached to the faults of their writers almost as much 
as their beauties : while th^ might have observed, as 
a woman of sense once did m speaking of the weak- 
ness of some hero, *'lti»wA the cause of hit greainettf 
but he is great in spite of it.* 

In works of imagination, men mostiy seek for agre» 
able impressions : taste then ie nothing more than the 
art of knowing and forseeing what voMy awaken those 
impressions. If you recall disgusting images, you ex- 
cite unpleasant sensations, the reality of which every 
one would shun : and when, by the representation m 
scenes horrible in themselves, vou change moral terror 
into physical fear ; you lose all the charm of imitatioii, 
and excite nothing but a nervous commotion : and yoo 
may lose the power of causing even this painful sensa- 
tion, if you try to carry it too far. For it is with the 
theatre as it is in life : when the exaggeration is per- 
ceived, we disregard even the reality. If you lengtnen 
the development, or if you put an obscurity in the dis- 
course, ana an improbability in the event i ydti rfhspeod 
or destroy the interest by fatiguing the attention. If 
you represent heroic personages in a base and ignoble 
point of view, it is to be feared you will find it diffi> 
cult to resume the theatrical illusion : it is of a 
nature so extremely delicate, that the lightest cir- 
cumstance may awaken the spectators from their 
enchantment. In simplicity, ideas gain rest and 
strength : but what is base and low, may prevent even 
the possibility of again feeling interested in what is no- 
ble and elevated. 

The beauties of Shakspeare may triumph in England 
over his faults : but they are a great drawback to his 
fame with other nations. Surprise is certainly a sreat 
means of adding to theatrical effect : but it would be 
ridiculous to conclude from that, that every tragic scene 
should be preceded by a comic scene, in order to 
heighten the astonishment by the contrast. Surprise 
should spring from grandeur itself, and not firom its 
opposition to meanness. Shades^ but not bUmisheSf 
are necessary, in every style of painting, to raise the 
brilliancy of coloring ; and the same prmcij^es should 
be followed in literature : Nature offers us the model 
and a good taste should be but a reflection from our ob» 
servationofit. 

These developments might be carried much &rther ; 
but I think they are sufficient to prove that taste in 
literature never exacts the sacrifice of any enjoyment, 
but, on the contrary, it indicates the means of augmenting 
them : and so far firom the principles of taste being io> 
compatible with genius, it is in studjring it that they 
were first discovered. 

I will not reproach Shakspeare with having set aside 
all rules of the art ; they are infinitely less impoirtant 
than those of taste ; because the one prescribe what 
must be done, while the other only forbids what must 
be avoided. It is impossible to prescribe limits to the 
different combinations of a man of genius ; he may 
perhaps strike into some path entirely new, without mis- 
sing me aim he set oMt ^^il. TVi» tq^m q€ «xt in a 
ealcidation of ^pt(^b8^\M*b« xx^on i3ka TDnna cii tBasmaia \ 
and if tbia ancceaa '\% ^o/fxaai^ '\t vs «& YtM^VsDEQn^naife 
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%ffha!^ submitted to them. But it is not the same with 
th^ rules of taste ; to despise them, is to relinquish all 
beauties, even the beauties of nature ; and they can never 
be surpassed. 

Let us not then say that Shakspeare knew how to 
excel without taste, and to show himself superior to the 
regulations prescribed by his country ; but let us ac- 
knowledge, on, the contrary, that he displayed his taste 
in his sublimities, and was most deficient in it when he 
was least sublime. 



/ 



CHAPTER XIII. 

^^ OF THE TRAGEDIES OF SHAKSPEARE. 

/ The English entertain as profound veneration and 
enthusiasm for Shakspeare, as any nation perhaps has 
ever felt for any writer. A free people have a natural 
love for every thing that can do honor to theu: country ; 
and ihis sentiment ought to exclude every species oif 
criticism. 

There are beauties of the first order to be found in 
Shakspeare, relating to every country and every period 
of time. His faults are those which belonged to 
the limes in which he lived ; and the singularities then 
so prevalent among the English, are still represent- 
ed with the greatest success upon their theatres. 
These beauties and eccentricities I shall proceed to 
examine, as connected with the national spirit of 
England, and the genius of the literature of the north. 

Shakspeare did not imitate the ancients ; nor, like 
Kacine did he feed his genius upon the Grecian tra- 
gedies. He composed one piece upon a Greek sub- 
ject, TroUus and Cressida ; in which the manners in 
the time of Homer are not at all observed. He excel- 
led infinitely more in those tragedies which were taken 
from Roman subjects. But history, and the lives of 
Plutarch, which Shakspeare appears to have read with 
the utmost attention, are not purely a literary study ; 
we may therein trace the man almost to a state of ex- 
istence. When an author is solely penetrated with 
the models of the dramatic art of antiquity, and when 
he imitates imitations, he must of course have less 
originality : he cannot have that genius which draws 
from nature ; that immediate genius, if I may so ex- 
press myself, which so particularly characterizes Shak- 
speare. From the times of the Greeks down to this 
time, we see every species of literature derived one 
from another, and all arising from the same source. 
Shakspeare opened a new field of literature : it was 
borrowed, without doubt, from the general spirit and 
color of the north : but it was Shakspeare who gave to 
the English literature its impulse, and to their dramatic 
art its character. 

A nation which has carved out its liberty through 
the horrors of civil war, and whose passions have been 
strongly agitated, is much more susceptible of the emo- 
tion excited by Shakspeare, than that which is caused 
by Racine. When misfortune lies heavy and for a 
long time upon a nation, it creates a character, which 
eyen succeeding prosperity can never entirely efface. 
rS^kspeare, although he has since been equalled by both 
/ English and German authors, was the first who paint- 
' ed moral affliction in the highest degree : the bitterness 
of those sufferings of which he gives us the idea, might 
pas^ for the phantoms of imagination, if nature did not 
recognize her own picture in them. 

The ancients believed in a fatality, which came upon 
them with the rapidity of lightning, and destroyed 
them like a thunderbolt. The modems, and more es- 
pecially Shakspeare, found a much deeper source of 
emotion in a philosophical distress, which was often 
composed of irreparable misfortunes of ineffectual ex- 
ertions, and blighted hopes, fiat the ancients inhabit- 
ed a world yet in its infancy ; were in possession of 
inU vety few bistoriee ; and withal were so sansuine in 
23* ^ 
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respect to the future, that the scenes of distress painted 
by them, could never be so heart-rending as those in l 
the English tragedies. ^ «-/ 

The terror of death was sT'sentiment, the effects of 
which, whether for religion or from stoicism, was seldom 
displayed by the ancients. Shakspeare has represented 
it in every point of view : he makes us feel that dread- 
ful emotion which chills the blood of him, who, in the 
full enjoyment of life and health, leanis that death 
awaits him. In the tragedies of Shakspeare, the crimi- 
nal and the virtuous, infancy and old-age are alike con- 
demned to die, and express every emotion natural to 
such a situation. What tenderness do we feel, when 
we hear the complaints of Arthur, a child condemned 
to death by the order of King John ; or when the as- 
sassin Tirrel comes to relate to Richard III. the peace- 
ful slumber of the children of Edward 1 When a he* 
ro is painted just going to be deprived of his existence, 
the grandeur of his character, and the recollection of 
his achievements, excite the greatest interest: but 
when men of weak minds, and doomed to an inglori- 
ous destiny, are represented as condemned to perish ; 
such as Henry VI., Richard 11.^ and King Lear ; the 
^eat debates of nature between existence and non-ex- 
istence absorb the whole attention of the spectators. 
Shakspeare knew how to point with genius that mix- 
ture of physical emotions and moral reflections which 
are inspired by the approach of death, when no intoxi- 
cating passion deprives man of his intellectual faculties. 

Another sentiment which Shakspeare alone kne 
how to render theatrical, was pity unmixed with admir- 
ation for those who suffer \* pity for an insignificant 
being,t and sometimes for a contemptible one.t There 
must be infinity of talent to be able to convey this sen- 
timent from real life to the stage and to preserve it in 
all its force : but when once it is accomplished, the ef- 
fect which it produces is more nearly allied to reality 
than any other. It is for the man alone that we are 
interested, and not by sentiments which are often but 
a theatiical romance : it is by a sentiment so nearly ap- 
proaching the impressions of life, that the illusion is / 
still the greater. \ 

Even when Shakspeare represents personages whose 
career has been illustrious, he draws the interest of 
the spectators towards them by sentiments purely na- 
tural. The circumstances are grand, but the men dif- 
fer less from other men than those in the French trage- 
dies. Shakspeare makes you penetrate entirely into 
the glory which he paints ; in listening to him, you 
pass through all the different shades and graditions 
which lead to heroism ; and you arrive at the hei^ 
without perceiving any thing unnatural. 

The national pride of the English, that sentiment dis- 
played in their jealous love of liberty, disposed them 
much less to enthusiasm for their chiefs than that spirit 
of chivalry which existed in the French monarchy. In 
England, they wish to recompense the services <^ s 
good citizen ; but they have no turn for that unbound- 
ed ardor which existed in the habits, the institutions, 
and the character of the French. That haughty repugn 
nance to unlimited obedience, which at all times char- 
acterized the English nation, was probably what in- 
spired their national poet with the idea of assailii^ the 
passions of his audience by pity rather than by admira- 
tion. The tears which were given by the French to 
the sublime characters of their tragedies, the English 
author drew forth for privatd sufferings ; for those who 
were forsaken ; and for such a long list of the unfoi>- 
tunate, that we cannot entirely sympathize with Shak- 
speare^s sufferers without acquiring also some of the bit- 
ter experience of reel life. \ 

But if he excelled in exciting pity ; whafc«oftx^%^^ 
]^eued Vn XNaa \«rKa\ \^^^ Swswi.'^EJft «>saft ^6«». 
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that he drew dismay and fear. It may be said of 
crimes painted by Shakspeare, as the bible says of 
leath, that he is the king of terrors. How skilfully 
r«ombined are the yemorse and the superstition which 
.iicreases with that remorse in Macbeth. 

Witchcraft is in itself much more terrible in its 
theatrical effect than the most absurd dogmas of reli- 
gion. That which is unknown, or created by superna- 
tural intelligencCf awakens fear and terror to the highest 
degree. In every religious system, terror is carried 
only to a certain length, and is always at least founded 
j upon some motive. But the chaos of the magic be- 
iL wilders the mind. Shakspeare, in ' Macbeth,' admits 
^'^ fatality, which was itecessary in order to procure a 
pardon for the criminal ; but he does not on account of 
this fatality dispense with the philosophical gradations 
of the sentiments of the mind. This piece would be 
still more admirable^ if its grand effects were produced 
without the aid of the marvelous, although this marvel- 
ous consists, as one may say, only of phantoms of the 
imagination, which are made to appear before the eyes 
of the spectators. They are not mythological person- 
ages bringing their fictitious laws or their uninteresting 
nature amongst the interest of men : they are the mar- 
velous effects of dreams, when the passions are strongly 
agitated. TKere is always something philosophical ifi 
the supernatural employed by Shakspeare. When the 
witches announce to Macbeth, that he is to wear the 
crown ; and when they return to repeat their prediction, 
at the very moment when he is hesitating to follow the 
bloody counsel of his wife ; who cannot see that it is 
the interior struggle of ambition and virtue which the 
author meant to represent under those hideous forms 1 

But he had not recourse to these means in ' Richard 
HI ;' and yet he has painted him more criminal still 
than Macbeth ; but his intention was to portray a char- 
acter wiUiout any of those involuntary emotions, with- 
out struggles, without remorse, cruel and ferocious as 
the savage beasts which range the forests ; and not as 
a man who, though at present guilty, had once been 
virtuous. The deep recesses of crimes were opened 
to the eyes of Shakspeare, and he descended into the 
gloomy abyss to observe their torments. 

In England, the troubles and civil commotions which 
preceded their liberty, and which were always occa- 
sioned by their spirit of independence, gave rise much 
oftener than in France to great crimes and great virtues. 
There are in the English history many more tragical 
situations than in that of the French ; and nothing op- 
poses their exercising their talents upon national sub- 
jects. 

Almost all the literature of Europe began with af- 
fectation. The revival of letters having commenced 
in Italy, the countries where they were afterwards in- 
troduced, naturally imitated the Italian style. The 
people of the north were much sooner enfranchised 
than the French in this studied mode of writing ; the 
trace* of which may be perceived in some of the an- 
cient poets, as Waller, Cowley, and others. Civil 
warrand a spirit of philosophy have corrected this false 
taste, for misfortune, the impressions of which con- 
tain bat too much variety, excludes all sentiments of 
affectation, and reason banishes all expressions that 
are deficient in justness. 

Nevertheless, we find m Shakspeare a few of those 
studied turns cortlieeted even with the most energetic 
pictures of the passions. There are some imitations 
of the faults of ItaUan literature in * Romeo and Juliet :' 
bat how nobly the English poet rises from this misera- 
ble styleWhow well does he know now to describe 
love, even in the true spirit of the north ! 

In * Othello,' love assumes a very different character 

Irom that which it bears in * Romeo and Juliet.' But 

how grand, how energetic it appears ! how beautifully 

Shak^eare has represented what forms the tie of the 

di&nat Boxes, amrag^t and weakness! When Othello 



protests before the Senate of Venice, that the only art 
which he had employed to win the affections of Dcsde- 
mona were the perils to which he had been exposed ;* 
how every word he utters is felt by the female sex ; 
their hearts acknowledge it all to be true. They know 
that it is not flattery, in which consists the powerful 
art of men to make themselves beloved, but the kind 
protection which they may afford the timid object of 
their choice ; the glory which they may reflect upon 
their feeble life, is their most irresistible charm. 

The manners and customs of the English relating to 
the existence of women, were not yet settled in the 
time of Shakspeare ; political troubles had been a great 
hindrance to social habits. The rank which wonnen 
held in tragedy, was then absolutely at the will of the 
author : therefore, Shakspeare, in speaking of them, 
sometimes uses the most noble language, that can be 
inspired by love, and at other times the lowest taste 
that was popular. This genius, given by passion, wa» 
inspired by it, as the priests were by their gods : they 
gave out oracles when they were agitated ; but were 
no more than men, when calm. 

Those piiecea taken from the English history, such as 
the two upon Henry IV.. that upon Henry V., and the 
three upon Henry VI., have an unlimited success in 
England : nevertheless I believe them to be much in- 
ferior in general to his tragedies of invention, ' King 
Lear,' * Macbeth,' * Hamlet,' Romeo and Juliet,' &c. 
The irregularities of time and place are much more re- 
markable. In short Shakspeare gives up to the popu- 
lar taste in these, more than in any other of bis works. 
The discovery of the press necessarily diminished the 
condescension of auUiors to the national taste : they 
paid more respect to the general opinion of Europe ; 
and though it was of the greatest importance that those 
pieces which were to be played should meet with suc- 
cess at the representation, since a means was found 
out of extending their fame to other nations; the 
writers took more pains to shun those illusions and 
pleasantries which could please only the people of their 
own nation. The English, however, were very back- 
ward in submitting to the general good taste; their 
liberty being founded more upon national pride tbaa 
philosophical ideas, they rejected every thing that came 
from strangers, both in literature and politics. 

Before it would be possible to judge of the effects of 
an English tragedy, which might be proper for the 
French stage ; an examination remains to be made, 
which is, to distinguish in the pieces of Shakspeare, 
that which was written to please the people ; the real 
faults which he committed ; and tb.ose spirited beauties 
which the severe rules of the French tragedies exclude 
from their stage. 

I Tllff crowd of spectators in England require that 
romic scenes should succeed tragic effects. The con- 
trast of what is noble with that which is not, as I have 
observed before, always produces a disagreeable ino- 
pression upon men of taste. A noble style must have 
shades ; but a too glaring opposition is nothing more 
than fantasticalness. That play upon words, those 
licentious equivocations, popular tales, and that stnng 
of proverbs, which are handed down from generation 
to generation, and are, as one may say, the patrimonial 
ideas of the common people ; all these are applauded 
by the multitude, and censured by reason. These 
have no connection with the sublime effects which 
Shakspeare drew from simple words and common cir- 
cumstances artfully arranged, which the French most 
I absurdly would fear to bring upon then: stage. 

^ * What charming verses are thosewhich terminate the justiflr 
cation of Othello, and which La harpe has so ably translated 
into truth ! 

* She Iov*d me for the dangers I had pass'd ; 
And I lor'd her, that she did pity-thera.'— 

8hak»peart. 
* ^\\t aima mes miWiwxre, vi V^vm^V «« 'vM^.'* 

Im. Horpc. 
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Shakspeare, when he wrote the parts of vulgar minds 
in his tragedies, sheltered himself from the judgment of 
teste by rendering himself the object of popular admira- 
tion : he then conducted himself like an able chief, but 
not like a good writer, '^ 

The people of the north existed during many centu- 
ries, in a state that was at once both socitL and barbar- 
ous ; which left for a long time the vestiges of thjc rude 
and fer0ciou*. Traces of this recollection are to be^ 
found in many of Shakspeare*s characters, which are 
painted in the style that was most admired in those 
ages, in which they only lived for combats, physical 
power, and military courage. 
r'^We may also perceive in Shakspeare some of the 
I ^norance of bis century with regard to the principles 
I «f literature ; his powers are superior to the Greek 
tragedies for the philosophy of the passions, and the 
knowledge of mankind :* but he was inferior to many 
with regard to the perfection of the art. Shakspeare 
may be reproached with incoherent images, prolixity, 
and useless repetitions : but the attention of the spec- 
tators in those days was too easily captivated, that the 
4uthor should be very strict with himself. A dramatic 
oet, to attain all the perfection his talents will permit, 
must neither be judged by impaired age, nor by youth, 
Tvho find the source of emotion within themselves. 

The French have often condemned the scenes of hor- 
ror represented by Shakspeare ; not because they ex- 
cited an emotion too strong, but because they some- 
times destroyed the theatrical illusion. They certainly 
appear to me susceptible of criticism. In the first 
place, there are certain situations which are only fright- 
ful ; and the bad imitators of Shakspeare wishing to 
represent them, produced nothing more than a disa- 
greeable invention, without any of the pleasures which 
the tragedy ought to produce : and again, there are 
many situations really affecting in themselves, which 
nevertheless require stage effect to amuse the attention, 
and of course the interest. 

When the governor of the tower, in which the young 
Arthur is confined, orders a red-hot iron to be brought, 
to put out his eyes ; without speaking of the atrocious- 
ness of such a scene, there must pass upon the stage 
an action, the imitation of which is impossible, and the 
attention of the audience is so much taken up with the 
execution of it, that the moral effect is quite forgotten. 
The character of Caliban, in the * Tempest,' is sin- 
gularly original : but the almost animal £^re, which 
his dress must give him, turns the attention from all 
that is philosophical in the conception of this part. 

In reading ' Richard III.,* one of the beauties is what 
he himself says of his natural deformity. One can feel 
that the horror which he causes, ought to act recipro- 
cally upon his own mind, and render it yet more atro- 
cious. Nevertheless/ can there be any thin^ difficult in 
an elevated style, or more nearly allied io ridicule, than 
the imitation of an ill-shaped man upon the stage 1 Every 
thing in nature may interest the mind ; but upon the 
stage, the illusion of sight must be treated with the most 
scrupulous caution, or every serious effect will be irre- 
parably destroyed. 

Shakspeare also represented physical sufferings much 
too often. Philoctetes is the only example of any the- 
atrical effect being produced by it ; and in this instance, 

* AmonfT the great number of philosophical traits which are 
remarked even in the least celebrated worlcs of Shalupeare, 
there is one with which I was sinpilarly struck. In that piece 
entitled Measure for Measure, Lucien, the friend of Claudius, 
and brother to Isabella, presses her to go and spe for his pardon 
to the Governor Anselo, who had condemned this brother to die. 
Isabella, young and timid, answers, that she fears it would be 
useless ; that Angelo was too much irritated, and would be in* 
flexible, &e. Lucien insists, and says to her, 



-Our doubts are traitors. 



it was the heroic cause of his wounds that fixed the at- 
tention of the spectators. Physical sufferings may ba 
related, but canno.t be represented. It is not the 
author, but the actor, who cannot express himself 
with grandeur ; it is not the ideas, but the senses, 
which refiise to lend their aid to this style of imitation. 

In short, one of the greatest faults which Shakspeare 
can be accused of, is nis want of simplicity in tlie in 
tervals of his sublime passages. When he is not ex- 
alted, he is affected ; he wanted the art of sustaining 
himself, that is to say, of being as natural in his scenes 
of transition, as he was in the grand movements of the 
soul. 

Otway, Rowe, and some other English poets, Addi- 
son excepted, all wrote their tragedies in the style of 
Shakspeare : and Otway's * Venice Preserved,' sJ most 
equalled his model. But the two most truly tragical 
situations ever conceived by men, were first portrayed I 
by Shakspeare : — ^madness caused by misfortune, and •" 
misfortune abandoned to solitude and itself. 

Ajax is furious ; Orestes is pursued by the anger of 
the gods ; Phaedra is consumed by the fever of love : 
but Hamlet, Ophelia, and King Lear, with different sit- 
uations and different characters, have all, nevertheless, 
the same marks of derangement : it is distress alone 
that speaks in them ; every idea of common life 
disappears before this predominant one : they are 
alive to nothing but affection ; and this affecting deli- 
rium of a suffering object seems to set it free from that 
timidity which forbids us to expose ourselves without 
reserve to the eyes of pity. The spectators would 
perhaps refuse their sympathy to voluntary complaints \ 
but they readily yield to the emotion which arises from 
a grief that cannot answer for itself. Insanity, as por- 
trayed by Shakspeare, is the finest picture of the snip- 
wreck of moral nature, when the storm of life surpasses 
its strength. 

It may be a question, whether the theatre of repub- 
lican France, like the English theatre, will now admit 
of their heroes bein^ painted with%ll their foibles, ^e 
virtues with their inconclusiveness, and common cir- 
cumstances connected with elevated situations? In 
short, will the tragic characters be taken from recollec- 
tion, from human life, or from the beautiful ideal 1 — 
This is a question wliich I propose to discuss after 
having spoken of the tragedies of Racine and Voltaire. 
I shall also examine, in the second part of this work, 
the influence which the French revolution is likely to 
have upon literature. 



CHAPTER XrV. 



OP ENOUSH PLEASANTRY. 



And make us lose the good we might win 
By fearing to attempL 

WbQ CMB bMve Jived in a revoJufion and n^ bs sensible of the 
£ntb gftbem worde ? 



We may distinguish many kinds of pleasantry in the 
literature of every country ; and nothing is better 
adapted to give an insight into the manners of a nation, 
than the character oi g^yety generally adopted by its 
writers. People are serious when alone : and they are 
gay for others, especially in theur writings ; i)ut they 
can excite laughter only by such ideas as are so famil- 
iar to those who listen to them, that they strike at the 
first instant, without the least effort of attention. 

Although pleasantry cannot so easily pass in the 
esteem of a nation as a philosophical work ; it is neces- 
sarily submitted, like pvery thing else appertaining to 
the mind, to the judgment of universal good taste. It 
requires no little ingenuity to account for the causes of 
comic effect ; but it is by no means less true, that ths 
general assent must be obtained Cot cKje.f%-£Q!.MRrt«>'''ssx 
this kind, as N^fe>\ ^?i m iJ\ q'Cs^&t&. 
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vduch the English call humor, have scarcely any con- 
nection the one with the other ; nor have I included 
constitutional gayety in any of those already mentioned ; 
because a great number of examples have proved, that 
it is no way connected with the talent of lively writing. 
Sprightliness may be easily assumed by every man who 
is endowed with wit ; but it must be the genius of one 
man, and the good taste of many, to inspire genuine 
comedy. 

I shall, in the subsequent chapter, endeavor to dis- 
cover why the French only could attain tliat perfection 
of taste, grace, and quick penetration into the human 
heart, which produced the best works of Moliere : but 
at present let us search into the reason why the man- 
ners of the English are so opposite to the true genius 
of ffayety. 

Most part of the inhabitants of England, entirely en- 
grossed by business, seek pleasure merely as a relaxa- 
tion : aud as hunger that is excited by fatigue, renders 
the appetite less difficult to please : so the English 
relish any thing that is presented to them : continual 
labor, whether mental or corporeal, disposes the mind 
to be contented with every kind of diversion. The 
severity of their religious ideas, their serious occupa- 
tions, their domestic life, and their heavy atmosphere, 
render the English very liable to the malady of ennui : 
and it is for tms reason, that the delicate amusements 
of the mind are not sufficient for Aem ; they require 
some animated diversions to rouse them from their de- 
jection : — and their authors either partake of the taste 
of the spectators, or conform themselves to it. 

It requires an accurate observation of characters, to 
compose a good comedy. In order to develop the 
comic genius, it is necessary to live a great deal in so- 
ciety ; to attach a great importance to the success they 
may meet with, in society : they must also know how 
to connect that multitude of interests which have their 
source in vanity, and which give vigor to every shaft 
of ridicule, as well as to every combination of self-love. 
The English are generally retired in their own families, 
or collected in public assemblies for the discussion of 
national affairs. The intermediate state called society, 
hardly exists among them : nevertheless, it is in this 
frivolous space of life that the refinements of taste are 
formed. 

The English have not among themselves one comic 
author that can be compared to Moliere : and even if 
they did possess one, they would not be able fully to 
appreciate his merit. In such pieces as 'L'Avare,' 
*Le Tartuffe,' 'Le Misanthrope,* which represent hu- 
man nature as it is in all countries, there are many in- 
stances of delicate pleasantness and shades of self-love, 
which the English would not even perceive : they 
would not recognize themselves in such a piece, how- 
ever natural it might be : they do not even imagine 
that they might be thus minutely described ; their 
strong passions and important occupations make them 
consider life more generally. 

There is to be found m Gongreve a great deal of 
pleasantry and penetrating wit : but we never meet 
with one natural sentiment. By a most singular con- 
tradiction, the more simplicity and purity there are in 
the private manners of the English ; the more they ex- 
aggerate the picture of vice in their comedies. The 
obscenity of Gongreve's plays could never have been 
tolerated on the French theatre : we find in the dialogue 
many ingenious ideas ; but the manners which they 
represent, were taken from some of the worst kind of 
' French novels, which never in the smallest degree 
painted the manners of the French. Nothing can re- 
semble the English less than their comedies. One 
would think that, intending to be gay, they had thought 
it necessary to depart as much as possible from their 
aaianl cbantcter ; or that such was their profonxA re- 
^P^t ^ those sentimenU wMch conatitated the hap- 



piness of domestic life, that they held them too ncred 
to admit of their being lavished upon the stage. 

Gongreve, and many of his imitators, heaped up imr 
moralities without number, as well as without resem^ 
blance : their pictures are of no consequence with » 
nation such as the English, who amuse themselves with 
them as they would with tales or fantastical images of 
a world that was not their own. But the French come- 
dies, in painting the real manners and customs of the 
times, might have an influence over them ; for which 
reason, it becomes of the utmost consequence to im- 
pose severe rules on authors. 

We rarely find, in the English comedies, characters 
which truly resemble the English ; perhaps the dignity 
of a firee people opposes with the English, as it did 
with the Romans, the representation of their manners 
upon the theatre : but the French willingly amuse 
themselves with their own foibles. Shakspeare, and 
some others, represented in their pieces some p<^lar 
characters, such as Falstafif, Pistol, &x:. ; but they were 
so overcharged as almost entirely to exclude every re- 
semblance. The common people of all nations are 
amused with vulgar pleasantries; but it is only io 
France where the most satirical gayety is at the same 
time the most delicate. 

Mr Sheridan is the author of some comedies, in 
which the most brilliant and original wit appears in al- 
most every scene. But, besides that one exception 
changes nothing in the general consideration, we must 
still make a distinction between a lively turn of mind 
and that species of gayety of which Moliere is the mo- 
del. An author of my country who is capable of con- 
ceiving a great number of ideas, is sure of acquiring 
the art of opposing them in an agreeable manner to each 
other : but as the antitheses are not composed solely of 
eloquence, the contrasts are not the only secrets of 
gayety ; and there is in the gayety of some of the 
French authors something at once the most natural, 
and the most inexplicable : the thought may be analyzed, 
but it is not produced by thought alone ; it is a sort of 
electricity, communicated by me general spirit of the 
nation. 

Grayety and eloquence are only conneeted so ^ as 
an involuntary inspiration carries the writer or the 
speaker to any degree of perfection in the one or the 
other. The spirit of the nation in which we live, de- 
velops the power of persuasion or of pleasantry much 
better than study and reflection can do. Sensations 
are produced from without ; and every talent that de- 
pends immediately upon the sensations, requires an im- 
pulse from others. Gayety and eloquence are not the 
simple results of combination : to obtain success in 
talents of this sort, we must be agitated, we must be 
modified by the emotion from which either the one or 
the other might arise. But the disposition of the Eng- 
lish in general, does not excite their writers to any 
species of gayety. 

Swift, in his ' Gulliver,' and his • Tale of a Tub,* like 
Voltaire in his works of philosophy, drew some of his 
most happy pleasantries from uie opposition existing 
betwixt received errors and proscribed truths, betwixt 
institutions and the nature of things. The illusions, 
the allegories, the fictions of the mmd, and all the dis- 
guises which it assumes, are so many combinations 
from which gayety may be produced ; and, in every kind 
of style, the eflbrts of thought go a groat way, though 
they can never amount to uie facility of habit, or the 
unexpected happiness of spontaneous impressions. 

Nevertheless, there is in some of the English writings 
a sort of gayety which has every character of originality 
and nature. To express this same gayety, which arises 
from the constitution nearly as much as firom the mind, 
the English language has created a word, and called it 
humor: it is entimy de^tvioiiiX \vmkv tJloA c\issiatA^ and 
the national manfincs *, vui yiooXaViA ^Xa^etQuBi toassafib- 
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ble, where the same causes tended to develop it. Cer- 
tain pieces of Fielding and Swift, ' Peregrine Pickle/ 
"* Roderick Random/ but more especially Sterne's 
'works, give a complete idea of the style called humor. 

There is a moroseness, I could almost say a gloomi- 
ness, in this sort of gayety : the person who makes you 
smile, does not himself feel the smallest degree of the 
pleasure he communicates to others : you may easily 
perceive that he was melancholy when he wrote, and 
that he would be almost angry with you for being 
amused. But as praise is sometunes the more agree- 
able for being given under a rough form ; so the gayety 
of pleasantry may receive an addition from the gravity 
of Its author. The English very seldom admit upon 
their stage that style of humor : it would not have a 
theatrical effect. 

There is a degree of misanthropy in the ple^antry 
of the English ; and a sociability in that of the French : 
the one should be read when alone ; the other strikes 
most amidst a number of auditors. What the English 
have of gayety, conducts almost always to a philosophi- 
cal or moral result ; that of the French has often no 
aim but pleasure : the English shine most in portraying 
whimsical characters : because there are a great many 
amongst themselves. Society does away singularities, 
but a retired life preserves them all. 

There is seldom any quickness of perception in minds 
that are constantly employed on some material object. 
What is really useful, is easy to comprehend. A 
country where equality prevails, is also less sensible to 
the faults of uniformity : the nation being at unity with 
itself, its writers naturally accustom themselves to ad- 
dress their works to the judgment and sentiments of 
all classes ; in short, every free country is and ought to 
be serious. 

When the government is founded upon force, it has 
no occasion to fear a national turn for pleasantry, but 
when the authority depends upon the general confidence, 
and when the public is the principal spring ; the talent 
•and gayety which discover the ridicule, and delight in 
criticism, become exceedingly dangerous to liberty and 
political equality. We have spoken of the misfortunes 
of the Athenians which resulted from their immoderate 
love of pleasantry ; and France would have furnished 
another example to the support of the first, if the great 
events of the revolution had left the national character 
to its natural development, 



CHAPTER XV. 

or THB IMAGINATION OF THE SNGLIBH IN THBIR 
POETRY AND NOVELS. 

The invention of incidents, and the faculty of feeling 
and painting nature, are talents which are absolutely 
distinct : the one belongs more particularly to the lite- 
rature of the east, and the other to that of the north. 
I have, I think, developed the different causes : what 
remains to be examined, is the particular character of 
thepoetic imagination of the English. 

The English have not invented any new subjects of 
poetry, like Tasso and Ariosto ; neither are there ro- 
mances founded upon marvelous incidents and super- 
natural events, like the Arabian and Persian tales ; 
they still preserve a few images indeed of the religion 
of the north, but not a brilhant and various mythology 
like that of the Greeks : their poets however, have an 
inexhaustible fund of those sentiments and ideas which 
arise from the spectacle of nature. Supernatural events 
are limited ; and are at most but circumscribed combin- 
ations, not susceptible of the progression which belongs 
to moral truths of every description. When the poets 
aUach tbemaelvea to dreaa theii philosophical ideas 
wkb tbt colon of the iiaagjaiationt ^oy in some mea- 



sure enter that ^th in which enlightened men are con- 
tinually advancing, unless a stop is put to Uudr es [ 
reer by ignorance and tyranny. 

The English, separated from the continent, have had 
but little connection at any period with the history and 
manners of their neighbors : they have a character pe- 
culiar to themselves in every style ; their poetry does 
not resemble that of the French, nor even that of the 
Germans ; but they have not attained the inventive 
excellence, both in fable and poetical incident, which 
was the principal glory of the G^eek and Italian lite- 
rature. 

The English are accurate observers of nature, and 
know how to paint it ; but chey have not a creative ^ 
genius : their superiority consists in the talent of ex- 
pressing in a lively manner what they see and what 
they feel ; they have the art of uniting philosophical 
reflections with the feelings excited by the beauties of 
the country. The aspect of the earth and sky, at aQ 
hours of the day or night, awakens in onr minds num- 
berless different sensations ; and those who give them* 
selves up to ideas inspired by nature, will experience a 
series of the most pure and elevated impressions, alwayi 
analogous to those deep reflections on morality and re- 
ligion bfLirhich man is connected with futurity. 

At the revival of letters, and at the commencement 
of English literature, many of the English poets swerv- 
ed from the national character, to inutate the Italians. 
Waller and Cowley may be included amongst these : 
we may also a^d Donne, Chaucer, d&c. The English, 
however, have been less successful in this style than 
any other people ; they are very deficient in that grace- 
ful ease so essential to light writing ; they also want 
that quickness and facility which are to be acquired by 
being habitually in the society of men whose only aim 
is pleasure. 

Pope's works are peculiarly calculated for models of 
grace and eloquence ; nevertheless there are a great 
many faults to be found in them, especially in the 
*■ Rape of the Lock.' There is nothing in the world 
can be more tedious than Spenser's ' Fairy Queen.' 
The poem of * Hudibras,' although spurited and witty, 
is filled with pleasantries which are lengthened out even 
to satiety. Gay's * Fables' are witty but not natural 
Nor can any of the fugitive pieces of the English be 
compared with the writings of Voltaire, Ariosto, or Ls 
Fontaine. But it is not enough to know the affecting 
language of the passions ; it is surely unnecessary to 
set a great value upon the rest. 

How sublime are the meditations of the English ! 
how fruitful in those sentiments which are developed 
by solitude ! What profound philosophy is found in 
the * Essay on Man !' It is possible that the mind or 
the imagination can be raised to a higher degree of ele- 
vation than in the *Paradice Lost]' It is not the poe- 
tic invention which is the merit of this piece ; the sub- 
ject is almost entirely taken from the book of Genesis. 
But the allegory which the authpr was introduced in 
many places, is censured by taste ; and we may often 
perceive that the poet is restrained and directed by his 
submission to orthodoxy. But what rendered Mildnri 
one of the greatest poets in the world, was the impos- \ 
ing grandeur of his character — the poetry we so much 
admire, was inspired by the wish of rendering the im- 
ages equal to the conception of the understanding. It 
was to make his intellectual ideas understood, that the 
poet had recourse to the most terrible pictures that can 
strike the imagination. Before he gave form to Satan, 
he conceived him immaterial : he represented to him- 
self his moral nature ; he then accorded it with that 
gigantic figure, and the horrors of the place he inhabit- 
ed. With what an infinity of talent he transports von 
from this VveVL voXo ^^x^\^fe\ ^\NicL^«J^5s&. -ssx ^'jwc*- 
dvxcla >jOM\)toOM^^^ ^,6\^X&o^^^ '''^'^'*^;^S^ 
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The pietr of Adam and Eve, the prinutiie difference 
of Iheii chancten and tbeii deetiniea. tie painted aa 
pbiloiophy and UDgiuetkiD ought to to hais characlei- 
l^cd them.' 

Gray'a 'Elegy io a conntiy chnrch-yatd,' the 'Epia- 
lle upon Eaton College,' and Goldamilh'a ' Deaerted 
Village,' are filled with ihal noble melancholy which is 
the majealy of aenaible philosophy. Where can wefind 
mote poetical cnthu«aam than in Diyden'a ' Ode 10 
MuEic 1 ' What passion in the letters of Eloiae ! Can 
there be a more chamung picture of love itt marnage, 
ihan that which tenninaies the first ode of Thonuon 
upon Spiiog ? 

What deep aniiil meditations in Young's ' Night 
^nnughta ;' where man ia described aa reSecting upon 
the progress and lernunation of his aiislence ; dejaiT. 
cd of tl^t happy illusion which leads us to feel an in- 
terest in the day before us, aa well as in a century to 

a speculation upon eternity ! Young judges of human 
iife as if he did not belong to it ; hia thoughts seem to 
have risen above himself, to search for an imperceptible 
■pot in the immensity of the creation, nhenHhe might 

— WhaliilbeworidT— apava : 



Eunul war with woa, 

This ^omy imagination, thouah more apparent in 
Young, la nevertbelesa the generJeolot of thsEngUah 
poetiy. If we find a monotony in I >tsian on account 
cf his images, which hare litde vuiety of themselves, 
not being interspersed with reflections that can interest 
the mind; we cannot make the same eompUint of 
the English poets ; they never fatigue, by giving way 
to their phtlOBOphical sadneai ; it perfectly accords 
vriUi the nature of onr being, and even with its desti- 
ny. Then is nothing can cause a more agreeable 
■anastion, Chan to be able to read ourselves into the 
habiloal course of our reflections : and if we were to 
recall the partieulir passages of any writinga in any 
language, we shall find that they have almost 
all the same character of elevation and melancholy. 

It may be asked, why tho Engiish, who are ao happy 
in (heir government, and in their customs and man- 
ners, should have ao much more melancholy in their 
disposition than the French ! The r«aaan is, that 
liberty and virtue, the greatest result of the hnrnan 
reuon require meditation ; and that medilatton 
naturstly conducts the mind to serious objects. 

In France, persons distinguidied either by their 
sense or their rank had, in general, a great deal of 
gayety : but the gayety of the first classes in society is 
not a sign of the happiness of tbe nation. In order 
that the political and philoaophical state of a nation 
ehdiild answer the intentions of nature, the lot of the 
middling class should be the happiest ; those men who 
are suporier in style, should be entirely derated, and 
sserifice every selfish interest, to Ae general gtiod of 
the human ^Mcies. 

Happy is the country where the aothore are melan- 
choly, the merchants satisfied, tbe rich gtoomy, 
and where the middling class of people aru contante^ ! 

The English language, althoogh not *o hannonioua 
or pletaing to the ear as tbe linkage of (he eaat, haa 
nerettheless, by the energy of ita sound, a very great 
• ^hmi jh bah 



effect upon the mind, because it 

from a lively impreaaion. Tho French l«n- 

e axctndes (ram poetry a number of words as beii^ 
iin^ple, which are really noble in Ei^Ush, from tbe 
ler io which they are articulated. I shall offer 
example. When Macbeth, at the moment be ii 
going to seat himself at the festive table, sees the place 
Uiat was destined for him filled by the shade of Banqno, 
rhom he had just asaaaainated, he eicUima with terror, 
The tMt ii/idi ." and all the apecUtora tremble. 
If these tame worda were to be repeated in French, 
' La tatU III remplit ,-' the greatest actor in the worid 
could not make the audience forpel their common ac- 
ceptation : — the Freni.h pronunci 
nf that accent which enobles every word by giving 






The English poets, however, often take an nndae 
advantage of the facility of their language and the geni- 
us of their nation : they exaggerate their imagca, they 
refine their ideas, they eihaust what they eipress, and 
does not warn them when Io stop. But muci uiU 
hefotgivtn Ihem on account of the sincerity of their emo- 
'' >ns. We judge of the faults of their writings as than 

natnre, and not aa those of art. 

Tbe English have a great pre-eminence in a style of 
writing which they call runeZi ; these are entirely woriii 
of the imagination, without historical allueions, ud 
without allegory ; founded, in general, upon tba 
characters and events of private life. Love has till 

iw been the anbject of thie sort of writing ; and 
the rank which women bold in England, ia the pdn- 
cipal cause of the ineihauatible fertility of thes* 
writings. 

In no country whatever have the women enjoyed so 
much of that happiness which arieea from domestic af- 
a England. We often find a ereat purity 
ib countries that are poor, and especially 
among the middling class of the people : bntit belongs 
to the first class to set tbe eiample ; it ia they alcme 
who can choose their way of life, the others are forced 
to resign themselves Io the one which is imposed on 
thern 1^ desT'"" " — ■* ""' — "■" — "" ' '" "" '"'■ "" '*"" 
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ides and sentiment which spring from that virtue which 
is the effect of choice. It is then, in general, the 
manners of the first claas of society which influence 
when they are good, they i 
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phically the destiny of women in the social oi 
certain that, in general, theur domestic virtues alona 
obtain from the men all the tenderneas of which their 
parts are capable. 

But although (he women in England may be belov- 
ed, they are very far-fiom enjoying those pleasure! of 
society which Franco loimerly afforded to tbe lair sei. 
But it is not from a picture ol the enjoyments of self- 
love that an intereatiog novel can be composed ; al- 
though the hiatury of life loo often Moves that many 
can be contented wiUi such. The English mannora 
ftuntsh a great number of delicate shades and affecting 
ailualiona (or navels. One would be apt to imagine at 
Grat, that immorality, knowing no bounds, would give 
a wider scope for romantic invention ; but, on the con- 
trary, we perceive that unfortuna^ facility to be barrsu 
and unfruitful. Passions without opposition aaciificea 
without regret, and connections without delicacy, taka 
Irom novels their every charm ; the amaU numb«rol 
thia kind possessed by the French, had scarcdy any 
success, even in the aocietiea vihicb had aerred Ihaiit 
for models. 

The English novela, like sU their otbar vrritioga, an 
nnia ont to a sieat \*BK£b -, >n\, 'ilbm vn citeoWitA. 
for tboaawiMi\«i« aiAo(taA, A^x <«*» <* >a«-«W& 
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they represent; for thosti who lived ntiFed in t)te 
country in the bosom of their families, for tli9 leisure 
which they can spare from their regular occupations 
and domestic duties. If it were possible the French 
could support all that useless minuteness which is ac- 
cumulated iu those writings, it could only be from that 
curiosity which is inspired by the manners and customs 
of foreigners ; they never tolerate any thing of that 
kind in Uieir own works ; in fact, those great lengths 
sometimes destroy the interest. But the English have 
a method of exciting interest by a series of just and 
moral observations upon the natural affections of 
life : attention is every thing with them, whether 
to describe what they see, or to discover what they 
seek. 

* Tom Jones,' cannot be considered simply a novel ; 
the abundance of philosophical ideas, the hypocrisy of 
society, and the contrast of natural qualities, are brought 
into action with an infinity of art ; and love, as I have 
observed before,* it is only a vehicle to introduce all 

these. 

But Richardson stands first in rank ; and after his 
writings are an infinity of novels, the most part of which 
are the productions of female pens : these give a perfect 
idea of this sort of writing which is so inexpressibly in- 
teresting. 

The old French novels are filled with the adventures 
of chivalry, which do not in the least recall the events 
of life. Rousseau's ' Eloise' is an elegant and eloquent 
composition : but it only characterizes the genius of 
one man, and not the manners of a nation : all the 
other French novels that we admire, we owe to the 
imitation of the English ; the subjects are not the 
same ; but the manner of treating them, and their 
^neral character, belong exclusively to the English 
writers. They first ventured to imagine that the pic- 
tures of private affections were sufficient to interest the 
mind and the heart of man ; that neither elevation of 
character, nor the importance of rank, nor the marvel- 
ous in events, were necessary to captivate the imagi- 
nation : they thought that the power of love was suffi- 
cient to renovate incessantly both the picture and the 
situation without occasioning satiety. In short, it was 
the English who first composed works of morahty under 
the form of novels, where an obscure though virtuous 
destiny might find motives of exaltation, and create for 
itself a sort of heroism. 

There reigns throughout these writings a calm and 
proud sensibility, at once energetic and affecting : 
we can no where better feel the charm of that protect- 
ing love, which exempts the feeble being from watch- 
ing over her own destiny, and concentrates all 
her esteem and affection in the tenderness of hor de- 
fender I 



CHAPTER XVI. 

OP THE PHILOSOPHY AND ELOQUENCE OF THE ENGLISH. 

The political situation of the English is distinguished 
|}y three particular epochs : namely, that preceding the 
irevolution, the revolution itself, and the constitution 
which they have possessed since the year 1688 : the 
character of their literature must necessarily have va- 
ried with circumstances. Prior to the revolution, we 
meet with but one philosopher, the great Chancellor 
Bacon : Theology entirely absorbed the years during 
which the revolution actually lasted : and poetry almost 
exclusively occupied the men of genius under the 
despotic and voluptuous reign of Charles II. It is only 
tma the year 1688, since which time a steady consti- 
iotion has given repose and liberty to England, that 
w» em obeerT9 with any certitude the order of events. 

• EMtijr on FktiQTia 



The writings of Bacon characterize his own geniQA, 
but not that of his country. He rushed alone into the 
field of sciences, sometimes obscure, sometimes scho- 
lastic : he nevertheless brought to light new ideas upon 
every subject, but never completed any thing. The 
man of genius may take a few steps in unknown paths, 
but it requires the united efforts of centuries, and of 
nations, to open the greatroad of science. The relig- 
ious quarrels of the seventeenth century would have kept 
England in that state from which all Europe had been 
just emancipated, had not the knowledge which already 
existed in many countries, and even in England itself 
risen in opposition to those vain disputes. Harrington, 
Sidney, and others, indifferent to theological questions, 
strenuously exerted themselves to re-unite men's minds 
to the principles of liberty ; and their efforts were not 
entirely lost upon reason. 

In short, at the end of the seventeenth century, the 
English philosophy assumed its real character ; which 
it has sustained for a hundred years with increasing 
success. 

. The English philosophy is scientific ; that is to say, 
the writers apply to moral ideas that kind of abstrac* 
tion, those calculations and developments, which the 
learned make use of to arrive at discoveries, and to ex- 
plain them. 

The French philosophy belongs more to the imagiiu 
ation and to sefitiment, but without being less profound ; 
for these two faculties, when directed by reason, en- 
lighten and assist the understanding to penetrate deeper 
into the knowledge of the human heart. 

The Christian religion, such as it is professed in 
England, and the constitutional principles, such as they 
are established, give a great latitude to the researches 
of thought, either in morals or in politics : uevertheless, 
the English philosophers in general do not allow them- 
selves to examine every thintf ; the useful, which is 
the main-springr of all their efforts, interdicts to a cer- 
tain defirrec their independence. They have, it is true, 
developed in a superior manner the metaphysical theory 
of the faculties of man ; but they have less knowledge 
of the character and the passions. Bruyere, the Car- 
dinal De Retz, and Montaigne, have no equal among 
the English. 

The English have treated politics as a science wholly 
intellectual. Hobbes, Fergusson, Locke, and others, 
searched, through different systems, to find out what 
was the primitive state of society, in order to arrive at 
the knowledge of what laws should be instituted for 
men. Smith, Hume, and Shaftesbury, studied senti- 
ments and characters in a point of view almost entirely 
metaphysical ; they wrote for instruction and medita- 
tion, but did not seem to think it necessary to capti- 
vate the interest, even while they solicited the atten- 
tion. Montesquieu seems to give life to ideas, and, 
amidst the abstractions of the mind, recalls in each 
lino the moral nature of man. The French writers, 
having always the tribunal of society present to their 
imagination, study to obtain the approbation of readers 
who are soon fatigued, by uniting the charms of senti- 
ment to the analysis of ideas, and thus exhibit at one 
view a greater number of truths. 

The English have Aiade the same progress in the 
philosophical sciences, as they have in their commer- 
cial industry, by the aid of time and patience. The in- 
clination of their philosophers for things in the abstract, 
might have drawn them into systems contrary to reason, 
had not the spirit of calculation regulated their applica- 
tion to abstract combinations ; morality, the most ex- 
perimental of all human ideas, commercial* interest, a.nd 
the love of liberty, always brought bacl|: thq Engliah. 
philosophers to a^t^tlxtA t««s^n.. ^^n 5^^"*;^^*f 
have tW MTi^^^TtaVwv te^ xiwb ^^^>^,^V^^^^e.. 

t\ie cnmTi»V\e^^\^^vo^.^^YJ^t^^ 
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in ereiy conception ! and what respect for experience 
in the choice of the means ! 

And all this emulation and wisdom was owing to the 
enjoyment of liberty. Butin France, the writers could 
so seldom flatter themselves with influencing the insti- 
tutions of their country by their writings, t^t even in 
the most serious discussions, they only thought of 
showing a superiority of understanding. In consequence 
of which, systems ^at would have been right in some 
respects, were carried even to paradoxes ; and reason 
not being able to produce any useful effect, they wished 
at least that their paradox should be brilliant. Besides, 
under an absolute monarchy, they might have spoken 
in praise of pure democracy, like Rousseau in his Social 
Contract ; but no one wodd have dared to have sported 
ideas nearer the reality. All was wit and conceit in 
France, except the decrees of the king's council ; while, 
in England, every one might say as he thought proper 
with regard to the resolutions of their representatives ; 
and by this habit of comparing thoughts with actions, 
they accustom themselves to the love of public good, 
and to the hopes of being able to contribute towards it. 

This principle of usefulness, if I may so express my- 
self, which gave so much energy to the English litera- 
ture, was nevertheless an hindrance to their arriving at 
that conciseness of style justly esteemed one of the 
greatest perfections of the art which the French have 
attained. Most of the English works are confused 
through prolixity. The patriotism which reigns in 
England, inspires a kind of family-interest for all ques- 
tions of general utUity. An Englishman feels himself 
as much interested in them, as in his own private af- 
fairs, and will be as long entertained in discussing them ; 
but the authors, confiding in this disposition, often 
abuse the liberty which it gives. The English analyze 
all their ideas with as much minuteness as a tutor makes 
use of when addressing his pupils. This may possibly 
be the better means of disseminating knowledge among 
the people in general: but the pmlosophical method 
cannot in this way attain the summit of its perfection. 

The French would compose a better work than the 
English ; they would present the same ideas with more 
order and precision ; and as they suppress much of the 
intermediate matter, their works require more attention 
in order to be understood ; but the classification of 
ideas gains as much, whether from the rapidity with 
which they are expressed, or from the direct way 
through which the mind is led on. In England, fame 
is at first almost always acquired from the suffrages of 
the multitude : which afterwards they obtain from the 
superior classes. In France it always began with the 
superior classes ; and from them descended to the 
multitude. I shall not examine which is preferable for 
the happiness of a nation ; but I am certain that the 
art of writing) and the method of composing, cannot 
arrive to that perfection in England that it ought to 
have done in France, when authors looked almost ex- 
clusively to the first ranks of their country for appro- 
bation. 

In England, authors either devote themselves to ab- 
stract systems, or researches which have some positive 
and practical utility in view; but this intermediate 
style, which unites reflection and eloquence, instruction 
and interest, fanciful expressions and just ideas, is 
scarcely known by the English : their productions have 
only a single aim, to be either useful or agreeable. 

The English are great writers in verse, and carry 
eloquence of mind to the highest degree; but their 
works m ptose scarcely partake of that life and energy 
which are found in their poetry. Blank-yerse present- 
ing very li^tlfr diflSculty, the English reserve for their 
PP^tryi^fi^b**' belongs to the imagination ; they con- 
sider pipser^b&f as the language of logic : the only ob- 
J0etoi Aejr style is to make their arguments under- 
rSr^ «j^/i^/ ^ c/ea^ an interest by their expressions. 
^ £qgimli Ist^agB has not yet acquired that degree 



of'pertetioiiif 'wbich it is susceptible. As it hae 
more oIUb ben employed in commercial affairs than 
in litentme, it has never been displayed in all its 
shades of variety : and in any language much more 
correctness and refinement are required to write well 
in prose, than to write good verse. 

Some English authors, however, such as Boling- 
broke, Shaftesbury, and Addison, are reputed as goA 
writers in prose : nevertheless, their images are defr* 
cient in energy, and their style in originality. The 
character of the writer is not imprinted in his style, iMir 
his internal emotions felt by his readers. It seems as 
if the English feared to give too much scope to their 
fancy, except in their poetic inspiration : when they 
write in prose, a sort of modesty or bashfiUness seems 
to keep their sentiments in capivity. 

The English transport themselves into the ideal 
world of poetry ; but we seldom or ever find any ani* 
mation in their vnritmg upon existing subjects. The 
French authors are justly reproached with their egotism, 
their vanity, and the importance which each one at- 
taches to his own person, in a country where the puh- 
lie interest holds no place. But it is nevertheless cer- 
tain that an author, in order to acquire eloquence, must 
express his own sentiments : it is not his interest but 
his emotion, it is not his self-love but his character, 
that must animate his writings. 

In England, the spirit of business is applied to the 
principles of literature, and all appeal to the feelings 
and every thing that can in the least influence the 
judgment is interdicted in those works of reason. Mr 
Burke, the most violent enemy, of France, has, in his 
work against that country, some resemblance to the 
eloquence of the French ; and although he had many 
admirers in England, there are- some who are tempted 
to accuse his style of bombast, as much as his opimonSt 
and to find his manner of writing incompatible with 
justice. 

The Letters of Junhis are the most eloquent pro- 
ductions in the English prose : perhaps too, Uie princi- 
pal cause of the great pleasure attached to this work, 
is the admiration which is felt for the liberty of a 
country, where the ministry, and even the king himself, 
might be thus attacked without disturbing in the least 
the public tranquillity or the organization of society, or 
yielding to the depositaries of public power the right 
to withdraw themselves under the most vehement ex- 
pressions of individual censure. 

The parliamentary debates are more animated than 
the style of any English author in prose : the necessity 
of the extempore, the subject of the debates, the op- 
position, the retort, and, in short, every thing apper- 
taining to them excites an interest and causes an agi- 
tation that may hurry away the orators : nevertheless, 
argument is always the principal- character of parlia- 
mentary discourse. But the popular eloquence of the 
ancients, and that of the first French orators, would 
produce in the House of Commons more astonishment, 
than conviction. We will now take a cursory view of 
the causes of these differences. 

The English revolution, which was occasioned by 
theological disputes, must have set every popular pas- 
sion into motion. Eloquence, therefore, at this period, 
instead of receiving any great impulse, naturally took 
the form of argumentation agreeably to the nature of 
the subjects it treated on. The commercial and finan- 
cial intererests were the first objects of all the English 
Parliaments; and every time that they were called 
upon to discourse with men upon the calculation of 
their interest, it was by argument alone that they obr 
tained their confidence. The diplomatical situation of 
Europe was another subject of parliamentary debate, 
which required the greatest circumspection from its- 
importance. T\ie two i^9X^<6% NvYofiVv ^NSj^<^^<&\i«a» 
liament, did not contact, ASl© ^ '^^^lAwJMHMkvA^^^- 
degiee I cians, with aft tiie paawona oi iQ«a-, ^w* ^«»a ^pio«- 
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itj of talenta in the same diacourae. The English 
nsider the art of speaking in the aame point of view 
thev consider eveiy other talent, Ihai of vatfiiliuit ; 
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authority hid often both the will and the power 
to deatcoy and create them anew at their pleasure : 
while the moderni were genenlljr conBtrained to com- 
ment upon the lavn actually eiistine. Without pre- 
tending to deny the advantage of this constraint, it 
nevetthelesB followB that the apiiit of discussion atid 
analysia are of lesa weight id our present asaemblies, 
than the talent of pErauasion. 

The logic of the orator, m the R>om of wrestling 
with men, like Demosthenes, should attack them with 
more suitable arms, the etfect of which would he more 
indirect. A representative government necessarily 
draws into a narrow compass the objects which arc dis- 
cussed, and the number of those who are addressed ; 
the eloquence of Demosthenes would beat no pro|ior- 
tion with the sudllory and the topic under discussion. 
The witnesses knoiBii and caanicd, by which the Eng- 
lish OEBlors* are surroanded ; the table upon which 
they uniformly mark the repetition of the same argu- 

council of state rather than a popular assembly ; and 
they must feel themselves engaged to make use of no 
other, weapons than those of cool firamsas, argiimeat, 

Many of the causes vbich I have mentioned, may he 

equally applied to the tepreeentat'"" " ' 

Prance ; but the first epochs of thi 
aubjects of antiquity for the discusoiuii ui iis oraiora. 
Miiabeau. and some others aller him, used a style of 
eloquence more attiactive than that of the English : the 
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The English orators, like Cicero, oft 
same ideia, and frequently recur to the a 
which has been before employed with lu 
French are so jaaloua of the admiration 



they 



It the 



iC tvrice upon 
tM same sentiment, or tae same nappinesa of eipies- 
aion, the auditora would reproach nim with a conse- 
quential confidence, and would not only refuse a aecond 
acknowledgment of his talent, but vvould almost believe 
that thev hid not given it him at first. 

This 'disposition in the French must eloTate real ta- 
lents to the highest degree ; but it drawa mediocrity 
into the most ridiculous and gigantic efforts . it also but 
too oflen favors, in a lamentable degree, the success of 
the moat absurd assertions. If an argument is pro- 
longed, its errors will be more eaeily discovered ; if it 
could bo refuted by those forms under which elementary 
truriis ate developed, the moat common capacity would 
si least iinderetaod the object of the question. The 
English dialect is much less proper than that of the 
French for the success of sophisms ; the declamatory 
style, which is so favorable to erroneoua ideas, is sel- 
dom admitted by the Engliah, the language of prose 
having arrived at a much higher degree of perfection in 
France than in England ; the French orators who are 
truly eloquent, have a greater command OTer the hu- 
• Ths orator of Iha QppoilWnTipany, n«l»[n(! nrigsjoit in thS 
AtsotlonereSiirs, i» pnfrallj more eloquini insiitlie minis- 
uri bmuiiuptetera lirm, in England, ii would be hard u 
dKMs »iiiirMaiironsno/"Buch prodigious laieolii nonrtha. 
rsnaliuatlylneUiiai (awards the i 



ime of repose founded upon liberty. 
t the repose founded upon despotiatn produces ■ 
irv effect ; it leaves in eitistence the active prin- 
d aelf-love, and rendera ths mind in- 
ional inlBTiest : while th« 
political importance of each citiien in a fres country ia 
Buch, that he holda in greater eatimation hia ahare of 
the public happiness than any personal advantages that 
woidd not serve to the benefit of the whole. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



The present century, ISOO. gave birth to Qermsu 
literature : prior to that period, ihe Germane had di- 
rected their attention very successfully to tho science* 
and to metaphysics; but their writings, which were 

iruage, eihibited universally a want of originality of 

spired to retard the progiess of German hterature, stlQ 
oppose themselves in some instances to its perfection,* 

And it is, moreover, an -■'— '■-'- ■- 

literature of any nation 



led at a later period 

. . talents loo often usurp the place of na- 
tional genius. Before we proceed further, it may not 
ne improper to consider vrh^t are the principal cause* 
ihat have modified the spirit of literaturo in Germany, 
ithat the peculiar character borne by the works of in- 
trinsic merit it has produced, and to auggeat those m- 
conveniences agamat which its authors ought to ba 
(guarded. 

The divieion of the counOy mto p«tty atates, to the 
?iclusion, as it were, of a single capital, in which tb* 
resources of the whole nation mieht concentrate ; where 
nil posaeased of distinguiahod talents might be attracted 
to assemble; — must undoubtedly tender it mote diffi- 
cult to acquire and form a discriminating taste in Ger- 
many than in Franco. In a number ol^small sphere*, 
emulation multipliea its endeavors : but neither judg- 
ment nor criticism are exacted with severity, when 
every town can boaat of possessing men of talents. It 
must also be dilEcult to find a standard for the Iid- 
imsie, when there are divers universities, and divan 
scademiea, equally aulhoriied to decide in literary coo- 
tioveraies ; for in this case, many writers believe them- 
selves privileged inceneontly to coin new words ; and 
confusion must necessarily ensue from such an abun- 

It is. I believe, generally at 
tion is a politics; ' 
iind liberty ; but it is aimosi 
(greatest possible display of ar 
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bitual association of learned men, their union in one 
common centre, establishes a kind of literary legisla- 
ture, well calculated to direct others to the most advan- 
tageous course of study. 

The federal government to which Germany is sub- 
jected, deprives that country of the full enjoyment of 
all the political advantages attached to the federate sys- 
tem : nevertheless the German literature bears that dis- 
tinguished character which stamps it as the literature 
of a free people ; and the reason of this is evident. The 
learned there maintain a republic amongst themselves ; 
and in proportion to the abuses introduced by the des- 
potism of rank, they detach themselves from society 
and from public affairs. They consider all ideas in 
their natural relations ; the institutions existing amongst 
them are too much in opposition to the simple notions 
of philosophy, to induce a compliance with them at the 
expense of their reason. 

The English are less independent than the Germans 
in their general manner of considering whatever relates 
to religious or political opinions ; they find repose and 
liberty in the order of things adopted by them, and con- 
sent to the modification of some philosophical princi- 
ples. They respect their own happiness, and dispense 
with certain prejudices, as a man married to a woman 
whom he loves, would strenuously maintain the indisso- 
lubility of marriage. The philosophers of Germany, 
encompassed wim faulty and imperfect institutions, 
devoid eaually of reason and advantages, devote them- 
selves entirely to a strict search into natural truths. A 
divided government, vdthout giving political liberty, al- 
most necessarily establishes the liberty of the press. 

There can be no prevailing religion, nor prevailing 
opinion, in a country thus disunited ; established pow- 
ers are supported by the protection of higher powers ; 
but the empire of each respective state over its subjects 
is extremely limited by opinion : every thing may be- 
come a subject of debate, although the possibility of 
taking active measures may be precluded. 

Society also possessing fewer attractions in Germany 
than in England, its philosophers generally live in soli- 
tude ; and the interest eo warmly excited amongst the 
English respecting public affairs, is httle, if at all, felt 
by the Germans. Their princes certainly treat men of 
letters with distinction, and frequently grant them to- 
kens of honor : nevertheless the governments, in gen- 
eral, appoint only their ancient nobles to political de- 
partments ; and it is moreover a fact, that none but 
representative governments can possibly inspire all 
classes of people with a direct interest in public affairs. 
The minds, therefore, of literary men ought to be di- 
rected to the contemplation of nature, and to a know- 
ledge of themselves. 

The Germans excel in delineating the tender pas- 
sions of the mind, and in portraying the sombre scenes 
of melancholy. In this respect they bear a closer re- 
semblance to the style of Ossian than any other north- 
ern writers ; but their meditative habits of life inspire 
them with an enthusiasm for the subhme, and an indig- 
nation against the abuses of social order, which protects 
them from that ennui so sensibly felt by the English 
amongst all the vicissitudes of their career. Enlight- 
ened men, in Germany, live only to study ; and their 
minds are self-supported by a kind of internal activity 
more uniform ana more lively than that of the English. 

The Germans delight most in the indulgence of their 
ideas. There is nothing sufficiently great and free in 
thehr governments to induce the philosophers to prefer 
die enjoyments of power to those of reflection ; and the 
ardor of their mind is not damped by a too constant in- 
tercourse with mankind. 

The German productions are less practically useful 

than those of the English: they indulge themselves 

joMf/v in arfTBtematic combinationa ; because, having no 

' ^^^^^ irAa/eFfiT aver 0e inatitutionB of their countij 

^ men- writingB, they abandon tbenuehcB, without 



any object in yiew, to the sport of their imaginations : 
and they ^opt successively each sect of mystical reli- 
gion, and beguile, in numberless ways, that time and 
life which they can only dedicate to meditation. But 
there is no country whose authors have more success- 
fully dived into the sentiments of impassioned man, the 
sorrows of the heart, and the philosophical resources 
which are best calculated to support them. I'he gen- 
eral character of literature is the same in all the north- 
em countries ; but the distinguishing characteristics of 
that of the Germans spring from the political and reli- 
gious situation of the country. 

"^ne of the most excellent works of the German 
writers, and which .they may justly hold up in opposi- 
tion to the master-pieces of other languages, is * Wer- 
ter.' As it is called a romance, many are ignorant that 
it is a work of higher consideration : and indeed, I am 
not acquainted with any production that displays a more 
striking and natural picture of the wanderings of enthu- 
siasm ; a deeper insight into misfortune ; in a word, a 
search into that abyss of nature, where truth displays 
itself at once to the eye that is capable of discerning it. 
The character of * Werter' cannot be a common one : 
it discovers, in all their force, the injuries that may ac- 
crue to an energetic mind from a bad social order ; in- 
stances of which are more frequent in Germany than 
in any other part of the world. 

Some have blamed the author of * Werter' for in- 
volving his hero in any other distress than that arising 
from love ; for suffering the world to see that he felt 
his humiliation ; and that he harbored a deep resent- 
ment against that pride of rank which caused it. This 
is however, in my opinion, one of the first traits in the 
work. Goethe wished to depict a being, suffering 
through all the various affections of a mind exquisitely 
sensible and proud : he wished to describe that com- 
plicated agony which alone can conduct the human 
mind to the deepest gulf of despair. Natural evils may 
still leave us some resource ; society must contribute 
to infuse its poison into the wound, before our reason 
can be totally subverted, and death become the object 
of our wishes. . 

What a sublime union do we find, in * Werter,* of 
thought and of sentiment, of the blind impetuosity of 
passion, and the sober reasonings of philosophy ! Rous- 
seau and Goethe alone knew how to paint reflecting 
passion ; passion which judges yet knows that it can> 
not subdue itself This search into his own feelings, 
made even while he is their victim, would have weu^- 
ened the interest of the work, if described by any but 
a man of genius. As it is ; nothing can be more 9$- 
fecting than this combination of agony and meditation, 
reasoning and insanity, which portray a miserable man 
contemplating and reflecting upon his situation, yet 
sinking under affliction ; directing his imagination to- 
wards himself, courageously viewing his own suflferings, 
yet incapable of affording himself consolation or relief. 

It has been said, that * Werter' is a dangerous work ; 
that it exalts the sentiments, instead of directing them ; 
apd that some instances of fanaticism which it nas ex- 
cited, are proofs of this assertion. The enthusiasm 
which it has awakened, particularly in Germany, pro* 
ceeds from its being written entirely in the national 
taste. It is not Goethe who has created it, he has only: 
painted it from the life. 

Enthusiasm is universally prevalent in Germany; 
and * Werter' is favorable to dispositions of that ca»L 
The example of suicide never can become contagious ; 
moreover, it is not the mere incident invented in a nK 
mance, but the sentiments conveyed through aaeh a 
medium, that leave a deep impression : and t^t mAlady 
of the soul which derives its source from too exalted a 
mind, and eventually renders life hateful ; that mriady 
of the aoul, I lepe&t, \« i^tfectVj de«cnbed in. * Werter *" 

Every man ^^aeaaed. oi aei^s^^V) vuSk ^<c!D«ini«iB3v 
has at some period oi oXibet ieUXomMM VsSMK«&\»f ifcv 
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and frequently, perhaps, some excellent beings may 
have questioned themselves, whether life, mider its 
present circumstances, could be supported by the vir- 
tuous, if the entire organization of society had not its 
vveight with candid and affectionate dispositions, and 
did not render existence totally impossible. 

The perusal of * Werter' teaches that the most ex- 
alted sentiments, even of honor itself, may lead to in- 
sanity ; it shows us at what degree sensibility becomes 
too highly wrought to allow the mind to support even 
the most natural occurrences. We are warned from 
our wrong propensities by every reflection, every cir- 
cumstance, and every moral treatise: but when we 



sentiments which the regular institutions and ties of 
society have stifled or restrained. These expressiont 
re-animate and transport us ; persuade us in a moment 
that we are about to be lifted above all factitious con- 
siderations, above all compulsatory forms ; and that 
after a long restraint, the first friend we shall find is 
our own original character, — is, in fact, ourselves. 

The Germans are highly distinguished as painters of 
nature. Gessner, Zacharias, many poets in the pastoral 
line, excite a love of country, and appear to be in- 
spired with its sweet impressions. They describe it in 
such a manner, as must strike the attentive observer. 



when the toils of agriculture and the labors of the field, 
know our disposition inclined to candor and sensibility, which claim the presence of man and the enjoyments 
we trust ourselves implicitly to its guidance, and may > of tranquil life, are in unison with the disposition of the 
be led to the lowest depth of misery without feeling or soul. 

perceiving the succession of errors that have insensi- We must indeed be in this peaceful temper, in order 

bly conducted us thither. to relish such descriptions. When we are agitated by 

To characters of this description, the example of , the passions, the exterior calm of nature adds to our 

* Werter's' fate is useful ; it is a work that makes vir- sufferings. Prospects that are wild and gloomy, and 

every melancholy external object that surrounds us, aid 
as in the enduring of internal anguish. 

The tragedy of Goetz de Berlichingen, as well as 
some other popular romances, are filled with those me- 
mentos of chivahry, which leave so strong an impres- 
sion on the imagination, and which the Germans are so 
competent to introduce under varied and interesting 



tue itself acknowledge the necessity of reason 

Goethe has written many other works of high re- 
spect in Xjrermany. Wilhelm Meister's Hermann and 
Dorothea, <S&c., the Odes of Klopstock, the Tragedies 
of Schiller, the writings of Wieland, the dramatic pro- 
ductions of Kotzebue, &c., would require many chap- 
ters, if we wished to examine their literary merit ; but 
this task, as I have before observed, cannot enter into 
the general plan of my work. 

The ' Messiah' of Klopstock, notwithstanding innu- 
merable defects, prolixities, mysteries, and inexplicable 
obscurities, displays beauties of the first magnitude. 
The character of Abfiddon, undergoing the fate of the 
guilty, while persevering in the love of virtue, uniting 
the Acuities of an angel with the sufferings inflicted in 
tho infernal regions, is an idea altogether new. Such 
conspicuous truth in the expressions of love, and the 
pictures of nature, amongst the most whimsical inven- 
tions of every kind, produces a very singular effect. 

The consternation that would be occasioned by the 
idea of death, when thought of for the first time, is 
described with an affecting energy in one of the cantos 
of the * Messiah.' An inhabitant of a planet where 
life is interminable, interrogates an angel who brings 
him intelligence from our globe on the nature of death. 
* What !' he exclaims, * can it be true that you are ac- 
quainted with a country where the son may be for ever 
separated from her who has lavished upon him the 
most tender marks of affection during the early years 
of his life 1 — where the mother may see herself de- 
prived of the child on whom she had rested all her 
hopes of future happiness 1 — a country too where love 
is known ; where two beings devoted to each other, 
live peiiiaps long together, then learn to exist alone 1 
Can it be in that country possible to wish for life, where 
it serves only to form connections which death must 
dissolve ; only to love what must be lost ; only to 
cherish in the heart an image, whose object may disap- 
pear from the world where it leaves its wretched sur- 
vivor V When we first begin to read the * Messiah,' 
we appear to enter into a gloom in which we are fre- 

J[uentiy bewildered ; where sometimes, indeed, beauti- 
iil objects are distinguishable, but a uniform melan- 
choly reigns throughout the whole ; which however is 
not entirely devoid of sweetness. 

The German tragedies, and particularly those of 
Schiller, contain beauties which always indicate a great 
inihd. In France, a delicacy of mind, a feeling for 
the reigning customs, and a fear of ridicule, we«3Len, 
in some respects, the vivacity of impressions. Ac- 
customed to watch over ourselves, we necessarily lose, 
in the midst of society, those impetuous emotions which 
develop to every eye the predominant affections of the 



lorms. 



After this cursory survey of the principal beauties of 
the German literature, I feel it incumbent upon me to 
direct the reader's attention towards the defects of its 
writers, as well as to the consequences that might re- 
sult from those errors, if they were suffered to remaia 
without correction. 

The lofty style is, of all others, that in which we 
may be the most easily deceived. Great talents are 
necessary, to avoid departing firom truth when we en- 
deavor to paint a character raised above habitual pre- 
judices ; and in depicting enthusiasm, inferiority is in- 
supportable. * Werter' nas given rise to a greater 
number of bad imitations than any other literary chef- 
d'ceuvre : the aiming at an elevated style in a work of 
this kind, is the most ridiculous thing in the world. 
Wieland has shown with great success, in his * Pere- 
grinus Proteus,' tho absurdities of that factitious en- 
thusiasm so vridely different from the genuine inspiration 
of genius. The Germans are much more indulgent in 
this respect than ourselves ; they permit also, and 
often even applaud, an abundance of trivial notions in 
philosophy, concerning riches, beneficence, birth, merit, 
6lc. ; common-place subjects, which in France would 
at once repress and damp every kind of interest. The 
Germans also hear with pleasure the repetition of the 
most hackneyed thoughts, although their genius daily 
leads to the discovery of those vimich are genuine. 

The language of the Germans is not yet determined; 
each author has his own peculiar style ; and thousands 
in that country look upon themselves as authors. How 
can literature be established in a country where nearly* 
three thousand volumes are published annually 1 It is 
a very easy matter to write the German language suf- 
ficiently well to be printed ; too many obscurities are 
perinitted, too much latitude allowed, common-place 
ideas are too frequently received, and too great a num- 
ber of words united together or newly coined ; where- 
as a difficulty of style must naturally discourage men 
of modem abilities. Grenuine talent is at a loss to dis- 
cover itself amidst such a numberless multitude of 
books ; and though at length it may certainly be dis- 
tinguishable, yet the general taste is more and more 
corrupted by insipidities, and literary pursuits must in 
course terminate ia Io«.vr% >!ofcvt \«s^Q.^^'^is=5 • 



«oal. But in reading those German tragedies whicVi \ NmtVntts n<i\^c\i vt^ ^"b ^TsA\tfs."Cvw» ^\ "i^ xs^^^^sa 
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possessed of an orifiinal geniosi borrow sometimes the 
defects of English literature, and occasionally those of 
the French; 

I have endeavored already to make it appear by an- 
alyzing Shakspeare, that his beauties can only be 
equalled by a genius similar to his own ; and 
that his defects ought to be carefully avoided. 

The Germans resemble the English in some res- 
pects : for this reason, they lose themselves less fre- 
quently in studying the English authors than the French : 
nevertheless they nave also adopted the system of con- 
trasting the vulgar with the heroic character : by which 
means they dimmish the beauty of numbers of their best 
productions. 

To this defect, which they possess in common with 
the English, is superadded a taste for metaphysical 
sentiments ; which frequently serves to weaken the 
effect of the most affecting situations. As the^ are 
by nature given to thought and meditation, they msert 
the abstract ideas, the explanations and definitions, with 
which their heads are filled, in the most impassioned 
scenes ; and their heroes, their women, the ancients, 
and the moderns, are all made to speak in the language 
of a German philosopher. This is a glaring £fect, 
against which their writers ought to be guarded. 
Their genius frequently inspires them with the most 
simple expressions for the noblest passions ; but when 
they lose themselves in obscurity, we are no long- 
er interested, and our reason forbids our approbation. 

The German writers have been frequently reproach- 
ed for their want of grace and sprighthness. Some of 
them, apprehensive of a censure upon which the 
English pride themselves endeavor to imitate the 
French, style ; by which means they fall into worse 
errors : because, having once stepped oat of their 
native character, they no longer possess those energetic 
and striking beauties which occasion their defects to be 
be glossed over and forgotten. Those charms of grace 
and sprightliness whicn characterized some of the 
French writers before the revolution, could have birth 
only from the circumstances peculiar to ancient France ; 
and, even in that nation, could be produced only at 
Paris. There are numbers also amongst us, who 
have failed in their literary attempts, although sur- 
rounded by the best models. The Germans are 
bw no means to be depended upon for making the best 
choice of authors for their imitation. 

In Germany, perhaps, it may be thought that Crebii- 
lon and Dorat are writers remarkable for grace : 
they therefore overcharge the copy of a style al- 
ready so inflated as to be almost insupportable to the 
French. 

The German writers, who within their own minds 
might find all that could interest men of every coun- 
try, by blending the mythology of the Grreeks and the 
gallantry of the French, produce a medley from 
which they seem anzions to banish both nature and 
truth. 

In France, the power of ridicule always terminates 
by leading us back to the paths of simplicity : but in a 
country luLo Germany, where the tribunal of society 
has so little influence, and is so little in unison in 
itself^ nothing ought to be risked in a style which* re- 
quires the most constant practice and the finest feeling 
of all the powers of the mind. They ought to con- 
fine themselves *to the universal principles of the 
higher walks of literature, and write on those sub- 
jects in which nature and reason are competent 
guides. 

The Germans have sometimes the fault of introduc- 
ing into their philosophical works a sort of pleasantry, 
which is by no means adapted to serious writings. 
Thejr think by this measure to accommodate themselves 
io their readeia. * Bat we ought never ta imagine that 

* -^ ^''K^'W ""/tlwIogiM, deacaatlng ia ons of his iracts upon 
' ^toae whieb be had not been able to d/scovar, expresses him- 



the capacities of our readers are inferior to our own ^ 
it is always better to express our thoughts just as we 
conceived them. We ought to put ourselves upon a 
level with the majority' but to aim at the highest pos- 
sible point of perfection : the judgment of the public is 
always, in the end, that of the most distinguished men 
of the nation. 

It is sometimes also through a mistaken wish t» 
please the fair sex, that the Germans endeavor to blend 
the serious and the firivolous. The English never study 
the taste of females in their writings : the French, bj 
the rank they have granted to them m society, have ren- 
dered them excellent judges of genius and taste. The 
Germans ought to entertain an affection for them, as their 
ancestors did formerly ; who attributed to them some 
qualities attached to divinity. They ought to pay them 
the tribute of respect without descending too much in 
their correspondences with them. 

In a word, in order to render philosophical troths 
admissible in a country where they are not yet puUic^ 
adopted, it has been thought necessary to dress them in 
the garb of tales, dialogues or fables: and Wieland 
especially has acquired great reputation in this style of 
writing. On some occasions, indeed, some artifice or 
disguise may perh^s be necessary in order to intro- 
duce truth. What they wished to communicate to the 
moderns, they might perhaps be obliged to put into the 
mouth of the ancients ; and thus recalling the past, 
make it servo as an allegory for the use of the present 
times. We cannot judge how far the contrivances 
used by Wieland are politically requisite : but bore* 
it may be repeated, that, with relation to literary merit, 
it is an error to believe that philosophical truths become 
more interesting by a medley of personages and inci» - 
deiits which serve merely as a pretext for want of argu- 
ments. 

The analysis loses its solidity, and the romance its 
interest, by their being blended. To render fictitious 
incidents at all captivating, they ought to succeed eadi 
other with dramatic rapidity : to render arguments con- 
vincing, they must be duly connected, auS conclusive. 
When the interest is abridged by discussion, and dis- 
cussion by the interest, far from giving a respite to dis- 
criminating minds, their attention b^omes wearied : 
less execution is required to follow the thread of an 
idea as far as reflection can carry it, than incessantly 
to resume and to quit arguments of which the chain i» 
broken, and impressions that are weakened l^ inter- 
ruption. 

The success of Voltaire has inspured some with a 
wish to follow his example in writing philosophicsl 
tales : but that animating gayety, that varied grace, 
which characterizes Voltaure in this kind oC composi- 
tion, defies imitation. There is, without doi)bt a phi- 
losophical inference to be found at the conclusion of 
his tales ; but the pleasantry and the turn that he gives 
to his compositions is such, that his aim is not to be 
perceived till the catastrophe : like an excellent comedy, 
the moral of which we feel upon reflection, but at its 
first representation on the stage we are only struck 
with its interest and action. 

Serious reason and eloquent sensibility are the al- 
lowed province of the Grerman literature ; its attempts 
in any other line have always been less successful 
There is no nation more peculiarly adapted to |^o- 
sophical studies. Their historians, amongst whom we 
must first rank Schiller and Muller, are as distinguished 
as it is possible to be in writing modem history. A 
feudal government is extremely prejudicial to the in- 
terest excited by incident and character. In that waiv 
like age, our imagination is apt to fancy all great men 
clad in ^e same armor, and tnat their characters bear 



self thus upon the subject : * This fligiUve nymph 

search *,* vsA exaggenxiug «!E^ni«xda ti!bA\RVB«rka «A 
stone, he excisAms, ^ i^ v}t«ii V 
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M close a resemblance to each other, as their helmets 
and their shields. 

How much honor do the Germans reflect upon their 
nation by their persevering labors, by their researches 
into metaphysics, and into every other science ! They 
have not a political country ; but they have rendered 
it a literary and a philosophical country, and are ani- 
mated with the most noble enthusiasm for its gloiy. 

Nevertheless, a voluntary subjection prevents the 
Germans from being, in some respects, so enlightened 
a people as they mijzht otherwise become : this subjec- 
tion is the spirit of sect, which in a life of indolence, 
supplies the place of a spirit of party, and partakes of 
some of its inconveniences. Undoubtedly, before the 
number of followers of any sect is increased, individ- 
uals apply all theur attention to judge of it, and decide 
in its favor, or otherwise, by the uncontrolled exercise 
of their reason. The first choice is free, but not so its 
consequences. As soon as a person is satisfied with 
its basis, he adopts, in order to maintain the sect, all 
the conclusions which the master may deduce from his 
own principles. A sect, however pl^osophical it may 
be in its aim, is never so in its means to attain that 
end. A blind confidence must always be inspired, to 
compensate for individual decision: for numbers, 
whilst their reason is uncontrolled, never give an assent 
to all the opinions of one man alone. 

There is yet another important observation that may 
be made against the new systems of which it is at- 
tempted to compose a sect ; the progress of the hu- 
man mind is too gradual to admit of any succession of 
just ideas. A century discovers two or three additional 
ideas ; and that century is therefore esteemed illustri- 
ous. How then can an individual conceive a chain of 
thoughts entirely new 1 Moreover, all truths are sus- 
ceptible of evidence, and evidence makes no sect. 
Caprice, and mystery above all, are required to excite 
in men that which gives rise to spirits of sect, an ar- 
dent wish to distinguish themselves. This wish be- 
comes really useful to the progress of the understand- 
ing, when it excites emiilation in every species of 
talents ; but not when it subjects many minds to de- 
pendence upon one only. 

In order to conquer empires, disciplined armies must 
acknowledge the authority of a commander-in-chief: 
but in order to make a progress in the career of truth, 
each man must proceed bybimself, guided by the light 
of the age he lives in, and not by the documents of 
any party.* 

The enlightened amongst the Germans have generally 
a love of virtue and of the beautiful in all things ; a 
circamstance which ^ves great character to their wri- 
tings. The distinguishing feature of their philosophy 
is, that they have substitued the austerity of morali^ 
In lieu of religious superstition. In France, they have 
oeen contented to overthrow the empire of opinion. But 
of what utility would knowledge be to the happiness 
of nations, if that knowledge was only the harbinger 
of destruction ; — ^if it never opened to the mind any 
principle of life ;— if it did not inspire the soul with 
new sentiments and new virtues, for the support of 
former duties 1 » 

•The Germans are eminently calculated to be free, 
aince already, in their philosophical revolution, they 
have substituted in the place of the worn-out barriers 
of antiquity, the immutable bounds of natural reason. 

If, by any invincible misfortune, France should ever 
bo destined to lose all hope of liberty, Germany would 
become the central seat of learning : and in its bosom 
would be established, at some future epoch, the prin- 
ciples of political philosophy. Our wars wi^ the 
English must have rendered them inimical to every 
thing that recalls France to their memoij : but a more 

^T fiift"*'* mjgmtdty of mind and slevatfon of principle are 



equitable impartiality would guide the opinions of the 
Germans. 

They are more perfect than we are in the art of 
softening the lot of mankind ; they enlighten the un- 
derstanding, and lead the way to conviction ; while we 
by force attempt every thing, undertake every thing, 
and in eveiy thing have failed. We lay a foundation 
only for animosities ; and the firiends of liberty appear 
in the midst of the nation, with down-cast looks, blush- 
ing for the crimes of some, and calumniated by the 
piejudices of others. * 

Ye enlightened people ! ye inhabitants of Grermany ! 
who perhaps will one day be, like us, enthusiasts in 
every republican idea ; be invariably faithful to one dfr* 
termined principle, which is of itself a sufficient pro- 
tection from all irreparable errors. Never indulge 
yourselves in an action which morality can disapprove ; 
attend not to the pitiful arguments that may be holdon 
out to you upon the difference that ought to be estab- 
lished between the mcnrality of public and of private 
characters. This distinction proceeds from a perverted 
understanding, and a narrow mind ; and if we should 
perish, it will be because we have adopted it. 

Behold the effect of crimes in the interiot of a na- 
tion : — ^the persecuting always agitated, the persecuted 
always implacable ; — ^no opinion can appear innocent, 
and no argument can be heard ; — a multitude of facts, 
calumnies, and falsehoods so accumulated on the heads 
of all, that amidst the whole body of people, there 
scarcely remains one upright consideration, one man to 
whom another man will vouchsafe the slightest mark 
of condescension, nor any one party faitfafnl to the 
same principles : some individuals we see united \rj thA 
tie of general consternation, a tie easily broken by the 
hope of self-preservation : in fine, so terrible a confu- 
sion between liberal opinions and culpable actions, be- 
tween servile opinions and liberal sentiments, that 
esteem becomes unsettled, and knows not whereon to 
fix, and conscience hardly dares to confide in itself for 
its own security. 

One single day, in the course of which we may, in 
thought or word, have countenanced and supported 
measures that have led to cruelty and suffering, — that 
one day may of itself suffice to embitter life, and funda- 
mentally to destroy that internal calm, that universal 
benevolence of heart, which gave birth to hope of our 
finding friends wherever we found men. Oh ! let na- 
tions still virtuous, let men gifted with political abili- 
ties, who are yet irreproachable, assidiously preserve 
such blessings ! and if a revolution should commence 
amongst them, let them fear amidst themselves only 
those perfidious friends who advise them to persecute 
the vanquished. 

Liberty supplies strength for its own defence ; the 
concurrence of interest opens all the needful resources ; 
the impulse of ages overthrows all that would Struggle 
for the past against the future : but inhumanity sows 
discord, perpetuates war, divides a whole nation into 
inimical bands ; and that offspring of the serpent of 
Cadmus, to whom an avenging god granted life only 
to condemn them to wage war till dea^, — that offspring 
of the serpent is the people amongst whom injustice 
has long reigned. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

WHY ARE THE FRENCH POSSESSED OF MORE GRACE, 
TASTE, AND OAYBTY, THAN ANY OTHER KnROI»S.*.K 
NATION 1 ■ 
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acter : bat what is a national character, if not the result 
of institutions and circumstances which influence the 
happiness, interests, and customs of a people 1 Since 
those circumstances and those institutions have been 
changed, and even in the most tranquil periods of the 
revolution, the most striking contrasts have not been 
the subject of one single epigram, or of one spirited 
pleasantry. Many of those men who have obtained 
]?rcat ascendency over the destiny of France, were 
destitute of every grace of expression and brilliancy of 
understanding ; perh&ps even they were indebted for 
some part of their influence to the gloom, silence, and 
chilling ferocity, that pervaded both their manners and 
their sentiments. 

Religion and laws determine almost entirely the re- 
semblance, or the difference of the genius of nations. 
The climate too may occasion some changes ; but the 
geAcral education of the higher ranks of society is al- 
ways the result of the prevailing political institutions. 
The seat of government being the centre of the chief 
interests of the people, their customs and opinions fol- 
low the lead of their interests. Let us examine what 
advantages arose from the ambition prevalent in France, 
to be distinguished by the attractions of grace and gay- 
«ty ; that we may learn why this country offered such 
perfect models of both. 

To please or displease, was the real source of those 
punishments and rewfcids which were not inflicted by 
the laws. Other coun^es had monarchical govern- 
ments, kings absolute in authority, and magnificent 
courts ; but no where could be found united the same 
circumstances which influenced the genius and the 
•manners of the French. 

Under limited monarchies, as in England and in Swe- 
den, the love of liberty, the exercise of political rights, 
and the almost continual civil commotions, are a lesson 
to their kings, that it behooved them to choose such fa- 
vorites as were possessed of certain defensive qualities ; 
«nd also teach the courtiers, that, in order to obtain 
preferments with their respective kings, they must be 
«ble to support their authority by means that are inde- 
pendent and personal. 

In Germany, long wars and the federation of its 
states prolonged the feudal spirit, and presented no 
common centre where all enlightened talents and gene- 
ral interests could unite. 

The despots of the east and of the north were too 
much under the necessity of inspiring fear, to awaken 
in any degree the genius of their subjects ; and the de- 
sire of pleasing their rulers was productive of a kind of 
familiarity with them, which merely tended to aggra- 
vate their tyranny. 

In republics, however constituted they may be, it is 
80 necessary for men to defend themselves, or to be- 
come subservient id each other, that neither harmony 
norpleasure can be found amongst them. 

The gallantry of the Moors, and the consequence 
which it gave to their women, would in some respects 
have raised the genius of the Spaniards nearly to a par 
with that of the French ; but the superstitions to ^hich 
they are devoted, have totally impeded their progress 
in any thing amiable or solid ; and the indolence of the 
east has relinquished every exertion of talent to the 
diligence of the priesthood. 

France, then, was the only country where the author- 
ity of the king being consolidated by the tacit consent 
of the nobilitv, the monarch possessed an absolute 
power ; the right of which, notwithstanding, was in fact 
undetermined : this situation compelled him to study 
even his courtiers, as constituting a part of that body of 
-victors which granted and secured to him. France, their 
^conquest. 

T^e delicacy of the point of honor, one of the delu- 

lOODs of tiie. privileged order, compelled the nobility to 

j^fanon^ iAe mogt abject submiaaion with the forms of 

CAtr^, It waa aeceaaary that theyehoM, weserve, in 



their connection with their master, a spirit of cluTaliy^ 
that they should engrave upon their shield, * Fos ay 
MistRSSs AND Kino,' that they might be thought volon- 
tarily to choose the yoke which they wore ; and tho» 
blending honor with slavery, they endeavored to bow 
without debasement. Grace was, if I may be allowed 
the expression, in their situation, a necessary policy, 
as that only could give the appearance of choice to 
obedience. 

The king, on his part, duly considering himself, in 
some instances, as the dispenser of gloiy, and the re- 
presentative of public opinion, could recompense only 
by applause, and punish only by deffradation. He was 
obliged to support his power by a kind of public assent, 
which was doubtless principally directed by his will, 
but which frequently manifested itself independent of 
that will. Ties of the most delicate nature, and preju- 
dices artfully conducted, formed the connection of the 
first subjects with their governor : these connectioos 
required great art and quickness of mind : crace was 
requisite in the monarch, or at least in the dispensers 
of his power ; taste and delicacy were necessary in the 
choice of favors and of favorites, in order that neither 
the commencement nor the limits of the royal authority 
might be discerned. Some of its rights must be exer- 
cised without being acknowledged, some acknowledged 
without being exercised ; and moral considerations 
were embraced by opinion with such subtlety, that one 
bad stroke of politics was universally felt, and might be 
the ruin of a minister, notwithstanding any support that 
government should be inclined to ^ve him. 

The king, of course, must call himself the first gen- 
tleman of his kirgdom, that he might the more readily 
exercise a boundless authority over gentlemen ; and to 
strengthen that authority over the nobility, a certain 
portion of flattery was necessarily directed to them. 
Arbitrary power not even then allowing a freedom of 
opinion, both parties perceived the necessity of pleasii^ 
each other, and the means of succeeding therein woe 
multiplied. Grace and elegance of manners gradually 
passed from the customs of the court into the writings 
of literary men. The most elevated station, the source 
of all favor, is the object of general attention : and as 
in all free countries, the government gives the impulse 
to public virtue ; so in monarchies, the court influences 
the mental genius of the nation, because an universal 
wish is excited to imitate that which distinguishes the 
most elevated rank. 

When the government is so moderate, that no cru- 
elty is apprehended from it, and so arbitrary, that all the 
enjoyments of power and fortune depend only upon its 
favor ; all those who aspire to that favor, ought to pos- 
sess a sufEcient degree of mental tranquillity to render 
themselves amiable, and suflicient dexterity to make 
that frivolous accomplishment conducive to material 
success. Men of the first class of society in France 
often aspired to power ; but they ran no dangerous has- 
ards in that career ; they gamed without risking the 
loss of a large stake, uncertainty turned only upon the 
extent of their advantage ; hope alone then animated 
their exertions. Great perils give additional energy to 
the soul and to the reflecting powers ; but security 
gives to the mind all the charms of ease and readiness. 

The animation of gayety, still more than the polish 
of grace, banished the remembrance of all distinctions 
of rank without destroying any : by means of this, 
grandees dreamed of equality with kings, and ptets 
with nobles ; and inspired even the higher ranks with a 
more refined idea of their advantages, which, after 
a short forgetfulness, were called again to memory with 
renewed pleasure ; and the highest perfection of taste 
and gayety was the result of this universal desire to 
please. 

The affectatioiL in ideas and fiQatim,ents, imported 
from lUdy to spoW. tki&taaVA o^ t^ ^<6 'Srax^msk. T«ii!6sm» 
I was at fint T>Te)\i^cvsX \o i!h» \scafi« o^ W!lhMDi2BL\\Rtb 
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the understanding being more enlightened, reverted 
consequently to simplicity. Chaulieu, La Fontaine, 
and Madame de Sevigne, were the most unaffected wri- 
ters, and plainly proved themselves to be possessed of in- 
imitable grace. The Italians and the Spaniards were 
actuated by a desire to please the softer sex ; but nev- 
ertheless they were far horn equalling the French in the 
delicate art of adulation. The flattery which -serves 
ambitious purposes, requires much more understanding 
and skill than that which is addressed only to the fair 
sex ; all the passions of mankind, and all their differ- 
ent vanities, must be artfully studied, when the combi- 
nation of the government and the manners is such that 
the success of men in their dealings with each other 
depends on their mutual talents of pleasing, and those 
talents are the only means to obtain eminent situations 
in power. 

In Franqe, grace and taste were not only conducive 
to the highest interests, but both the one and the other 
were preservatives against the misfortune they most 
dreaded, namely, ridicule. Ridicule is, in many rcr 
spects, an aristocratical power ; the more ranks there 
are in society, the more connections exist between those 
ranks, and the greater is the necessity to know and to re- 
spect them. Among the higher classes are estab- 
lished certain customs, certain laws of politeness and 
elegance, which serve, so to spe.ak, as a signal for rally- 
ing, and to be ignorant of which would betray a habit 
of different manners and different society. Those 
men who constitute these first classes, having at 
^eir disposal all the favors of the state, must ne- 
cessarily have great sway over the public opinion ; for- 
with the exception of a very few instances, power con- 
sists of good taste, interest has a certain portion of 
grace, and the happy are beloved. 

'J hat class which, in France, prevailed over the 
whole nation, was privileged to take up the slightest 
absurdities ; and as the ridiculous had the most strik- 
ing effects upon the minds of the people, they were 
universally solicitous to shun the lash of ridicule. The 
apprehension of it was often an obstacle to originality 
of genius ; it might also in the political career, be de- 
trimental to the energy of action ; but it developed in 
the minds of the French a kind of perspicacity singu- 
larly worthy of observation. Their writers had a great- 
er insight into characters, and more ability to depict 
them, than any other nation : being obliged in- 
cessantly to study what might give offence or plea- 
sure in society, thiis interest rendered them very ob- 
serving. 

MoUere, and, even since his time, some other comic 
writers, are superior in that walk to all the authors of 
any other nation. The French do not, like the English 
and the Germans, search deeply into the sentiments 
occasioned by misery ; they accustom themselves so 
much to shun it, that they cannot be well acquainted 
with its results : but those characters that give rise to 
comic effects, as, for instance, men seduced by vanity, 
deceived by self-love, or deceiving others through 
pride, that multitude ofbeings subservient and devoted 
to the opinion of others ; no nation on earth has ever 
arrived at the skill of painting these so well as the 
French. 

Grayety leads us back to natural ideas ; and al- 
though the bon ton of French society was entirely 
formed upon fictitious grounds, it is to the gayety of 
that society that we must absolutely attribute all that 
remains of truth in ideas, and in the manner of expres- 
sing them. 

There certainly was not much philosophy m the 
conduct of the greater part of enlightened characters ; 
they were themselves often subject to the very fail- 
ings which they condemned in their own works : nev- 
eiSieless, the effect o/ their wntings and converaationA 
was beigbteDed by a sort of homage paid to philoso- 
jffy; the object ofwbicb was to show, that they could 



reason as well as the mind was capable of reasoning; 
and that, if necessary, they could laugh at their own 
ambition, their pride, and even theu: rank, although 
they were positively determined not to renounce aa 
atom of any one of them. 

The court wished to please the nation, and the na- 
tion the court ; the court pretended to philosophy, and 
the city to bon ton. The courtiers, when they associ- 
ated with the inhabitants of the capital, wished to dis- 
play a personal merit, a character, and a genius peculiar 
to themselves ; and the inhabitants of the capital ex- 
hibited an irresistible attraction to the polished manners 
of the courtiers. This reciprocal emulation did not 
accelerate the progress of solid and exalted truth ; but 
there was not one ingeAiotls idea, not one delicate 
shade, that self-interest suffered to remain undiscovered 
to the mind. 

A very animated work by Agrippa d*Aubigne, more 
than two centuries back, distinguished the real and the 
apparent, Vetre et le paroitre, in his delineation of the 
character of a Frenchman, the Duke d'Epemon. In 
the ancient system of things, all the French were more 
or less attentively engaged by the apparent^ because 
the theatre of society mclines particularly to that side. 
The external appearance, indeed, ought to be attended 
to, when there is no opportunity to judge of any thin^ 
but the manners ; and in France, it was perfectly ex- 
cusable to wish to succeed in society, since there ex- 
isted no other field for the display of talents, and for 
gaining the notice of those in power. And, moreover, 
what numerous subjects for comedy must be found in 
a nation where the manners, not the actions, are the 
test of reputation ! All the studied graces and ridic- 
ulous pretensions, were inexhaustible sources of hum- 
our and comic scenery. 

The influence of women is necessarily very gr»»at, 
when all events take place in the drawing-room and 
when all characters are judged by their conversation : 
in such a case, women become a supreme power, and 
whatever pleases them is assiduously cultivated. The 
leisure which monarchy left to the generality of distin- 
guished men in every department, conduced very much 
to bring the pleasures of^ the understanding and of con- 
versation to perfection. 

Power was attained in France neither by labor nor 
by study ; a bon mot, some peculiar gracefulness, was 
frequently the occasion of the most rapid promotions : 
and the frequent examples of this inspired a sort of 
careless philosophy, a confidence in fortune, and a con- 
tempt for studious exertions, which led every mind to 
be agreeable and accommodating. When diversion is 
not only permitted, but often useful, a nation ought to 
attain the utmost point of perfection to which it can be 
carried. 

Nothing similar to this will ever be vvitne^sed in 
France whilst under a government of a different nature, 
however it may be constituted ; which will be a con- 
vincing proof, that what was called French genius and 
French grace, were only the result of monarchical in- 
stitutions and manners, such as they have for many 
past ages existed in France. 






CHAPTER XIX. 

OF LITERATURE IN THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV * 

The reign of literature has been revived in Europe 
by the study of the ancients ; but not till a considera- 
ble time after its revival, was an imitation oC tb^ 'v&tf. 
cients the guide oC V\t«twj ^Aa^.'fe. ^'^'^ '^xwv^ ^^^sa- 

ihw BubW \ waAaftrnwiSS ^^^U*'>'^1 W^^&tw^'^ 
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Tated the Spanish style of writing at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century ; and this style had a 
degree of grandeur peculiar to itself, which preserved 
the French authors from some faults of Italian taste, 
then diffused all over Europe. Corneille, who first in- 
troduced the era of French genius, was greatly indebted 
to his study of the Spanish character. 
"^ The age of Louis XIV., the most remarkable of all 
in the annals of hterature, is very inferior, in respect of 
philosophy, to the succeeding age. The monarchy, and 
above all a monarch who esteemed admiration an act 
of obedience ; religious intolerance ; and the supersti- 
tions at that time still prevalent ; put a boundary to the 
extent of thought : an entire and consistent whole could 
not be conceived, nor could any analysis be permitted 
in a certain order of opinions, neither could an idea be 
followed up through all its connections and windings. 
Literature, in the age of Louis XIV., was the highest 
attainment of the imagination ; but even this was not 
a philosophical power, since it was encouraged by an 
absolute king, and showed no signs of disapprobation 
at his despotism. 

Literature like this, which had no aim but to indulge 
the sportive imaginations of the mind, could not pos- 
sess such energy as that which has even gone so far as 
to make the very throne totter. Sometimes indeed, 
authors have been seen, who, like Achilles, have taken 
up weapons of war in the midst of frivolous ornaments ; 
but in general, books at that time did not treat upon 
subjects of real importance ; literary men retired to a 
distance from the active interests of life. An analysis 
of the principles of government, an examination into re- 
ligious opinions, a just appreciation of men in power, 
every thing, in short, that could lead to any applicable 
result, was strictly forbidden them. 

To publish such a work as Telemachus, was then a 
bold step : yet Telemachus contains only truths modi- 
fied by a monarchical spirit. Massillon and Flechier 
hazarded some independent principles under the mask 
of religious errors ; Pascal lived entirely in the intel- 
lectual world of science and religious metaphysics ; La 
Rochefoucault and Labruyere described men in the cir- 
cle of private life with prodigious skill and penetration : 
but as they touched upon nothing national, those great 
traits upon political characters, which are seen only in 
free institutions, could not be included in their designs. 

The tragedies of Corneille, who drew nearer to the 
stormy period of the league, are often tinctured with 
republicanism : but what author in the age of Louis 
XiV. can boast of a philosophical independence worthy 
of being compared with that which is so conspicuous 
in the writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesquieu, 
Raynall, 6lc. f 

Purity of style cannot be carried to greater perfec- 
tion than it is in the first rate works of the age of Louis 
XIV. : and in this respect they ought always to he con- 
sidered as the models of French literature. They do 
not indeed possess, Bossuet excepted, all the beauties 
of eloquence; but thf^y are exempt from all those faults 
which destroy the efiect of the most striking beauties. 

An aristocratic society is particularly favorable to the 
delicacy and polish of style. The habits of life consti- 
tute as essential a part of good writing, as even reflec- 
tion itself : for although ideas may arise in solitude ; 
the garb in which those ideas must be dressed, and the 
imagery necessary to illustrate them, depend in a great 
measure upon the impressions which education has left 
on the mind, and upon the society in which life has 
been passed. 

In every country, but especially in France, words 

have, as it were, each its particular history : one may 

have been ennobled by some remarkable occurrence,, 

whilst another may have been degraded by a similar 

eacmastance. An aatbor may tiwow a peipetual ridi- 

^ w °^^ "^ expression which he baa improperly ap- 

piied: a custom, an opini<m, or a mode of reli^oiu 



worship may, by a combination of idoas, dignify or dv* 
base the most natural image. « 

It is in the narrow circle of a few men superior in 
education or merit to the rest of the world, that the 
rules and elegance of style can be preserved. Sur- 
rounded by an unpolished society, how can we create 
in ourselves that delicacy of instinct which repels every 
thing that can be offensive to taste, without even having 
analyzed whence that repugnance proceeded 1 „. 

The style in writing represents to the reader, if I 
may be sdlowed the observation, the deportment, tbs 
accent, the gesture of the person who addresses him : 
and in no case can vulgarity of manners add to the 
force either of ideas or of expressions. It is the same 
with style ; there must alway be dignity in serious sub- 
jects. No thought, no sentiment, by this moans loses 
its energy ; elevation of language simply preserves that 
manly dignity in the presence of men, which he who 
lays himself open to their judgments ought never to 
lose sight of. For that assemblage of unknown pei- 
sons whom an author, while writing, admits to a know- 
ledge of himself, await not his familiarity ; and the 
majesty of the public would be astonished, not without 
reason, at the assurance of the author. 

Republican independence should theiefore endeavor 
to imitate the correctness of those who wrote in the ago 
of Louis XIV., in order that useful thoughts may be 
diffused, and that works of philosophy may at the same 
time rank as classical works in literature. 

Many disputes have arisen, whether the imitation of 
nature, or the beautiful in idea, ought to be preferred 
in tragedies. I refer my readers to the second part of 
this work, to some reflections upon that system of 
tragedy most suitable to a republican state : this dis- 
cussion belongs not to the present chapter. 

The author who has attained the highest degree ol 
perfection in style, in poetry, and in the art of paint- 
ing, — the beautiful in idea, is Racine ; a writer who, 
of all others, gives the most competent idea of the in- 
fluence which laws and manners possessed over dn- 
matic works in the reign of Louis XIV. The siHritof 
chivalry had introduced among the prhiciples of honor 
a sort of delicacy, which necessarily gave rise to a soit 
of compact : that is to say,^ there existed a certain de- 
gree of heroism, indispensable as it were to the 
noblesse, and of which it was not allowable to suppose 
that a nobleman could be destitute : this point of honor* 
so susceptible that it could not tolerate even amongst 
the nearest relations the slightest expression capable of 
wounding the most exalted pride ; this point of honor 
gave laws also to theatrical imitations, and to the sports 
of the imagination ; and the diversity of characters' 
that might be portrayed, wore also obliged to be wiUiin 
the prescribed limits. Authors indeed were not allow ed 
to carry that diversity to the full extent of nature ; and 
a certain respect for the higher classes withheld them 
from representing any thing that might tend to degrade 
them in the public esteem. 

Adulation towards the monarch raised to still greater 
perfection the beauHful in idea. A nation is annihila- 
ted when it is composed only of the worshippers of au 
individual. The factitious greatness which it was ne- 
cessary to attribute to Louis XIV., inclined the poets 
always to represent some characters as perfect as that 
which flattery had invented. The imagination of the 
writer was at least to keep pace with his eulc^oms ; 
and the same model was frequently repeated in the 
scenes of the drama. The character of AchiUes, in 
* Iphigenia,' had some traits of French gallantry ; and 
in * Titus' again were found allusions to Louis XIV. 
The greatest genius in the world, Racine, did not al- 
low himself to express such bold conceptions as hit 
mind perhaps miffht have suggested to him; because 
those who woxild be this yvjSgfta ef theia, were incee- 
santly in bis tboxi^ts. 

The formidabVe, bal \itiau»Nfm ipuMk <A % V«n!Qiiki&. 
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aui (odience tuiiiires less timidity than the AreopagMM 
of s court, of which the author would wish personallj 
to captivate each individual judge. Before such a Ui- 
bunai. taste appears still more ewenlial than energy. 
We feel a wish to attain great eBects by many gradual 
shades ; and in such a C9»e those methods of which 
Shsksptare availed himself in order to attract the mul- 
ttiude who were adorers of hit produciiona, would be 
improper and unSTailing The description of love, in 
the reign of Louis XIV., «aa also euhiected to some 
gcknowledged rules. Osttantiy towards the women, 
introduced by the kwi of chivalry, the polish of the 
court, (he'cleeant language which the pride of rank re- 
■erved to itself as an additioal distinction, all served to 
render the undertaking mflre arduous. These diliicul- 
iToa enhanced the reputation of him who had (kill sulR- 
e ihem ; but at the same time, a fac- 



feiihed or affected eipresaaion frequently chilled hii 
emotion. A laste for madrigals displayed a perfect 
ioiig-froid even whilst altempting to describe the im- 
petuosity of passiou : and this of course gave birth to 
a language which was neither that of reaaon, nor of 

Even Racine himself was somewhat deficient in the 
knowledge of the human heart, under Ihnse lelations 
v:hich phUoaophy alone can render evident. But if 
deep reUection waa requisite to discern what might 
«ven yet have improved euch master-pieces as his were; 
the Umits of phdosophy. in the a^e of Louis XIV.. are 
diacerned much more evidently in those literary works 
«hich belong not to the drama. Theae limits are one 
ef the principal causes of the want of excellence in 
the hisiariana. 

The relioioua wars had given birth to a spirit of 

Earlv, which converts many hjslories into theological 
riefs : iite apiril of socieiv, although different from the 
spirit of party, is equally far from Kie tmth, and alters 
facts with as unaparing a hand. In fine ; the feudal 
code founding all injlitutiona and all power upon 
pristine rights rendered sacred by time, it was not al- 
lowable to speak tnith in what related to past events, 
however remote they might he ; present authonty de- 
pended upon them : errors of every kind impeded his- 

Jameuted. they themseWea adopted those very errors 



In this epoch, literature has given impulse to philoso- 
phy. After the death of Louis XIV.. the same abiuea 
being no Ion ger .defended by the same power, reflection 
turned upon religious and piditjcsl aubjects, and a men- 

Tho EngliA philosophers known in France, have 
been one of tbc primary causes of that spirit of analysis 
which has led the French writers to aoch unuaual 
lengths; but independent of this particular cause, the 
age immediately succeeding an age of literature, is in 
all cuuntnei, as I have endeavored to prove, that of 
reflection. Happy if the French be so favored by des- 
tiny, tliat the thread of metaphysical progress, of scien- 
tific discoveries, and philoaophical ideas, he not yet 
broken in their hands '. 

Liberty of opinion commenced in France by attacks 
upon the Catholic religion ; at first, because such aC- 
tacks were the only daring alep that produced DO til 
unsequEncee to their author; and secondly, because 
l^ollBire. toe first man who made philoaopby papular in 
"France, found in ihia aobject an ine.ibaustible fond of 
ileaaantnea. all in the French taste, and all in the fasts 
)f those al'Out the court. 

if the intin 



Man, surrounded b 



nany long- reapec ted inslitn- 



lities, could not a|^i from ^em t4i the indepen- 
:e of his own reflections ; his reason could not oi- 
every thing, and hia mind waa never freed 



from Uie yoke of general O] 



even solitude coi;id 



= ■al opt 
3C bring it back to natural ideaa ; the ascendency of 
ine monarch, and the prevalence of monarchical rever- 
ence, had penetrated into the conviction uf all. fliis 
uiai not a deapotiam which enslaved cither the mind or 
the soul ; bot it was a deapotiam thai i^eared univer- 
■ally to be BO blended with the nature of things, that 
the people conformed to it as they would to that invari- 
able order which must neceaaarily eiiat. 

One asylum yet remained, — religion: sheltered by 
this, one individual, Bosauet, assertetl some hold truths. 
All tfaa interests of life were subjected to the monarch ; 
but, in the name of death, even to him equdity might 
be mentioned. These dogmas, these ceramonias, Vait 
leligioua pomp, were then oniy barriers against power; 
(hi* power was cited before eternity ; for if men aban- 
doned to an inditidual the disposal of their existence, 
ibey could appeal from him to a God who makes even 
ling* to tremble. 

Id out diya, if the abiolnte power of one individual 
wera estibliahed in France, we could no longer have 
lecouiH 10 ihate mmttic ideu which, levSling all 
*O0U datinctioat, oflar the on)/ consolatian foi caa- 
m/ m^/iirtiaMt : far pliilo»<^ietl retmmiBB v-jaid "n. 



CHAPTER XX. 



■tbetwe 



.11 prejudu 






both Lo maintain their posts ir 

error, and to deck themselves wiin a spirit oi pnijoiio- 
phy ^ they wished appaiendy to disdain eome of their 
advantages, but nevertheless in reality tii preserve 
them : they thought that only those who profiiisl by 
abuses, could clear them op ; and that the vulgar at 
large would continue in their credulity, whilat a amall 
number of individuals eirjoving. as formei^v. their ex- 
alted rank, would add a aup'etiority of underatanding to 
that of their situation in life ; ihey flattered themaelvoa 
that they iiii).'bt yet for a long time look upon their tn- 
fcriois BB their dupea ; and that those inferiora would 
never be tired of auch a ailuation. No man was better 
able than Voltaire to 'profit by this disposition of the 
if France ; indeed it is not impoaaible that he 



self pan 



ather to en 



■nieai 



... ) eiquiBilo tatlef 

mdared it almost easentii 
by the spirit of arislocracy. M> 
become fashionable, and philosophv lo become general ; 
but he did not call forth the elrongesl emotions of na- 
ture ; he did not summon from the depth of the foresta. 
like Rousseau, the tempest of primitive passions tv 
shake the gnvenunent upon its ancient foundations. 
By pleasantry, and the shafla of ridicule. Voltaire eri- 
dually weakened the importance of some i 
of that which the subseqi 



jiidzed 



; he 



so easily overturned; but he neither foresaw .,_, 

for that revolution to which he prepared the way. 

■" n of philnsophioal 



epiihlic founded u^ 

even entering into his id 
is aecrel aim. There is 



i\.ousaenM. ^^«iMi wtA'»«« ...^^..-.-t. — - 

I by the imuBVvM,<i»TOWaW'ii«.»'^'<=^'™!r' 

■ of eyelets .>iA M^kAo^, "^^'"^ 
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course to ideas purely natural : whereas the fate of 
Voltaire was singularly happy in society, in the fine 
arts, and in monarchical civilization ; he must even 
have'feared to subvert the object of his attacks. The 
merit and the interest felt in most of his sallies of wit, 
depend upon the very existence of those prejudices 
which he ridicules. 

Those works, the merit of which depends in any de> 
gree upon temporary circumstances, cannot preserve a 
lasting reputation. They may be considered as de- 
seribing the manners of the day, but not as immortal 
productions. A writer who searches only into the im- 
mutable nature of man, into those thoughts and senti- 
ments which must enlighten the mind in every age, is 
independent of events ; they can never change the or- 
der of those truths which such a writer unfolds. But 
some of the prose works of Voltaire are abeady in the 
same case with the Provincial Letters ; the turn of 
them is admired, but the subject is cast off and for- 
saken. How is it possible that, in the present day, we 
should relish pleasantries upon ihe Jews, or upon the 
Catholic religion 1 Their day is past: whereas the 
philippics of Demosthenes are always suitable to pre- 
sent times, because he addresses himself to men ; and 
men are the ,same now as they were then. 

In the age of Louis XIV. to bring the art of writing 
itself to perfection was the object of authors in general ; 
but in the eighteenth century literature has assumed a 
very different character. It is no longer an art merely^ 
it is a power ; it is become a weapon to the human 
mind, which hitherto it had only instnicted and amused. 

Pleasantry was, in the time of Voltaire, like the fa- 
bles in the east, an allegorical manner of making truth 
to be heard, even whilst subjected to the dominion of 
error. Montesquieu attempted this sort of raillery in 
his Persian Xjetters ; but he had not the natural gayety 
of Voltaire, the want of which, however, was compen- 
sated by his brilliant understanding. Works of still 
greater merit leave proofs of this truth .: his reflections 
nave given birth to thousands of new reflections. He 
has analyzed political questions without eilthusiasm, and 
without any positive system. He has displayed them 
all to view ; others have made their choice : but should 
the social art ever attain in France the certainty of 
science m its principles and in its application, it is from 
Montesquieu that the commencement of its progress 
ought to be dated. 

To him succeeded Rousseau : he has discovered 
nothing, but he has set all iii a blaze : and the senti- 
ment of equality, which is productive of many more 
disturbances than the love of liberty, and which gives 
birth to inquiries of a totally different order, and events 
of a far mo{p terrible nature : — the sentiment of equal- 
ity, both in its majesty and in its meanness, is por- 
trayed in every line of the writings of Rous- 
seau, and gains entire possession of mankind as 
well by means of the virtues as the vices of his nature. 

Voltaire has entirely engrossed to himself that epoch 
of philosophy when men, like children, must be taught 
to sport with what they fear : then comes the moment, 
boldly to examine these formidable objects ; and then 
finally to conquer and become masters of them. Vol- 
taire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau have traced these 
various periods in the progress of reflection, and, like 
the gods of Olympus, they have gone over the ground 
in three steps. 

The literature of the eighteenth century is enriched 
by the philosophical spirit which characterizes it. Pu- 
rity of style and elegance of expression are incapable 
of farther progres after Racine and Fenelon : but the 
fashion of analyzing, by giving more independence to 
the mind, has attracted reflection to a multitude of new 
objecta. Philosophical ideas have /bund admittance in 
tragedies, in tales, and eve in writings of mere amuse- 
JBoai : and Voltaire, uniting the grace of the preceed- 
— .-, .i.^ „A.7 — ^/y o/tgat in which ho Uved, 



embellished the charm of wit by all those troths, thi 
application of which had till then been considered m 
impossible. 

Voltaire has been the occasion of great improvement 
in the dramatic art although he has not equalled the 
poetry of Racine. But without imitating the inco* 
herences of the English tragedies, aud not even allow- 
ing himself to bring forward all their beauties upon the 
French stage, ho has portrayed grief with more energy 
than any of the authors who proceeded him. In h» 
productions, (he incidents are more striking, passion is 
described more naturally, and theatrical style is bought 
nearer to truth. 

When philosophy is progressive, every thing im- 
proves in proportion, and sentiments are displayed as 
well as ideas. A certain servility or subjection of 
mind prevents mankind from making observations opoii 
their own feelings, — from confessing those sentiments 
to themselves or expressing them to others : philosophi- 
eal independence, on the contrary, makes them better 
acquainted with themselves, and with human nature m 
general. The tragedies of Voltaire, therefore, an 
most felt ; those of Racine are most admired. The 
sentiments, the incidents, t|ie characters, presented to 
us by Voltaire, make a deeper impression on my mem- 
ory. To promote the perfection of morality itself ths 
theatre ought always to present models above us ; bat 
a much greater degree of sympathy is excited when the 
author brings our own feelings and sentiments to ov^ 
consideration. 

What character can be more affecting on the stage, 
than that of Tancred 1 Phedra inspires astonishment 
and creates enthusiasm ; but her character is not that 
of a woman of sensibility and delicacy. We remember 
Tancred as a hero whom we had known, as a friend 
whom we had regretted. Bravery, melancholy, Um, 
all that can at once make us value, yet sacrifice life,— 
all the luxurious enjoyments of the mind, are united b 
this admirable subject. 

To defend the country from which he is banished ; 
to save the woman he loves, even while he believes her 
guilty ; to load her with acts of generosity ; to be I^• 
venged of her only by devoting himself to death ; bov 
sublime, and yet how much in unison with every mxoA 
of sensibility ! This heroism, explained by love, does 
not astonish until reflected upon. The interest y9!taxk 
the piece inspires, so transports the audience, that every 
individual present believes himself capable of the saine 
exalted conduct. 

The great admiration of Amenaide for Tancred, snd 
the respectful esteem of Tancred in return, greatly add 
to the poignancy of affliction. To Phedra, who is not 
beloved, of what importance can be the loss of lifet 
But when we see happiness annihilated by fate ; ma- 
tual confidence, that first of blessings, destroyed by 
calumny ; the impression we feel, is so strong, that it 
could not be tolerated on the stage, if Tancred were to 
die without an assurance from Amenaide that she had 
never ceased to love him. 

The heart-breaking scene in which we learn the c** 
tastrophe, is a kind of consolation. Tancred ezpire*- 
iust at the moment he most wished to live ; nevMlhe-' 
less he dies with more consoling reflections. 

And indeed who is there that would not wish to de-^ 
scend into the grave with affections that render Kfe tr^ 
object of regret, rather than feel a solitariness of hevr^ 
that was a death-blow to us even while we lived t Ic^ 
that uncertain future, of which we have only a c6iifuse^^ 
idea beyond the term of our existence in this wofM ^ 
we hope perhaps those friends who loved Ub here ma^^ 
follow us : but if we have ceased to esteem their vir"^ 
tues, and to confide in their affection, where then eool^^ 
be the solace of such a hopel What emotioo woul^^ 

Ithen Temam to dVxecX i!ti% tekoAxa V«m«ci\ Isa. 
Kean would be \«S!t wsj t».c«a ^ ^3d» \x«n»xac) c 
who aolvBito «l«nn!Pf ^ ''N\»X ^^w 'fiwi^ 
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ofiered to the eupTeme being to entreat him not to 
break the chain of recollection which blends, as it were, 
two separate existences together 1 

Those reflections which recall in any shape to the 
minds of men what is common to them all, must ever 
occasion great en)Otion ; and it is in this point of view 
that the philosophical reflections introduced by Voltaire 
in his tragedies, when thos6 reflections are not used too 
freely, occasion an universal interest to be felt through- 
out the various circumstances he brings forward on the 
stage. I will examine, in the second part of this work, 
whether some new beauties may not be adapted to the 
French theatre, that bear a still closer resemblance to 
nature ; but it cannot be denied, that in this respect 
Voltaire has gained a step in the dramatic art, and the 
power of theatrical effect has arisen from it. 

The literary lustre of the eighteenth century is prin- 
cipally due to its prose-writers. Bossuet and Fenelon 
ought undoubtedly to be quoted as the first who set the 
example of uniting in the same language all prosaic cor- 
rectness and poetical imagination. But how much has 
the art of writing been enriched in France by Montes- 
quieu's energetic expression of thought, and Rousseau's 
eloquent descriptions of passion ! The regularity of 
versification inspires a sort of pleasure, to \^ich prose 
can never attain ; it is a physical sensation which ex- 
cites emotion or enthusiasm ; it is a difficulty sur- 
mounted, of the merit of which connoisseurs can judge, 
but it inspires even the ignorant with a pleasure they 
cannot analyze. 

But we feel it incumbent upon us also to acknow- 
ledge all the charms of the poetical images and speci- 
mens of eloquence witnessed, when prose brought to 
perfection offers us such fine examples. 

Racine himself sometimes sacrifices style to the rhyme, 
to the hemistich, and to the metre : and if it be true 
that just expression, that which gives even the most 
delicate shade, even the most fugitive trace of the con- 
nection of our ideas ; if it also be true that this expres- 
sion is unique in the language, that even to the choice 
of grammatical transitions of articles between the words, 
all may serve to illustrate an idea, to awaken a remem- 
brance, to discard a useless afl!lnity, to transmit an 
emotion just as it is felt, in a word, to bring to perfec- 
tion that sublime talent which makes life communicate 
with life, and reveals to an isolated being the secrets 
of another heart, and the deeply felt impressions of 
another mind ; if it be true that superior delicacy of 
style would not allow in eloquent periods even the 
slightest alteration without offending the ear ; if there 
be but one method of composition that can be deemed 
perfect, is it possible, that whilst adhering to the pre- 
scribed rules of poetry, that one method can always be 
found 1 

Harmony of style has made a great progress in prose- 
writing; but this harmony ought not to imitate the 
musical effect of fine versification. If it were attempted, 
prose would become monotonous, the choice of expres- 
sions would no longer be free, and all the advantages 
thence arising would never lepay the trouble of the at- 
tempt. The harmony of prose is that which nature her- 
self points out to our organs. Under the influence of 
any emotion, the tone of the voice is softened when 
imploring compassion ; its accents become more firm 
when expressing any generous determination; it is 
raised and drop{^ when we wish to bring over to our 
own opinions a wavering audience around us : genius, 
or talent, is the poww of calling to our aid at pleasure, 
ail the resouices, all the effects of natural emotions ; 
it is that susceptibility of soul which makes us feel, 
meraly from the impressions of the imagination, those 
MDOtions which others experience only in consequence 
of eTonts that have occurred ii;i their own life. The 
floM^ §o0cimeD8 of prose a.t present known, are thoae 
m wbkh the paauoam tbeauelvoB, invoked by genias, 
aoM ehaiuat A jaan deatitata of litanrv *.1«nte 



would express himself in the very style we so much 
admire, if writing under the pressure of deeply felt ctir 
lamity. 

On the plains of Philippi, Brutus exclaimed, *0h 
Virtue, art thou but a name V A tribune of the Roman 
soldiers leading them to inevitable death in order to 
force an important post, thus addressed his followers : 
' There is a necessity to go, but there is no necessity 
to return.^ Ire illuc necesse est, unde redire non necesse. 
Arria said to Psetus*, when she presented him with the 
dagger, *Pate non dolet.^ Bossuet pronouncing an 
eulogium on Charles I. in the funeral oration upon the 
death of the Queen, suddenly stops, and pointing to her 
co£Bn, says, *That heart which existed but for him, 
awakes, dust as it is, and beats again, even under the 
pall, at the name of a husband so beloved.' Emilius, 
at the point of avenging himself of his mistress, ex- 
claims, * Malheureux ! fais Im done un mal que tu ne 
sentes pa*.* In these expressions, how are we to dis- 
tinguish what ought to be attributed to invention, and 
what to history ; what to imagination, and what to re- 
ality 1 Heroism, eloquence, love, all that can exalt 
the soul and raise it above selfish considerations, all 
that aggrandizes and ennobles it, is the result of vio- 
lent emotions. 

From the moment when literature concerned itself 
with matters of serious import ; from the moment when 
authors saw a ray of hope that they misht influence the 
' fate of their fellow-citizens by the display of some par- 
ticular principles, and by rendering some truths pecu- 
liarly interesting ; prose-writing gradually rose to per- 
fection. 

M. de Buffon took delight in the art of writing, and 
carried it to a great length ; but although he lived in 
the eighteenth century, he has not stept into the circle 
of literary fame : he only aims in good language to write 
a good work ; he asks nothing of mankind but their 
approbation ; he does not seek to influence them, nor 
to inspire them with strong emotions ; words are bis 
aim, as well as the means to attain that aim ; he there- 
fore has never reached the perfection of eloquence. In 
countries \^ere talents may change the fate of empires, 
those talents increase in proportion to the magnitude 
of the object to which they aspire : an aim so exalted 
incites to eloquent writing, by acting on those feeling 
which also render us capable of magnanimous actions. 
All the rewards, all the distinctions which monarchy 
can offer, will never inspire that energy which arises 
from the hope of being useful. Philosophy itself is but 
a frivolous employment in a country where the under- 
standing cannot penetrate into the institutions. When 
reflection cannot amend or soften the lot of mankind, 
it becomes unmanly or pedantic. He who writes with- 
out having influenced, or without a wish to influence 
the destiny of others, has neither character, force, nor 
volition in his style. 

Towards the eighteenth century, some French 
authors conceived for the first time a hope of usefully 
propagating their speculative ideas : their style has 
consequently assumed a bolder tone, their eloquence a 
warmth more genuine. A man of letters, living in a 
country where the patriotism of the citizen is only a 
barren sentiment, is, if I may be allowed so to express 
myself, obliged to fancy himself under the influence of 
passions, in order to describe them ; to create fictitious 
emotions, to be enabled perfectly to comprehend their 
effects ; to qualify himself to write, and in short, if 
possible, abstract himself, as it were, from his own ex- 
istence, in order to examine what literary measures 
may be adopted from his opinions' and sentimenta. 

Already we may ije.tcw?fe \lckft wiJ^vckfe ^^ ^^ ^8J**^ 
change wh\c\i ^oViXacaX X^wVj tss<«x ^^^'^'^^ '^^^'^^ 

xiY., w\ti. s.r'o^ xjtx. «j%Y-^t^c:^.^^- 
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or the orator, feels himself ennobled by^ the moral or 
political importance of the subject on which he treats : 
if he pleads for the victim before the assassin, for 
liberty in presence o( the oppressor ; if the unfortu- 
nate wretches in whose defence he speaks, hear, trem- 
blingly the sound of his voice, turn pale if he hesitates, 
and lose all hope if an expression of triumph escapes 
from the conviction of his mind ; if the fate of the 
country itself is confided to him ; he ought to endeavor 
to withdraw the selfish from their own interests and 
from their terrors, to excite in his auditors that emotion, 
that frenzy of virtue, which a certain lofty eloquence 
may inspire for a moment, even in the bosoms of the 
guilty. How is it possible under such circumstances, 
and with such a design, that he should not oven sur- 
pass himself? He will find ideas and expressions 
which the ambition of doing good can alone inspire ; 
he will feel all the powers of his genius raised ; and 
when at some future time he shall read over what he 
has written, or what he recited at such a particular 
period, he may exclaim with Voltaire, when he heard 
some of his own verses repeated, ' No, it could not be 
I who wrote that.' And in fact it is not man inde- 
pendently, it is not man aided only by his own individual 
faculties, who attains by his own exertions to thpse 
strokes of eloquence whose irresistible authority dis- 
poses of our moral existence entirely at his own plea- 
sure ; but man, when he feels himself called upon to 



defend and protect suffering innocence; man, vrhm 
enabled to overthrow despotism ; man, in a word, wheD 
he devotes himself to the happiness of the whole hu- 
man race, who then believes and really feels a kind of 
supernatural inspiration. 

And does the revolution inspire France with such 
emulation and such glory 1 This shall be inquired into 
in the second part of this work. 

I here end my reflections upon the past, and shall 
now proceed to examine the general state of things, 
and offer some conjectures relative to the future. 
More lively interests and passions still in existence will 
judge of this new kind of search ; but I feel, neverthe- 
less, that I cannot analyze the present so impartially, 
as if time had already swallowed up the yeara of which 
we treat. 

Of all the abstractions arising from solitary medita- 
tion, the most natural apparently is to make general ob- 
servations upon the scenes passing before our eyes, as 
we should do upon the history of preceding centuries. 
A habit of reflection, more than any other employmeot 
in hfe, detaches us from all personal interests. Tbs 
chain of ideas and the gradual progression of philo- 
sophical truths, fix the mind's attention much more 
than the passing incoherent and partial relations which 
may exist between our own private history &H thft 
events of the time in which we live. 
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GENERAL PLAN OF THE SECOND PART. 

I have traced the history of the human mind from 
the time of Homer to the year 1789. National pride 
led me to consider the French revolution as a new era 
in the intellectual world. Perhaps it is only a calami- 
tous event ! — ^perhapg the influence of long habits will 
not for a certain period of time suffer this event to be 
productive of one profitable institution, or one philo- 
Bophical result : hut whatever may be the case, as this 
second part will contain some general ideas respecting 
^eprogressof the baman mind, it may not be useless 
aere/op those ideas, even should the application of 

i i 



I think it always interesting to examine what woof-^ 
be the prevailing character of the literature of a gre^^^ 
and enlightened people, in whose country sbonld Ir^ 
established liberty, political equality, and manners 
unison with its institutions : there is but one nation 
the world to whom some of these reflections may 
appliea in the present day ; — America. The America, 
hterature, indeed, is not yet formed ; but when thci 
magistrates are called upon to address themselves o 
any subject to the public opinion, they are eroinenti 
gifted with the power of touching all the affections t_ 
the heart, by expressing simple truth and pare aeirti — ^ 
ments *, and to do iYa«,\« ^Vc^^d^ Vo\k« ^c^^vQ!ied with^^ 
the moat \iac(u\ sectet o^ «\&^ti\. ^X-^X*. \j«x\\.\i«i ^-"^ 
mitted then, tViat the ioWo^Tvgi^^^cxSswMa, ^^Mm^ ydk^ 
Tv^ \ tended foi Ymoce va ^g«tt\c\iftx^ %£^ i>«p»%tCa^tw» 
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x:eptible, under Tuious relations, of a more general 
application. 

Whenever I speak of the modifications and amend- 
nient which may be hoped for in the French literature, 
I always suppose the existence and the duration of lib- 
erty and the political equality. Must it then be con- 
cluded, that I believe in the possibility of this liberty, 
and this equality 1 I do not undertake to solve such a 
- problem, still less would I resolve to renounce such a 
hope : my aim is to endeavor to discover what influ- 
ence over mental improvement and over literature 
would arise from the institutions necessary to such 
principles, and the manners which such institutions 
would introduce. 

It is impossible to separate these observations, when 
they have France for their dbject, from the effects 
alieady [.roduced by the revolution itself; those ef- 
fects, it must be allowed, are detrimental to manners, 
to literature, and philosophy. In the course of this 
work I have shown how the confused mixture of the 
northern and eastern people had occasioned barbarism 
for a time, aJtbough the eventual result was a very con- 
siderable progress both in mental improvement and in 
civilization. The introduction of a new class into the 
French government may probably introduce a similar 
effect. This revolution may, in the course of time, 
enlighten a larger portion of mankind ; but for many 
years vulgarity of manners and opinions must in many 
respects cause both taste and reason to become retro- 
grade. 

No one can deny that literature has suffered greatly 
in France, since the terrific system has swept away 
men, characters, sentiments, and ideas. But without 
analyzing the result of that dreadful period, which 
must be considered as totally out of the common course 
of things, — as a prodigious phenomenon which no stat- 
ed or regular custom can either explain or produce, it 
n the nature of a revolution to check, for some years, 
tbe progress o( mental improvement, and to give it after- 
wards a new impubion. We must then first examine 
the two principal obstacles which oppose the develop- 
ment of the mind, — the loss of polished manners, and 
that of emulation, which the rewards of public opinion 
might excite. When I shall have laid before my read- 
ers the different ideas arising from this subject, I shall 
consider of what degree of perfectibility literature and 
philosophy are susceptible, if we correct ourselves of 
revolutionary errors, withont abjuring with them those 
truths which interest all Europe in its reflections upon 
the foundation of a republic virtuous and free. 

My conjectures upon the future shall be the result of 
my olftervations upon the past. I have endeavored to 
Drove that the democracy of Greece, the aristocracy of 
Rome, and the paganism of the two nations, gave a 
different character to philosophy and the fine arts ; that 
the ferocity of the north being blended with the degen- 
erate manners of the east, and both being softened by 
the Christian religion, have been the principal cause of 
tho state of the mind in the middle century. I have 
endeavored to explain the singular inconsistencies in 
Italian literature by the remembrance of past liberty 
and habits of present superstition ; a monarchy the most 
arkUM^ratic in its manners, and a royal government the 
most republican in its customs, have appeared to me 
the first source of the striking difference between French 
and English literature. There yet remains to be ex- 
amined, after the influence which laws, religion, and 
manners have at all times exercised over literature, 
what are the changes which the new insiitutions, in 
France, may occasion in its writings. If such and such 
political institutions have had certain resuics ; we may 
foresee by analogy, how similar or different causes 
would act upon their respective effects. The new 
pragresM in literature and philosophy which I propose 
i0 point outf will be a continuation of the development 
^puhcubility, the grand advancement of which I 



have traced from the time of the Greeks. It is easy tc 
show how much our progress in this hne would be ac- 
celerated, if all those prejudices which now stand in 
the way of truth were removed, and if nothing remained 
to philosophy, but to proceed directly from dcmonstra7 
tion to demonstration. 

Such is the method adopted by the sciences, which 
every day advance to some new discovery, and never 
lose what they have gained. Yes, even if that future, 
on which ray imagination delights to dwell, be still far 
distant ; it may nevertheless be useful to inquire into 
what it may be. We must overcome the despondency 
which some terrible epochas have given rise to in the 
public mind : at such periods, the judgment is obscured 
by fears or calculations entirely foreign to the immuta- 
bility of philosophical ideas. It is to obtain reputation 
or power, that we study the bias of temporary opinions ; 
but if we aspire to think or to write, we ought to con- 
sult only the solitary conviction of contemplative 
reason. 

We must banish from our minds the ideas which 
float around us, and which are indeed only the meta^ 
phorical representations of some personal interests ; we 
must alternately take the lead of, or follow the popular 
opinion : this perhaps precedes, rejoins, or abandons us ; 
but immutable truth abides with us. 

Mental conviction cannot, however, be so strong a 
support as conscious feeling. The dictates of morality, 
as to action, are never doubtful ; but we often hesitate, 
and frequently repent of our opinions when ill-disposed 
men take advantage of them, and make them serve as 
an excuse for their crimes, and the glimmering light of 
reason does not yet afford a suflicient solace in the ca- 
lamities of life. Nevertheless, either the understand- 
ing is a useless faculty, or mankind must be continually 
making some new discoveries which may advance be- 
yond the epocha in which they live. It is impossible 
to condemn reflection to retrace its steps with dimin- 
ished hopes and increased regrets ; the human mind, 
hopeless of futurity, would sink into the most abject 
state of degradation. Let us then seek that future in 
literary productions and philosophical ideas ; one day, 
perhaps, those ideas in greater maturity may be applied 
to institutions ; but in the meantime the faculties of the 
inind may, at least, be usefully directed ; they still may 
be productive of national glory. 

Those who, surrounded by human passions and frail- 
ties, are possessed of superior talents, will soon be 
persuaded that those very talents are misfortunes ; but 
they will be found so many benefits, if their possessors 
can believe in the eventual perfectibility of mind ; if 
they can find new relations between ideas and senti- 
ments ; if they can penetrate more deeply into the 
knowledge of mankind ; if they can add one degree of 
new force to morality ; if, in a word, they can flatter 
themselves with the possibility of uniting, by means of 
eloquence, the various opinions of all those who are the 
friends of liberal truths. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF TASTE AND URBANITY OP MANNERS ; AND OF THEIR 
INFLUENCE IN LITERATURE AND POLITICS. 

It has for some time been a prevailing opinion m 
France, that a revolution in literature was necessary, 
and that the laws of taste in every department ought to be 
indulged with the greatest possible latitude. Nothing 
could be more inimical to the progress of literature,— 
that progress which so effectvvaiJcj ^xwonNR."^ "^^ ^>Sisv- 

mann«s,ot.eoJ^t>c.^^t.. -^ :|-:^ ^^^^T^^^ -'^ 
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some societies of the ancient system have, undoubtedly, 
no connection with the true principles of taste, which 
are always in conformity with reason ; but some pre- 
scribed laws might be abolished without subvertingr 
those barriers which point out the path of genius, and 
preserve both consistency and dignity in oratory as well 
as composition. The only motive alleged for an entire 
change in the style and forms which preserve respect 
and promote reflection, is the despotism which the aris- 
tocratic classes of a monarchy exercise over taste and 
customs. It is therefore useful to mark the defects 
which may be found in some of the pretensions, plea- 
santries, and exigencies of the societies of the ancient 
system, in order to show afterwards with more effect 
what disgusting consequences, both in literature and 
poUtics, have arisen from the boundless audacity, the 
awkward gayety, and the degrading vulgarity which it 
has been attempted to introduce in some periods of the 
revolution. From the opposition of these two extremes, 
from the factitious ideas of monarchy, and the gross 
systems of some individuals during the revolution, some 
just reflections must necessarily accrue respecting the 
noble simplicity which ought to characterize the ora- 
tory, the compositions, and the customs of a republican 
government. 

The French nation was, in some respects, too much 
civilized ; its institutions and social habits had usurped 
the place of natural affections. In the ancient repub- 
lics, and above all at Lacedemon, the laws moulded the 
individual character of each citizen, formed them all 
upon the same model, and political sentiments absorbed 
all other sentiments. What Lycurgus effected by his 
laws in favor of the republican spirit, the French mon- 
archy had done by its powerful prejudices in favor of 
the vanities of rank. 

This vanity engaged almost exclusively the minds of 
each class ; the life of man seemed dedicated to the de- 
sire of making a conspicuous figure, to obtain an ac- 
knowledged superiority over his immediate rival, and 
to excite that envy in others, to which he himself in 
his turn became a prey. From individual to individ- 
ual, from class to class, suflfering vanity could be hap- 
py only on the throne ; in every other station, from the 
most elevated to the most abject, men wasted their 
lives in comparing themselves with their equals or 
their superiors ; and far from rating themselves at their 
own intrinsic worth, they sought from the opinions of 
others to know in what estimation they stood with re- 
spect to their importance amongst their equals. This 
spirit of contention upon subjects totally frivolous, ex- 
cept in their influence over happiness ; this ardent de- 
sire to succeed ; this dread of offending ; altered and 
often exaggerated the true principles of natural taste ; 
there was a fashion of the day, a fashion of some par- 
ticular class, in a word, that which must arise from the 
general opinion created by similar relations. Societies 
then existed, which could by allusions to their customs 
their interests, or even their caprices, ennoble the most 
hacknied phrases, or proscribe the most simple beauties. 
If we showed ourselves strangers to these manners in 
society, we publicly acknowledged ourselves to be of 
an inferior rank ; and inferiority of rank is of itself an 
unsavory mouthful in a country where a distinction 
of rank exists. Individuals ridicule individuals, where 
the people are strangers to an education of liberty ; and 
in France, even with the most exalted mind, it would 
have been only an absurdity in him who should endea- 
vor to emancipate himself from that prevailing style 
which was established by the ascendency of the highest 
class. 

This despotism of opinion being carried too far, 
must eventually bo prejudicial to real talents ; the 
laws of taste and politeness became daily more refin- 
ed ; the manners were continually growing more dis- 
aimilar /rom the impressions of nature, fase o{ ad- 
drMM mxiated without freedom of Mntunents ; polite- 



ness divided the people into classes instead of cenaent* 
ing a general union amongst them ; and all that 
natural simpli'sity requisite to be perfectly graceful, 
did not prevent men from growing old either in s 
constant habit of attention, or a pretended inat- 
tention to the observance of the least marks of social 
distinction. 

Nevertheless they wished to establish a sort of equal' 
ity which placed all characters and all talents apparent- 
ly upon the same level ; an equality most ondesiialile 
to men of distingnished abilities, but at the same time 
most consoling to jealous mediocrity. It was neces- 
sary to speak and to be silent exactly like other people 
to know the reigning customs that no innovation might 
be hazarded ; and it was only an assiduous imitation 
of received habits, that it was possible to acquire a 
reputation pecuhar to ourselves. The art of avoiding 
the dangers of too briUiant an understanding was, in 
. fact, the only^ise to which the understanding was ap- 
plied : and real genius was consequently often smootb- 
ered by all these fashionable restrictions. This sort of 
taste, which ought rather to be deemed effeminate than 
refined, which is shocked at any new effort, at any 
daring sedition, or even at an energetic expresmoo- 
checked all the flights of fancy ; genius cannot 
pay a complaisant attention to ' all thexe artificia! 
considerations ; fame is impetuous, and its tumult 
ous retinue must break through such slight opposi- 
tions. 

But society, that is to say, relations without any 
aim, triflinor concerns without subordination, a theatre, 
where merit was appreciated by marks the most 
foreign from its intrinsic value ; society, I repeat, in 
France had endued ridicule with such power, that even, 
men of the most elevated minds could not brave it 
Of all the weapons that can destroy the emulation (^ 
exalted characters, tho most effectual is the aim of ri- 
dicule. A quick and subtile penetration into the fail- 
ings of an exalted character, the weaknesses of brilliant 
talents, checks that confidence in its own powers, 
which is often so essential to genius ; and the slight- 
est lasting of cold and unfeeling raillery may, in a 
generous heart, prove a mortal wound to that livdy 
hope which animated it to enthusiasm in glory and 
virtue. 

Nature has supplied remedies for the great evils to 
which man is subject ; has balanced genius with 
adversity, ambition with perils, and virtue with calum- 
ny ; but ridicule can insinuate itself into life, can 
attach itself even to estimable qualities, and secretly 
and imperceptibly undermine them. 

Disdainful indifference has also great power ov^ en- 
thusiasm of the most pure kind ; grief even loses that 
eloquence with which nature has endued it, when it 
meets with a spirit of irony ; energy of expression, 
an unstudied accent, action itself, freedom of action, 
is inspired by a sort of confidence in the sentiments 
of those around us ; one cold pleasantry annihilates it. 

A spirit of ridicule attaches itself to one who may 
hold an object in the world in high estimation : it laughs 
at all those who, advanced to a serious period of life, 
still confide in unfeigned sentiments and weighty inter- 
ests. In this respect it may not be devoid of a philo- 
sophical tendency ; hut this same discouraging spirit 
checks the emotions of a soul worked up to enthusiasm ; 
nay, so utterly does it disconcert, as frequently to ex» 
cite the warmest indignation ; it blights every youthful 
hope ; in short, unblushing vice alon^ is out of the 
r^ach of its shafts ; that indeed, ridicule seldom at- 
tempts to attack, but even shows an inclination to re- 
spect the character over which it has no power. 

This tyranny of ridicule, which particularly charac- 
terized the latter years of the ancient government, after 
having given a polish to taste, terminated in violent 
measuies, andAileiaXxff© Twa^X Tvwi%B«Kri7 ha.ve felt the 
1 effects of lYiem. In oidet, ^Ch»»lat%, \a ^^* tbwi% Aft» 
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^vmtioii of style to composition, and more energy to 
cliar&cter, we find it requisite that taste should not be 
subordinate to the elegant and studied habits of aristo- 
•cratical societies, however remarkable they may be for 
the perfection of grace ; their despotism would produce 
the most serious ill-consequences to liberty, political 
equality, and even to the higher walks of literature : 
but how greatly would bad taste, carried even to gross- 
ness, be prejudicial to literary fame, to morality, to lib- 
erty, to all, in face, of good and great that can exist in 
the relations and connections between man and man 1 

Since the revolution, a disgusting vulgarity of man- 
ners has often been found united to the exercise of the 
highest authorities. Now the defects of power are con- 
tagious ; in France, above all, power not only influ- 
ences the actions and conversations, but even the se- 
cret thoughts of the numerous flatterers who hover 
about men in power. Courtiers in all governments im- 
itate those whom they extol ; they are penetrated with 
esteem for those who can be serviceable to them ; they 
Ibrget, that even their own interest requires only exte- 
rior demonstrations, and that it is not necessary to vio- 
late their judgment also, in order to show themselves 
what they wish to appear. 

Bad taste, such as we have seen it to prevail during 
«ome years of the revolution, is not only prejudicial to 
the relations of society and literature, but undermines 
morality : men indulge themselves in pleasantries upon 
their own baseness, theur own vices, and shamelessly 
glory in them in order to ridicule those timid minds 
which still shrink from this degrading mirth. Those 
firee-thinkers of a new description make a boast of their 
shame, and applaud themselves in proportion to the as- 
tonishment they have excited around them. 

The gross or cruel expressions which some men in 
{>ower have frequently allowed themselves in conversa- 
tion, must in the course of time occasion depravity in 
their own minds, while they shock the morality of those 
who hear them. 

An excellent law in England interdicts men, whose 
profession obliges them to shed the blood of animals, 
from the power of exercising judiciary functions. In- 
deed, independent of the morality which is founded 
npon reason, Uiere is also that of natural instinct, — 
that whose impressions are unforeseen and irresistible. 
When we accustom ourselves to see animals suffer, we 
in time overcome the natural repugnancy of the sense 
of anguish, we become less accessible to pity even for 
our fellow creatures, at least we no longer involuntari- 
ly feel its impressions. Vulgar and ferocious expres- 
sions produce in some respects the same effect as the 
sightof bkx>d, when we accustom ourselves to pronounce 
them the ideas which they excite become more familiar. 
Men in battle animate each other to those sentiments 
of revenge which ought to inspire them, by an inces- 
sant use of the grossest language. The justice and im- 
partiality necessary for civil administration make it 
their duty to employ such forms and expressions as may 
cdm bodi him who speaks and those who hear. 

Good taste, in the language and in the manners of 
those who govern, by inspiring more respect, renders 
more terrific measures less necessary. A magistrate 
whose manners create disgust, can hardly avoid having 
recourse to persecution in order to obtain obedience. 

Kings are wrapt in a certain cloud of illusions and 
recolk^tions ; but deputies commanding in the name 
of their personal superiority, have need of all the ex- 
terior marks of that superiority : and what more evi- 
dent mark can be found, than that good taste which, 
discovering itself in every word, gesture, accent, and 
even in every action, announces a peaceable and stately 
mind, which comprehends immediately whatever is 
brought before it, and which never loses sight of its 
own respectability nor of the respect due to others 
It is thus that good taste exercises a real, influence in 



It is a truth generally received, that a spirit of ro- 
publicanism requires a revolution in the character of 
literature. I believe this idea true, but in a different 
acceptation from that generally allowed. A republican 
spirit requires more correctness in good taste, which is 
inseparable from sound morality : it also, undoubtedly, 
permits more energetic beauties in literature, a more 
philosophical and more affecting picture of the im- 
portant events of life. Montesquieu, Rousseau, and 
Condillac, belonged by anticipation to the republican 
systems ; and thqy have commenced the so desirable 
revolution in the character of French writings :— this 
revolution must be completed. The republic neces- 
sarily drawing forth stronger passions, the art of por- 
traying must improve, while the subject becomes more 
exalted ; but, by a whimsical contrast, it is in the licen- 
tious and frivolous style that authors have most profited 
by the liberty which literature is supposed to have ac- 
quired. 

The graceful models which the French possess in 
their language, may serve as a guide to them, but only 
as they will also serve foreign nations : the same spirit 
cannot be renewed in France without the style and 
habits of what was called good company. In a free 
country, society will be more engaged by political affairs 
than by attention to ceremony, or even the charms of 
pleasantry. In a nation where political equality shall 
subsist^ all kinds of merit may gain admission : and 
there will no longer exist an exclusive society, dedica- 
ted only to bring itself to perfection, and uniting in it- 
self all the ascendency of fortune and power. Now, 
unless such a tribunal constantly exists, the youthful 
mind cannot be formed to that delicacy of feeling, to 
those fine and correct shades which alone can give to 
the lighter kinds of writing that grace of conformity, 
and that finished taste so much admired in sonie French 
authors, and particularly in the fugitive pieces of Vol- 
taire. 

Literature will disgrace itself completely in France, 
if wB multiply those affected attempts at grace and 
taste which only serve to render us ridiculous: some 
genuine humor may, nevertheless, still be found in 
good comedy ; but as to that playful gafety with which 
we have been inundated even amidst all our calamities, 
if we except some individuals who can still remember 
the times that are past, all. new attempts in this style 
corrupt the taste for literature in France, and place the 
French below the level of all the serious nations in 
Europe. 

Before the revolution it had been frequently re- 
marked, that a Frenchman, unaccustomed to the so- 
ciety of the first class, made known his inferiority of 
rank the instant he attempted pleasantry : whilst the 
Englishman, whose manners are always serious and 
simple, scarcely ever betrayed by his conversation to 
what rank in society he belonged. In spite of the dis- 
tinctions which will long exist between the two na- 
tions, French writers must shortly perceive that they 
no longer have the same means of succeedincr in the 
'art of pleasantry ; and far from believing that the revo- 
lution has given them greater latitude in this respect, 
they ought more than ever to pay an assiduous atten- 
tion to sood taste ; since the confusions in society 
produced by a revolution, no longer offer any good 
models, aud do not inspire those daily habits wliich 
render grace and taste natural to us without the aid of 
reflection to recal them. 

The laws of taste, as applied to republican literature, 
are in their nature more simple, but not less strict than 
those which were adopted by the authors of the age of 
Louis XIV. Under a monarchical grovemment, a mul- 
titude of customs sometimes substituted CQ'Rfc!!Wjc&^^ 
reason, and iV^^ i^s^wiV ^'A Xja ^ci<£\^\.'^ Vst ^viwa^ "^^^ 
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UMe, would be noltung len than ignonnce of tho 
true niture of ihingg. 

In tbe lime of the monuchy, it waa frgqaentif ne- 
ettSMj 10 disguise a bold censare. to leil a new 
opinion under the form of received preji:dicc» ; and the 
ttite which it wav necosgsry to introduce in these dif- 
Ihrent tnms, nquired a lineularlj delicate ingenuily of 
initid : but the garh of truth, in a free counliy, accords 
wilh truth itself : — eiptession and aentiment ought to 
■pring frorn the aame eouice. 

Wo are not ohiiged, where liherty reign*, to confine 
ODrselVea within the circle of the same opinions, neither 
IB a variety of forms neceaaary to conceal a mmeneas 
of ideaa. The interest of progroaaion alwaya eiiats, 
since prejudices do not Umil the career of thought; the 
mind, therefore, having no lon^r to struggle against 
lasaitude, acquires more aimplicity, and does not hazard, 
in order to awaken attention, those atudiid graces 
which are repugnant to natural taste. 

A bold and TSry difficult slratsgein, allowed under 
tbe ancient government, was the art of oSending 
ajrainsl the mannera wiiliout wounding taste, and to 
make a mockery of morality by proportioning delicacy 
of eipressions to indecency of principles. Happily, 
however, this talent is aa ill adapted to the virtue as to 
tho genius of a republic : as soon as one barrier naa 
Overthrown, the rest would be disregarded, the rela- 
tione of society would no longer have the power to 
curb those whom aacred ties could not restrain. 

Moreover, eitraordinary quickness of geniua is re- 
quisite in order la succeed in ihia dangerous style, 
which unilOB grace of eipresaion to depravity of senti- 
ments : and by the atrong eiercise of our faculties, to 
which vte are called in a republic, we lose that ingenu- 
ity. The most delicate touches are necessary to give 
10 immorality that grace, without which even tbe most 
abandoned of mankind would repel with diagnat the 
pictures and principles of vice. 

In another chapter I ehall maJiD mention of the 

Syety of comedy— that which is to connected with 
! knowledge of Che human heart : but it appeara to 
me probable, that Frenchmen will no longer be cited 
as eiamples of that turn of niind at once amiable, ele- 
gant, and gay, which constituted the charm of the 
court. Time will sweep away those few who jet re- 
main as models of this kind, and their remembrance 
will gradually be lost ; for books alone will not suthce 
to retain such characters in our view. Thit which ii 
of a more delicate nature than thought itself, can only 
be acquired by habit: if the eociety which inspired 
that kind of inalinct, that rapid perception, is annihil- 
ated, Iho same instinct and perception must also perish 
with it. That which can be taught only by specified 
habits of life, and not by general combinationa, can no 
longer be learned when these habits of life are ended. 
It has been observed by 
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ional misfurtunea eialt the cbarao- 
correcting them of frivolity, and 
concentrating in one point, by the terrible power tS 
afHiclion. their scattered faculties. 

ight to be directed lo a grairefri ei- 
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liberty. The dignity of 
thin ihal of a subject ; for, in a republic, every man of 
talenta is an additional obstacle to political usurpation, 
Eialiation of character can alone give some weight lo 
tbiB honorable mission with which we are vested by 
our own coneeience. 

We have formerly seen men unite dignity of man- 
Mrs with almost constant habits of pleasantry : but 
this union preanpposos perfection of taste and deli- 
cacy, a conscious feeling of superiorilir. power, and 
Tank, which cannot be eicited by an education of 
equality. This grace, at once imposing and playful, 
cannot accord with republican manners ; it character- 
ises too distincllv the habila of rank and fortune. Re- 
Section is more democratic ; it incmses at the will of 
chiBCB tmongat a!) men wbo are sufficiently independ- 
tni to poasete tny Ibisuts. ReSecrion therefore ought 
B» or eacooeaged by giring oar altenljon len to tboae 
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We may perhaps censure the weiknrsa of the bumaa 
mind in attaching itself to some misplaced eipressien, 
rather than being aniformly engrossed by wbst is really 
eaaential: but in the most desperate aiiusUon in life, 
nay. even in the hour of death, we frequently see that 
ridiculous incidents can withdraw the mini) from ■ 
sense of ita own aufferinga. How are we to hope, then, 
that any reflections, or any work can prcitu so deep an 
interest as that the defects of alyle may not divert tba 
attention of the reader? Wonderfiil talents are requi- 
site to withdraw readera from Ibeir aelf-love ; but if 
the defects in style are such as in offer to judges, of 
whatsoever kind they may be, an opportimilv of dis- 
playing their own wit, tbey seize it immediately, and 
no longer, regard either the sentiments or ideas of tht 
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of all : and 

so far from being inimical to depth of aentimeni or en- 
ergy of eipreasion, the simplicity il eiacts, and the 
ease it inapirea, are tbe only suitable OFaament* lo 
strength of mind. 

UAanity of manners, as well aa good tasl«, (the 
former of which indeed constitnlsB a part of the tatter.) 
ore both very important in the litetary and poltticai 
world. Although literature may free itself, in a repub- 
lic much more easily than in a monan:hy, from tho 
empire of any fashion generally received in. society, yet 
it is not possible that the models of the jester nnmber 
of works of imagination should be taken from other ex- 
amples than from those which we see daily h^ore our 
eyes. Now, what would become of those writing* 
which necessarily bear the stamp of the manners of 
their time, if vulgarity, and that s^le of behavin which 
displays the defects and disadvantages of every charac- 
ter, should continue to prevail ! 

The literary men of France would still retsin soma 
ancient worka, which might yet have power lo at 
feet them ; but their imagination would not bf in- 
spired by the surrounding objects ; it would gain food 
by reading, but never by any impressions which they 
themselves might feel. They would hardly ever unit<^ 
in their compositions, unalTected observation with bi>- 
' ^ "' " liliog them! 
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irhaps, that pohteneaa is so triflmy 
an advantage, mat even tbe privation of it would not 
in the leaat tarnish those great and valuable qualities 
which conaiitnle strength and elevation of mind. If 
the ceremonies of gallantry in the age of IjOnis XIV. 
are called politenesa, most certainly the first-rate men 
of antiquity had not the shghtest idea of it ; yet ira 

the most striking models that history and imagination 
could offei to tbe admiration of succeeding ages : but 
it politenesa is in reality that juat propriety of conduct 
Which ougU Ml >« msinwiuci \i^ nan v, toki ■, A tt'itfc. 
dicatoa what we ^ri oi! -' '"* -_i _i-. .— 
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really are ; if it teaches others what they are, or what 
thev ought to be ; a vast number of sentiments and 
reflections are allied to politeness. 

Its forms van', of course, according to characters, 
and the same pood-will may bo expressed with gentle- 
ness 6r with bluntness ; but in order to discuss philo- 
sophically the importance of politeness, we mnst con- 
sider the general sense of the word in its most exten- 
sive acceptation, without dwelling upon every diversity 
that may arise from each character. 

Politeness is that tie which society has established 
between men who are strangers to each other. Virtue 
attaches us to our families, to our friends, and to the 
unfortunate ; but in all those relative connections 
which have not assumed the character of duty, ur- 
banity of manners softens the affections, opens the way 
to conviction, and preserves to every man the rank 
which his merit ought to obtain from him in society. 

' It points out the degree of consideration to which 
each individual has raised himself; and viewed in that 
light, politeness becomes the dispenser of those re- 
wards which it has been the object of a whole life to 
^in. And now let us examine un^er how many dif- 
ferent forms the fatal effects of vulgarity of manners 
present themselves, and what ought to be the peculiar 
character of the politeness adapted to a republican spirit. 
Women and great men, love and glory, ate the only 
subjects of reflection that can excite any very lively in- 
terest in the mind : but how are we to find pure and 
exalted models of the female character, in a country 
where the connections of society are not guarded with 
the fnost unsullied delicacy? Whence can we take 
the symbol of virtue, when even women themselves, 
those independent judges of the conflicts of life, have 
suflfered the noble instinct of elevated sentiments to 
fade away in themselves 1 A woman loses part of her 
attractions, not only by allowing herself the use of in- 
delicate expressions, but even by hearing them, or per- 
mitting them in her presence. In the bosom of her 
family, modestv and simplicity suflice to maintain the 
respect which is due to females : but in public life still 
more is requisite : elegance of language, and polish of 
manners, constitute a part of her dignity, and these 
alone never fail of inspiring deference. 

During the monarchy, a spirit of chivalry, the pomp 
of rank, the splendor of wealth, every thing indeed 
that struck the imagination, supplied, in some respects, 
the place of real merit : but in a republic, women lose 
much of their dignity, if they cannot inspire awe by 
those qualities whi'*h characterize their natural eleva- 
tion of mind. The instant we banish an allusion, we 
must substitute a reality ; as soon as wf) eradicate an 
ancient prejudice, we stand in need of a new virtue. A 
reoublic, far from giving more bbcrty to the habitual 
relations of society, (as all its distinctions are founded 
solely upon personal qualiites,) requires in us a more 
scrunulous attention to preserve ourselves from fault. 
In this form of government, if our reputation is in the 
slightest degree tarnished, we cannot, as in a monarchy, 
renew our consequence by rank, by birth, nor bv any 
advantage not arising from our own intrinsic worth. 

M hat I have said of women is equally applicable to 
men engaged in stations of eminence. It will be ne- 
cessary for them to keep up their own consequence 
with much more assiduity, than in a period when aris- 
tocratic dignities eflicaciously secured to their posses- 
sors the esteem and respect of the multitude. Those 
existing opinions, which in a republic will be daily at- 
tacked or defended, must give a great importance to 
an that can influence the mine's or the imaginations of 
Inankind. 

If from the partiality of opinion we pass to the sup- 
port of legal power ; we shall see. that authoriiv is in 
itaelf an insnpnortahle weiffht upon thoso over whom 
Jt extends itself. Those minds which are not created 
4» beebveef^esiiy experience a prejudice, against power. 



If a want of feeling in him wly^ commands, aggravatee 
this prejudice, it becomes perfect hatred. Every man 
of taste and possessing an elevated mind, ought to feel 
almost the necessity of apologizing for the power he 
possesses. Political authority is an inconvenience that 
must be submitted to for the sake of prosperity, order 
and security : but the dapository of this authority ought 
always to justify himself in some measure by his com- 
portment and his actions. 

In the course of the last ten years, we have frequently 
seen the enlightened governed by the ignorant ; whose 
arrogance of tone, and vulgarity of manners, inspired 
more disgust than even the shallowness of their intel- 
lects. Many of these people confounded republican 
opinions with unfeeling speeches and gross pleasantries ; 
and spontaneous aflecton was naturally banished from 
the republic. 

Maimers have a greater power of attracting or repel- 
ling, than opinions ; I will almost venture to assert, 
even than sentiments. Possessed of a certain liberality 
of mind, we may live agreeably in the midst of a so- 
ciety professedly devoted to a diflTerent party from 
that to which we ourselves belong ; we may even for- 
got serious injuries, or fears, perhaps, justly inspired 
by the immorality of a man, if tne nobleness of his lan- 
guage lulls us into an illusion as to the purity of his 
mind. But it is impossible to endure that vulgarity of 
education which betrays itself in every expression, 
every gesture, in the tone of the voice, the attitude, in 
short, in all the involuntary marks of the general habits 
of life. 

I do not here speak of the esteem which arises from 
reflection, but of that involuntary impression which is 
every moment renewed. In great events, sympathetic 
minds discover each other by the sentiments of the 
heart ; but in the minutiae of society, we are known to 
each other by our manners ; and vulgarity, carried to d 
certain length, makes the unfortunate object or witness 
of it experience a feeling of embarrassment, and even 
of shame which is altogether insupportable. 

Haprily, we are seldom compelled to endure vul- 
garity of manners from a respect to elevation of senti- 
ment: strict integrity inspires a confidence so noble 
and a tranquillity so pure, that in whatever situation of 
life we find it, it is easy to discover what a good edu- 
cation would have produced under the same circum- 
stances. That depraved vulgarity of which the French 
have so often been the victims, was almost alway a 
composition of depraved sentiments . of audacity, cru- 
elty and insolence, which showed themselves under 
the most odious forms. .Conformity is the image of 
morality ; its representative in all circumstances which 
give no opporluniiy for proof; it preserves man in the 
habit of respecting the opinions of man. If the chiefs 
of a state neglect or condemn this virtue, they will no 
longer inspire that consequence of which themselves 
are the first to dispense the rudiments. 

Another kind df rudeness may characterize men in 
power : it is not grossness ; it is, if I may express my- 
self so, a kind of political fatuity ; the importance which 
a man attaches to his place ; the effect which that place 
produces on himself, and with which he wishes to in- 
spire others. Many of these instances must have been 
observed since the revolution. In the ancient govern- 
ment, places of the first importance were filled only by 
those individuals who had been accustomed from their 
infancy to the privileges and advantages of high rank ; 
power eflected no change in their usual habits ; but 
since the revolution, eminent magistracies have been 
occupied by men of mean condition in life, and whose 
character was not naturally elevated : humble then as 
to their personal merit, bvvt nvixv q>^ >ickfc\x.'^>i4«^»'^«s% 
have vViOwsi\vX. vVveTivwXNt^ ^^\\o<i$k-\.c^ "Sk^a^x^'^^ ^^^^^T^'vv 
because \.\ie\ \v?LNe o\>V.«:\t\e^ tv^^ «ra\\^osTc«^\.%- ^'v ^ 
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should inspire ; nffectiors and respect are attached to 
the individual character ; and the man who believes 
himself to be another creature when appointed to any 
dignity, clearly indicates to you by his own manners, 
that if he loses it, your esteem and respect are to be 
transferred to his successor. 

How can one man possibly recommend himself to 
another, better than by that dignity of manners and 
simplicity of expressions, which, brought forward on 
the stage, or related in history, inspire almost as much 
enthnsiasm as magnanimous actions? I will, more- 
over, observe, that a succession of chances may lead a 
man to make himself conspicuous by some illustrious 
actions, who is, nevertheless, not gifted with a superior 
genius or an heroic character : but our words, accents, 
and comportment to those around us, are alone capa- 
ble of constituting that true greatness of mind which 
defies imitation. 

Some have thought, that reserve and dignity ought 
to be substituted for the once gracious manners of the 
French. Undoubtedly, the first citizens of a free state 
ought to display more seriousness in their behavior, 
than the flatterers of a monarch ; but too much coldness 
would check the spring of all generous emotions. A 
man who is reserved in his manners, necessarily draws 
some importance to himself by showing he attaches 
none to you : but the painful sensation which he inspires, 
produces nothing useful in any shape : it is not familiar 
insolence, it is true goodness, it is elevation of mind, it 
is real superiority, which is humbled by this chilling 
reserve. Thus we see, manners can never be truly 
perfect but where they encourage the virtues that each 
mdividual may possess, and discountenance his vices. 

We must not deceive ourselves as to the exterior 
marks of respect : to smother noble sentiments, or to 
dry the source of thought, is to produce only the ill ef- 
fects of fear ; but to elevate the minds of others to the 
standard of our own, to give to the understanding its 
full play, to encourage that confidence which all gene- 
rous minds feel in each other ; such is the art of in- 
spiring durable respect. 

It is of importance to create in France some ties 
which may connect parties now at variance ; and ur- 
banity of manners is an efficacious means to attain this 
desirable end. It would unite all enlightened men; 
and this class so firmly connected, might form a tribu- 
nal of opinion, which could distribute praise or censure 
with some ju8ti(;e. 

This tribunal might also exercise its influence over 
literature : authors would know where to find taste and 
national spirit, and would strenuously endeavor to de- 
scribe and to aggrandize it. But of all confusion, the 
most fatal is that which blends all modes of education 
without distinction, and separates nothing but the spirit 
of party. Of what consequence is it to agree in our 
political opinions, if we differ in mind and sentiments 1 
How lamentable is the effect of civil commotions to 
attach more importance to a similarity of our views in 
public affaira, than to all those which constitute the 
only system of fraternity, whose impressions are in- 
delible ! 

Urbanity of mannera can alone soflen the asperities 
of party spirit ; it suflfers us to see othera long before 
we begin to esteem them, and to converse wiUi them 
long before any acquaintance commences ; and by de- 
grees, that violent aversion which we might feel towards 
a man whom we had never accosted, grows weaker by 
the influence of respect and of esteem : hence a sympa- 
thy is created, and, in the event, we find our own senti- 
ments inherent in the peraon whom we had been accus- 
tomed to consider as an enemy. 



HAPTER III. 

or EMULATION. 

^mcagmt the raruKui method» of Mnging the pro- 



ductions of the human mind to perfection, we must lay 
great stress upon the aim and end that are kept in view 
by those who devote themselves to intellectual studio. 
Either an indolent or an active life is more suited to the 
inclination of man, than meditation ; and if we would 
have all the powers of his mind consecrated to the re- 
search of philosophical truth, his emulation most be 
encouraged by the hope of serving his comitry and in- 
fluencing the destiny of his fellow-citizens. 

Some minds will feed upon the mere pleasure of 
discovering new ideas ; and in sciences requiriug accu- 
racy, abuve all, there are many men for whom thia 
pleasure suffices : but when the experience of reflection 
tends to moral and political consequences, its object 
must necessarily be an influence over the destiny of 
mankind. The aim of those works which appertain to 
the higher departments of literature is, to effect useful 
changes ; to accelerate some essential progress ; to 
modify, in a word, both institutions and laws. But in 
a country where philosophy cannot be applied to any 
real purpose ; when eloquence can obtain only literaiy 
fame ; both one and the other would eventually appear 
mere occupations for leisure houra, and the incitement 
to puraue them would daily grow weaker. 

I certainly cannot deny, that the situation of France 
for some years past has been more advene to the de- 
▼elopment of talents and underetanding, than most of 
the epochs of history : but I believe, that while we 
examine what is peculiarly necessary to philosophical 
emulation, we shall discover why a revolutionary spi- 
rit, during the time of its influence, is totally dis- 
couraging to reflection ; how the ancient government 
humbled those whom it protected ; and by what meant 
the republic might carry to the greatest possible height 
the noble ambition of mankind to make progressive ad- 
vances towards reason. 

On a firat view, we are inclined to think that civil 
conmiotions, by annihilating ancient rank, must give to 
the natural faculties the full use and development of all 
their powera : and in the banning, this is undoubtedly 
the case ; but at the expiration of a very short time, the 
factious party feel towards the enlightened a hatred at 
least equal to that felt by the ancient usurpers. Vio- 
lent spirits make enlightened men subservient to their 
f)urposes, when they wish to triumph over the estab- 
ished power : but when they only aim to mamtain 
their own ground, they endeavor to testify the moat 
sovereign contempt for reason, and stupidly declare, 
that mental faculties and philosophical ideas can belong 
only to efiieminate minds : and the feudal code appean 
again, only under new names. 

Every despotic character, in whatsoever situation, 
detests reflection ; and if blind fanaticism be the arm 
of authority, its most formidable enemy is, undoubt- 
edly, the man who preserves the faculty of judging. 
Violent men can only be allied to narrow minds ; they 
alone can submit or rebel at the will of their chief. 

If revolutionary commotions be prolonged beyond the 
attainment of the object they ostensibly aim at, authori- 
ty always descends another step amongst the ignorant 
classes of society. The greater the mediocrity of men, 
the more assiduous they seem to suit themselves : they 
repulse enlightened reason with disdain, as something 
heterogeneous to their nature, and which must be fatu 
to their empire. 

If any party wish that injustice should triumph : it 
will, of course, avoid giving any encouragment to mental 
improvement ; a man may dis^ce his abilities by de- 
voting them to the defence of mjustice ; but if the in- 
fluence of reason is diffiised in any nation, it must ne- 
cessarily tend to bring general morality to perfection. 

A revolutionary spirit traces out its own path, and 
forms its own language ; and if any one should wish 
to vary, meiebf for the aake of eloquence, those estab- 
lished pitucases \TilioA,\iGe^ \x^ \»«jttv)-TOX.ci«»x, \)fc 'wws^i^. 
alarm uackdela *. tWf woxiliXieiuXyX^ \a vft^^bsm iWDiar 
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ments and new thoughts advanced, which might serve 
their cause -indeed to-day ^ but which to-morrow might 
prove undisciplinable, and take a new direction. There 
are, if I may be allowed the expression* certain receiv- 
ed formulas of cruelty, from which men, even in whom 
the greatest confidence is placed, are never permitted 
to deviate. 

Suspicions, jealousies, the calculations of ambition, 
all unite to withdraw superior minds from revolutionary 
struggles ; violent and obscure men range themselves 
in their proper place only when order is established ; in 
the overthrow of all ideas and sentiments, they think 
themselves authorized to perpetuate the confusion 
which exists ; and having, amidst their Saturnalia (to 
borrow the term from antiquity,) become masters of 
talent and of virtue, captive reflection is compelled to 
bear all the weight of their ignorance and vanity. 

In the crisis of popular factions, independence of 
judgment must be banished first of all. Speech serves 
only to perpetuate anger, and to fix its first emotions 
as decrees. The infuriated gave the name of aristo- 
cracy to the most republican sentiments in tho world, 
— the love of reason and of virtue. The spirit of cru- 
elty struggles against philosophy, defies education, and 
shows itself more indulgent to the vices of the heart 
than to the talents of the mind. 

If this state of things continue, we shall no longer 
possess any distinguished characters except in the 
career of arms : nothing can damp the ardor for mili- 
tary fame : this always attains the end it desires, and 
demands from the general vcice whatever applause it 
has a right to expect. But in this free interchange, 
whence results the glory of authors and philosophers, 
ideas arise, if I may so say, from that very approbation 
which men are disposed to grant them. 

Bravery may stru^le against the ascendency of a 
reigning faction ; but the inspiration of talent is smoth- 
ered by it. The tyranny of an individual would not 
with equal certainty produce such an effect ; but the 
tyranny of a party, often assuming the form of public 
opinion, inflicts a much deeper wound upon emulation. 

If we were to compare the lot of enlightened men 
under Louis XIV. with that in which they have been 
involved by revolutionary violence, every thing would 
appear in favor of the monarchy ; but what connection 
could exist between the patronage of a king and repub- 
lican emulation, when at length it should assume its 
real character 1 

Strength of mind does not wholly display itself, ex- 
cept in attacks upon power ; it is by opposition that the 
English acquire the talents requisite in a prime minis- 
ter. When, on the contrary, the favors of opinion de- 
pend also upon the favor of one man, reflection cannot 
feel itself free in any of its conceptions : far from de- 
voting itself to the discovery of truth, its powers are 
in every way limited : the mind must incessantly re- 
coil upon itself. Scarcely is it pobsible, amidst works 
of imagination, amidst the domain of invention which 
legal power infringes not ; scarcely, I say, is it possible 
to forget, that the amusement of the sovereign and his 
courtiers is the grand point of success that is aimed at. 

In all languages, literature may flourish for a certain 
time withont having recourse to philosophy ; but when 
the beauty of expressions images, and political turns, 
is no longer new ; when all the beauties of antiquity 
are adapted to modem genius ; we feel the necessity 
of that progressive reason, which each day attains some 
useful end, and which offers an unlimited field to im- 
prove : nevertheless, how was it possible to write phi- 
losophically, in a country where the rewards bestowed 
by one individual, the king, were the representative 
shadows of glory. 

The dependent state of existence of men of literature \ 
Under the French monarcbyf gave them no authority 
^rhateverin those important questions which relate to 
'A# d0gtiBj of mankind. How could they acquire any 



dignity in a social order of this nature, unless by show- 
ing themselves adverse to it 1 And what a miserable 
medley of flattery and truth do we find in the writings 
of those philosophers, at once incredulous submissive 
and protected ! 

Rousseau has freed himself, in this century, from the 
greater part of prejudices and monarchical considera- 
tions. Montesquieu, although with more caution, 
knew well enough how, when occasion served, to dis- 
play the boldness of an independent spirit. But Vol- 
taire, who often wished to unite the favors of a court 
with philosophical independence, shows us the contrast, 
and evidences the difliculty of such a design in the moct * 
forcible manner. 

What we call encouraging literary men, is to place 
them below the power from which they receive their 
recompense ; it is to consider literary genius apart 
from the social world, and from political interests ; 
to treat it in the same manner as we should a talent 
for music or painting ; or, in a word, for any art in 
which reflection, in which the whole mind indeed must 
be absorbed. 

But to encourage literature itself in its highest 
walks, and of this I am exclusively speaking in the 
present chapter ; to do this, is indeed true glory ; the 
glory of Cicero, the glory of CsBsar also, and of Brutus. 
The first saved his country by his oratorical eloquence 
and his consular talents ; the second, in his comment- 
aries, wrote the history of his exploits ; and the third, 
by the eloquence of his style, the philosophical elevation 
by which his letters are characterized made himself be- 
loved as a man exemplary for the assassination he com- 
mitted. 

It is only in free states that the genius of action can 
be united to that of reflection. In the ancient govern- 
ment, literary talents almost always pre-supposed the 
absence of political ones. A turn for public business 
cannot be discovered by any given signs, until it it 
displayed in important posts ; men of mediocrity are 
uiterested in persuading others that they alone are 
possessed of this talent ; and in order to gain credit 
for it, they pique themselves upon those qualities of 
which they are destitue, upon that energy which they 
have not, those ideas which they are incapable of 
comprehending, and upon the success which they 
disdain : these are the guarantees of their pohtical ca- 
pacity. 

It seems a general wish in absolute monarchies, that 
a sort of mystery should be observed as to the qualities 
which are adapted to government, in order that a self- 
importance and cold mediocrity may distance a superior 
understanding, and declare it incapable of contempla- 
tions much more simple than those in which it has been 
constantly occupied. 

In the language adopted by a coalition of certain 
men, a knowledge of the human heart consists in 
never being guided, either in our aversions^ or our pre- 
ferences, by indignation against vice, or enthusiasm in 
the cause of virtue ; to be versed in the science of 
business, is to be never influenced in one decision by 
any generous or philosophical motive. The republic, 
discussing at large many of its interests, and submit- 
ting every thing to the general voice, must enfranchise 
us from that blind faith which was formerly exacted at 
to the secrets of the art of government. 

Undoubtedly, great talents are necessary for a good 
administration ; but it was in order to banish talents, 
that people endeavored to inspire a belief that those 
reflections, which serve to form the profound philosor 
pher, the eminent author, and the eloquent orator, have 
no connection vrith the principles by whlcfei. ^fc^ 
chiefs of a natiotv ovi^X. V^ >s^ ^^^^. "'^^sa ^**^ 
CVanccWoi B«.toiv, €yx N^m^xxv '^^xsc^^, V,!^^ 
ta\, &c.,>N«e ^\^ovV^^ ^VtlLxt^^^«^* 
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Frederic II., Marcus Aurelius, and indeed the gen- 
erality of the kings or heroes whose fame has been the 
boast of their nation, possessed at the same time ir.inds 
enlightened by philo^^ophy ; their learning, and their 
talents m civil matters, retidered ihom dear to posterity, 
and gained them, during life, the obedience of admira- 
tion, — that obedience which gives to absolute power 
the most delightful attribute of free government ; the 
voluntary assent of public opinion. 

Certainly there is no career so limited, so confined, 
as that of literature, if we view it in the light in which 
it is frequently considered, — as detached from all phi- 
losophy, having no aim but to amuse the leisure hours 
of life and fill up the void of the mind : such an occu- 
pation renders us incapable of the least employment 
that can require positive knowledge, or that obliges us 
to render our ideas applicable. A boundless vanity is 
generally the attendant of literature thus humbled and 
confined ; its possessor belies his reason by the value 
which he attaches to words without ideas, and to ideas 
without consequences ; he is, of all men, the most oc- 
cupied with himself, and the most ignorant of what in- 
terests others. Literature must often assume such a 
character, when it is cultivated by men removed from 
all efiairs of importance. 

The most degrading circumstance to literature was 
its inutility ; that which rendered the maxims of gov- 
ernment illiberal, was such an entire disunion of poli- 
tics and philosophy, that those who had devoted their 
talents to instruct and enlighten mankind, were imme- 
diately judged incapable of governing them. Traces 
still remain of this absurd prejudice ; but they must 
daily become more faint. Philosophy disqualifies us 
only for that arbitrary and despotic method of govern- 
nig, which is degrading to the human species. While 
we bring the ancient spirit of the court into the new 
republic, let us not pretend that, in administration, any 
thing can be more essential than reflection, more cer- 
tain than reason, or more impressive than virtue. 

The object of celebrated writers under a free gov- 
ernment is not, as in a monarchy, to give vigor to a 
state of existence without any fixed aim ; but for the 
important purpose of giving to truth all its persuasive 
expression, when any material resolution may depend 
upon some acknowledged axiom. We devote ourselves 
to the study of philosophy, not as a consolation for the 
prejudices respecting birth, which, under the ancient 
government, might debar us from all future prospects, 
but in order to render ourselves qualified for the magis- 
tracies of a country where authority is vested only in 
the hands of reason. 

If military power alone prevailed in any state, and 
disdained literature and philosophy, mental improve- 
ment would take a retrograde course, however great 
the influence to which it might previously have attained : 
such a power would unite itself with some dispicable 
talents calculated to throw a veil over authority, with 
men who would boast of their pretended powers of re- 
flection in order to abuse them : but reason would be 
transformed into sophistry, and the mind become cun- 
ning and subtle in proportion to the degradation of the 
character. 

The tumult inseparable from a republican govern- 
ment frequently endangers liberty ; and if the chiefs 
do not offer to view the double security of courage and 
understanding, ignorant power, or perfidious cunning, 
will sooner or later plunge the government into despo- 
tism. To promote the happiness of the human race, it 
is essential that the great men to whom its destiny is 
confided should possess, almost in an equal degree, a 
certain number of apposite qualities ; as a superiority 
in one respect only, is not suflScient to captivate the 

^at/tude ; and h'ls delicacy in pecuniary matters has been 
jmrjv/i^/y suspected: hut here, his talents only are called in ques- 

J£y '/^^fw'/^" '^^'•'»^*^/ » flistincthn which we have but loo 
wmilj4,Mtned to make tritbfa the Uut ten ye&ra. 



esteem of so many different opinions : neither, if I 
may thus express myself, does it sufliciently personify 
the idea which we love to entertain of a celebrated inan« 
If words have not eloquently instructed us as to the 
motive of actions, and if actions have not proved the 
truth of words; memory can retaiu only an isolated 
recollection of either words or actions. The soldier 
without an enlightened mind, or the orator without 
bravery, cannot captivate the imagination : certain 
sentiments with us still remain uninfluenced, and our 
own ideas are still left to decide for ourselves. The 
ancients felt a passionate admiration for their illustrious 
chiefs, whose native greatness stamped their characters 
with divers talents and glory of various kinds. A 
Tariety of superior qualities not only elevates bim who 
possesses them ; but establishes a greater connection 
between this extraordinary man and his fellow-creatures. 
Any one faculty out of proportion lo the rest, appears 
a caprice of nature ; whilst a union of many tranquil- 
izes the mind and attracts afifection. The moral char- 
acter of a great man ought to present to our view that 
organization, that balance, that perfect justice, which 
alone, either in a character or a government, can give 
the idea of repose and stability. 

But perhaps it will be observed, that in a republic 
this enthusiasm respecting an individual ought of all 
things to be feared the most : and far from desiring 
that perfection of character which I have just said is 
almost essential, those instruments of success ought 
rather to be sought, who compile discourses, make de- 
crees, or gaifl conquests, in the same manner as men 
exercise an exclusive profession, without having one 
idea beyoud it. 

Nothing can be less philosophical, that is to say, 
nothing can tend less to happiness, than that jealous 
system which would deprive nations of their rank in 
history, by levelling the reputation of individuals. 
General instructions ought to be most assiduously pro- 
moted ; but in the same level with the interest of the 
advancement of mental improvement, we must also 
leave the aim of individual glory. A republic ought 
to give greater encouragement, than any other govern- 
ment, to the multiplied endeavors which it inspires ; a 
small number only reach the goal, but all join in the 
race ; and although fame rewards nothing but success, 
every attempt is doubtless of some remote utility. 

The love of glory must not be extinguished in great 
minds, nor the senliment of admiration in the people : 
to this sentiment every degree of affection between the 
governors and the governed owes its existence. Of 
what benefit is an appreciating and cool judgment in 
our numerous modern associations 1 Can millions of 
men decide upon any thing, oach according to his res- 
pective understanding 1 Is it not necessary that a more 
animated impulse should communicate itself to that 
multitude whom it is so difficult to unite in one com- 
mon opinion] If a nation is cold with respect to 
worth and merit, its contempt will not be regarded ; 
and if some libellous detractors confound in their vvri- 
tings the virtuous man with the guilty, the citizens will 
no longer feel that emotion of pure affection toward • 
their benefactor, which leads them to repel caluomy as 
a sacrilege. 

You cannot attach the people even to the idea of 
virtue, unless you explain it by the generous actions 
and the moral character of some particular individuals. 
Some think more effectually to secure the independence 
of a people by endeavoring to interest it only by ab- 
stract, principles ; but the multitude comprehend ideas 
only by events ; it displays its justice in hatreds and 
affections ; it will not cease to respect, until it is utterly 
depraved ; and by esteeming its magistrates, it learns 
to love the goveniment. 

The glory of great men is the patrimony of a free 
country; after vVve'u deaiYi, \\.>QccoYafca \\i^ Vx^cvcxixaxic^ 
of tile people at Yaige. 'IYwr \os^ ol o>m c^wuntj m 
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constituted by recollections. How is it possible not 
to admire^ in the eloquence of the ancients, the respect- 
ful sentiments which they felt for their illustrious dead ; 
the homage paid to their memory ; and the examples 
offered in their names to their successors 1 Nature 
has given animation to all existence ; and would man 
change thai animation for mere abstraction 1 

The principle of a republic where political equality 
is holden as pacred, ought to be the establishment of 
the most marked distinctions amongst men, according 
to their talents and rheir virtues. Free nations ought 
to have in their tribunals judges inexorably determined 
to do justice to all, without being laid away either by 
indignation or enthusiasm ; but when such nations 
have endured their magistrates with the relentless ex- 
ecurion of the laws, they may abandon themselves to 
the freedom of approbation and censure : they may of- 
fer to their great men that reward to which alone they 
aspire, — tW opinion of the present time and that of pos- 
terity ; opinion, the sole recompense, the sole illusion, 
from which even virtue has never the power to detach 
itself. 

And Caesar, and Cromwell, some one perhaps will 
ask ; think you that the enthusiasm which they in- 
spired, did not in the end prove fatal to the liberty of 
their country 1 

The enthusiasm inspu'ed by military glory, is the 
only kind that can become dangerous to liberty ; but 
even this is unattended by any fatal consequences, ex- 
cept in those countries where divers causes have de- 
stroyed the admiration merited by moral qualities or 
civil state talents. Thus we have seen a republic over- 
. thrbwn at Rome, and in England ; each nation being 
wearied of granting its esteem by a long continuance 
of crimes and misfortunes. 

Yet let us consider what that power was which 
struggled singly against Caesar 1 It was neither the 
political institutions of the Romans, nor their senate, 
nor their armies ; it was the greatness of one man ; it 
was the respect which was still universally felt for 
Cato ; this respect balanced the destiny of CsBsar and 
Oato, nor could Caesar feel himself secure in the au- 
thority, unless his rival should cease to exist. 

Cato exemplified the power of virtue on earth ; and 
Rome testified for him tnat admiration which is an hon- 
or to the nation that feels it, and which presents to ty- 
ranny a far more considerable obstacle than all the con- 
fusion of names, actions, and characters. They might 
endeavor to give to this confusion the name of a philo- 
sophical republic ; but, in fact, it would only be com- 
bats without victory, disorders without any object in 
view, and calamities without end. 

The reputation and the homage constantly attendant 
upon men who have gone through an honorable career 
in public affairs, are amongst the first means of pre- 
serving liberty : but what most effectually contributes 
to the progress of mental improvement is, as was the 
custom amongst the ancients, to blend together military, 
legislative, and philosophical pursuits : nothing animates 
and methodizes mtellectual meditations so much as the 
hope of being immediately useful to the human race. 
When thought may be the forerunner of action ; when 
a happy reflection may be instantaneously transformed 
into a beneficent institution ; how deep an interest must 
every man feel in communicating the result of his con- 
templations : he no longer fears that the light of his 
reason will be extinjruished without having in the least 
contribted to enlighten the path of active life ; he no 
longer experiences that kind of shame which genius, 
condemned to pursuits merely speculative, must feel in 
the presence of the most inferior person, provided that 
person is vested with a power that may enable him to 
Mripe away a tear, to render a material service, or even. 
to be useful to any individual in existence. 

When redection can efficaciously contribute to the 
happiness of man, its mission is ennobled and its aimia 



more exalted : it is then no longer a melancholy reverie, 
dwelling upon the calamities incident to human life, 
without the ability to relieve them ; it is a powerful 
weapon bestowed by nature, the liberty of using which 
must give assurance of its triumph. 

Conquerors fear even the soldiers who assisted them 
to gain their empire ; priests fear the very fanaticism 
on which th^ir power depends ; ambition is suspicions 
of its own instruments : but enlightened men, who have 
obtained places of the highest im))ortance in the 8t?te, 
can never cease to value and diffuse knowledge. Rea- 
son has nothnig to fear from reason, and philosophical 
minds establish their own power upon their equals. 

After having examined the various principles of 
emulation aftdngst men, it may be useful to consider 
what influence women may have over mental improve- 
ment. This shall be the subject of the following 
chapter. 



CHAPTER rV. 

OF FEMALE LITERATURE. 

Misrortnne resembles the black mountain ofBember, situated 
at ttie extremity of the burning kinsrdom of Labor: while we 
ascend it, we sec before us only barren rocks ; but no sooner do 
we reach the summit, than we perceive the heavens over our 
head, and the kingdom of Cachemire at our feet. 

The Indian Cottage : by Bemardine de St. Pierre. 

The rank which women hold in society is still, in 
many respects, indeterminate ; a desire to please draws 
forth their natural understanding, while reason advises 
them to remain unknown, and their success is as abso- 
lute as their failure. 

I cannot but think, that a period will arrive, when 
philosophical legislators will bestow a serious attention 
upon the education of women, upon the civil laws by 
which they are protected, the duties incumi^ent upon 
them, and the happiness which m^y be secured to them : 
but, in the present state of things, they are placed neither 
in the order of nature, nor in the order of society ; what 
some succeed in, proves the destruction of others ; their 
good qualities are sometimes prejudicial to them, while 
their faults befriend them : one moment they are every- 
thing, the next perhaps they are nothing. Their destiny 
is, in some respects, similar to that of freed-men in a 
monarchy ; if they attempt to acquire any ascendency, — 
a power which the laws have not given them, it is im- 
puted to them as a crime ; if they remain slaves, they 
are persecuted and oppressed. 

Generally speaking, it would certainly be far better 
if women would devote themselves wholly to domestic 
virtues : but a strange caprice in the judgment of men 
with respect to women is, that they esteem a total in- 
attention to essential duties more pardonable in a fe- 
male, than the crime of attracting attention by distin- 
guished talents ; even an abasement of the heart is 
tolerated in favor of an inferior understanding, whilst 
the most unsullied integrity can scarcely obtain f(Hr- 
giveness for real superiority. 

Let us lay open to view the divers causes of this 
eccentricity. I shall begin by considering what is the 
fate of literary women in a monarchy, and also what 
awaits them in a republic. My first object must be to 
characterize the principal differences which may arise 
from these two political situations in the destiny of such 
females as may aspire to literary fame ; and afterwards 
to consider at large, what degree of happiness those 
women who pretend to celebrity ma^ toasitvcAhJe^^sss^Rj^ 
from ii. 
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prejudice prevails^ every extraordinary action, every 
attempt to move out of the sphere in which you are 
placed, must at first appear ridiculous. What is re- 
quired of you by your situation in life, or by any j)ecu- 
liar circumstauces in which you may be placed, meets 
with general approbation ; but inventions that are not 
necessary, or to which you are not compelled, are even 
anticipated by the severest censure. The jealousy na- 
tural to all men is not to be appeased, unless you apolo- 
gize, if I may so speak, for your success, by represent- 
ing it as the result of necessity ; but if you will not 
veil the reputation you have acquired under the pretence 
of amending your situation in life and promoting your 
welfare ; if, in fact, you are suspected of only wishing 
to distinguish yourself, you will inevitalj^ become an 
annoyance to those whose ambition is directed to simi- 
lar views. 

Indeed, men may always disguise their self-love, and 
their dcsiref of applause, under the mask or the reality 
of the most energetic and noble passions : but when 
women take up the pen ; as their first motive is gen- 
erally supposed to be a wish to display their abilities, 
the public is noc easily persuaded to grant them its ap- 
probation, and, knowing this approbation to be essen- 
tial to them, feels still more inclined to withhold it. In 
.ev^ry situation of life it may be observed, that no sooner 
does a man perceive himself to be eminently necessary 
to you, than his conduct is changed into a cold reserve. 
Thus it is when a woman publishes any work ; she puts 
herself so entirely in the power of opinion, that the dis- 
pensers of that opinion fail not to make her painfully 
sensible of her dependence. 

To these general causes, which are common to all 
countries, may be added various circumstances pecu- 
liar to the French monarchy. A spirit of knight-enantry 
which still existed, was in some instances an obstacle 
to the too assiduous cultivation of literature amongst 
nicn. This same spirit must also inspire increased 
dissrust towards those women who suffered themselves 
to be so exclusively engaged by literary pursuits, as to 
divert their attention Jrom their first interest, the senti- 
ments of the heart. An honorable delicacy may occa- 
sion even men to fbel some repugnance to submit to 
all those criticisms which public notice must draw upon 
them : how much greater reason, therefore, have they 
to be displeased at seeing those beings whom it is their 
duty to protect, their wives, their sisters, or their daugh- 
ters, expose themselves to the public judgment, and 
boldly render themselves the general topic of (^versa- 
tionl 

Great talents, undoubtedly, would triumph over all 
these objections ; but, nevertheless, a woman must find 
it extremely difi&cult to carry off with credit to herself 
the reputation of an authoress ; to unite it with the in- 
de|>endence of elevated rank, and to lose nothing, in 
consequence of such reputation, of that dignity, that 
grace, that ease, and those unaffected manners, which 
ought to characterize her habitual manner and conduct. 
Women are readily allowed to sacrifice their domes- 
tic pursuits to fashion and dissipation, but every seri- 
ous study is treated in them as pedantry ; and if they 
do not from the first rise superior to the pleasantries 
levelled at them from all sides, those very pleasantries 
will in the end discourage genius, and check the course 
of well-grounded confidence and elevation of mind. 

Some of these disadvantages will not be met with 
in any republic, and particularly in that where the gen- 
eral aim is to promote the progress of mental improve* 
ment. Perhaps it may be natural to expect that, in 
such a state, literature, properly so called, may fall en- 
tirely to the lot of women ; while men devote them- 
selves solely to the higher branches of philosophy. 

The education of women has, in all free countries, 

been adapted to the peculiar constitution established in 

McA: mt Sparta, they were accustomed to the exercise 

^"'^i MtEwaBf aaatera mad patriotic virtues ware 



required of them. If, therefore, it is wished that the 
principal object of the French republic should be emu- 
lation in mental improvement and philosophy, it would 
surely be a rational plan to promote the cultivation of 
the female mind, in order that men may find compan- 
ions with whom they may converse on subjects the 
most interesting to themselves. 

Nevertheless, since the revolution, men have thought 
it politically and morally desirable to reduce the female 
mind to the most absurd mediocrity: the conversatiim 
they have addressed to women, has been in a language 
as devoid of delicacy as of sense ; and consequently 
the latter have had no inducement to excite the powers 
of their understanding. We do not, however, find that 
all this has tended to the improvement of manners. It 
is not by contracting the sphere of ideas, that the sim- 
plicity of the primitive ages can be restored ; and the 
only result of such a system is, that less understanding 
has produced less delicacy, less respect for public (pin- 
ion, and fewer means of supporting solitude. What is 
applicable to every thing that regards the understand- 
ing, has in this instance come to pass. It has always 
been thought, that to enlighten the mind has been pro- 
ductive of evil consequences ; to repair which, reason 
has been made to make a retrograde course : whereas 
the evil arising from mental improvement can be cot- 
rccted only by a still farther progress in that very im- 
provement. Either morality is a fable, or the mors 
enlightened we are, the moro attached to it we become. 

If^ indeed, the French could inspire their women with 
all the virtues of the English women, with their modest 
manners, and their taste for solitude ; they would do 
well to prefer such qualities to all tho shining gifts of ■> 
shining abilities : but probably all they could obtain 
from their countrywomen would be, to read nothing and 
to know nothing ; in conversation, to be totally inca- 
pable of an interesting idea, a happy expression, or an 
ele^nt diction ; and, far from being more domesticated 
by this charming scene ot ignorance, their children 
would become less dear to them in proportion as them- 
selves were less able to superintend their education. 

The world would become at once more necessary 
and more dangerous to them, as love would be the only 
subject of conversation that could be addressed to them ; 
and this subject could 'no longer be treated with that 
sort of delicacy which has hitherto been a substitute 
for morality. 

Many advantagres highly important to the morality 
and happiness of a country would be at once lost, {f 
women should ever be rendered totally insipid or frivo- 
lous : they would possess fewer means to soften the 
irritable passions of men ; they would no longer, as 
formerly, maintain a useful ascendency over matters of 
opinion, which they have ever animated in every thing 
that respects humanity, generosity, and delicacy. Wo- 
men, only apart from the interests of po'itics, and the 
pursuits of ambition, cast an odium upon all base ac< 
tions, contemn ingratitude, and honor misfortunes 
when noble sentiments have brought them on. If in 
France there no longer existed women sufiiciently en- 
lightened to have their judgment attended to, and suffi- 
cienlly dignified in their manners to inspire real respect, 
the opinion of society would no longer have any influ- 
ence over the actions of men. 

I believe firmly, that in the ancient government, 
where opinion held so salutary an authority, that au- 
thority was the work of women distinguished by their 
sense and good character ; women who wore quoted 
as examples of eloquence, when inspired by some gen- 
erous resolution, when pleading in the cause of misfor- 
tune, or when boldly expressing some sentiment which 
required the courage to offend against power. 

During the course of the revolution, those same wo- 
men have given the most numerous and convincmg 
proofs of energy and mUepiidaX^ . TtvEM^DSCDMi qmlta^vi 
become mc^ ^beoVntA te^>&\cvEA, «i '•JtiiK^ Na vn^ 
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hilate the mdependence and pride natural to the female 
character. Women had undoubtedly, under the an- 
cient government, too much ascendency in public af- 
fairs ; but will they become less dangerous, when des- 
titute of all mental improvement, and consequently of 
reason 1 From their influence would then arise an im- 
moderate rage for wealth; preferences without dis- 
cernment, and affection without delicacy ; and instead 
of ennobling, they would degrade the objects of their 
attachment. Will the state be a gainer by this 1 The 
rarely-experienced danger of finding a woman whose 
superiority is out of proportion to the lot of her sex in 
general ; oupht it to deprive the republic of that cele- 
brity whiqh France enjoyed by the art of pleasing and 
of living in society 1 Now, without women, society 
can be neither agreeable nor interesting ; but if they 
be devoid of sense, or destitute of that grace in con- 
versation which pre-supposes a distinguished and ele- 
gant education, such women are a nuisance instead of 
an ornament to society ; they introduce a sort of fool- 
ery, a party-spirit of slander, a tiresome insipid gayety, 
which must eventually banish all sensible men from 
their meetings ; and thus the once brilliant assemblies 
of Paris would bt; reduced to young men who have 
nothing to do, and young women who have nothing to 
say. 

It is true, that inconveniences will arise in all human 
affairs : some undoubtedly may be found in the superi- 
ority of women, and even in that of men, in the self- 
love of people of understanding, in the (imbition of 
heroes, the imprudence of superior minds, the irritabil- 
ity of independent character, the impetuosity of courage 
^ and in manv other cases. And must we for these 
reasons resist with all our power the natural bent of 
the mind, and direct all our institutions to discouraf^e 
genius and talents 1 Indeed it is hardly certain, that 
such discouragement would be favorable either to 
domestic or public authority. Those wemen who 
are destitute of conversible powers, and unversed 
in literature, have generally the most art in fleeing 
from their duty ; and unenlightened nations know not 
how to be free, and therefore perpetually change their 
governors. 

To enlighten, to histruct, to perfect the education of 
women as well as that of men, of nations as well as 
that of individuals ; such is still the best secret to 
attain all reasonable ends, all social and political 
relations which we wish to be founded on a durable 
basis. 

The mental improvement of women can surely be- 
come an object of fear only through a delicate concern 
for their happiness. It is possible, that to enlighten 
their reason may be to give them an insight into the 
calamities which so frequently fall to their lot : but the 
same argument would be equally applicable to the 
general effect of mental improvement upon the happi- 
ness of the human race ; and for my part, I entertain 
not a doubt upon the subject. 

If the condition of the female world in the civil 
order of things is very defective ; surely to alleviate 
their situation and not to degrade their mind, is the 
object most desirable. Assiduously to call forth 
female sense and reason, is useful both to mental im- 
provement and the happiness of society ; only one so- 
rious misfortune can accrue from the cultivated educa- 
tion which they may have received ; and this would 
be, if by chance any should acquire such distinguished 
talents, an eager desire of fame : but even this chance 
would not be prejudicial to society at large, as it could 
affect only that small number of women whom nature 
night devote to the worst of torments, — an importunate 
thirst for superiority. 

Let us suppose some female existing, who seduced 
Ipr the celebrity of talents, would ardently endeavoT to 
mtain it : how easy would it be to dissuade her, if 
•h0 had not already advanced too for, to recede % t.et 



her only see how formidable is the destiny the 
preparing for herself. Look but into social order, 
some one might say ; and you will soon perceive it is 
armed at all points against a woman who dares aspire 
to raise herself to a reputation on a level with that <^ 



men. 



No sooner is a woman pomted out as a distinguished 
person, than the public is in general prejudiced against 
her. The vulgar can never judge but after certain 
rules which may be adhered to without danger. Every 
thing which is out of the common course of events, is 
at first displeasing to those who consider the beaten 
track of life as the protection for mediocrity ; even a 
man of superior talents somewhat startles them : but 
a woman of shining abilities being a still greater phe- 
nomenon, astonishes, and consequently incommodes 
them much more. Nevertheless, a distinguished man 
being almost always destined to pursue some important 
career, his talents may become useful to those very 
persons who annex but a trifling value to the charms 
of reflection. A man of genius may become a man of 
power ; and from this consideration the envious and 
the weak pay court to him ; but a woman of talents 
can only offer them what they feel no interest about, 
— ^new ideas or elevated sentiments ; the sound of her 
praise, therefore, only fatigues them. 

Fame itself may be even a reproach to a woman ; 
because fame is the reverse of what nature intended for 
her. Severe virtue condemns celebrity even in whatii 
really praise-worthy in itself, as being in some measure 
inimical to perfect modesty. 

Men of sense, astonished to find rivals amongst the 
fair sex, can neither judge them with the generosity of 
an adversary, nor with the indulgence of a protector ; 
and in this new conflict they adhere neither to the laws 
of honor nor to those of good nature. 

If, as the greatest misfortune that could befall her, a 
woman chanced to acquire remarkable celebrity in a 
time of political dissension, her influence would be 
thought boundless, even when she attempted not to 
exert any ; the actions of her friends would be all at- 
tributed to her ; she would be hated for whatever she 
loved ; and this poor defenceles object would be stack- 
ed before those who are really formidable were even 
thought of. 

Nothing gives greater scope to vague conjectures, 
than the uncertain existence of a woman whose name 
is celeloated, and whose life has been obscure. If the 
vanity of one man excites derision ; if the abhorred 
character of another makes him sink under the burden 
of public contempt ; if a man of inferior talents fails of 
some desired success ; all arc ready to attribute these 
events to the invisible agency of female power. The 
ancients persuaded themselves, that fate had thwarted 
their designs, when they could not accomplish them ; 
in our days, self-love, in like manner, wishes to 
attribute its failures to some secret cause, and not to 
itself ; and the supposed influence of celebrated women 
might in cases of necessity, be a substitute for fa- 
tality. 

Women have no means of manifesting the truth, nor 
of explaining the particulars of their life : if any calum- 
ny is spread concerning them, the public bears it 
but their intimate friends alone can judge of the truth 
What authentic means can a woman have to prove the 
falsity of scandalous reports? A calumniated man re- 
plies by his actions to an accusing world, and maf 
justly say, 

* Let the tenor of my life speak forme.' 

But of what service iaavic.\\v\«6NMftRsc^N«k^'«^«sMaBN 
^me v^\N%\.fe V\TX»«a \ %oxafc ^wAl ^««&^ "^"wsAcj 
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which she is not an inhabitant and at a time when, per- 
haps, she has ceased td exist. 

A man may, even in his works, refute the calumnies 
of which he is become the object : but as to women, to 
defend themselves is an additional disadvantage, to 
justify themselves a new alarm. They are conscious 
of a purity and a delicacy in their nature, which the 
notice even of the public will tarnish ; sense, talents, 
an impassioned mind, may induce them to emerge from 
the cloud in which they ought always to be enveloped ; 
but they never cease to recur to it with regret as their 
safest asylum. 

Women, however distinguished they may be, tremble 
at the aspect of malevolence ; and although courageous 
in adversity, enmity intimidates them : they are exalted 
by retlection, but weakness and sensibility must ever 
be the leading features of their character. The gen- 
erality of those whose superior talents have inspired 
them with a desire of fame, resemble Hcrminius 
clothed in a coat of mail ; the warriors perceive the 
helmet, the lance, and the dazzling plume ; they ex- 
pect to meet with equal force ; they begin the onset 
with violence, and the first wound cuts to the heart. 

Injustice may not only destroy female happiness and 
peace, but it may detach the heart from the first object 
of its affections ; who knows whether the effects pro- 
duced by slander may not sometimes obliterate truth 
from the memory 1 Who can tell whether the authors 
•f this calumny, having already embittered life, may 
not even after death deprive an amiable woman of those 
regrets which are universally due to her memory 1 
' In this description I have hitherto portrayed only the 
injustice of men towards any distinguished female : — 
is not that of her own sex equally to be feared 1 Do 
they not secretly endeavor to awaken the ill-will of men 
against her 1 Will they ever unite, in order to aid, to 
defend, and support her in her path of dilficulty 1 

Nor is this all : opinion seems to exempt men from 
all those attentions usually paid to the sex in all that 
concerns an individual whose superior abilities are gen- 
erally allowed ; towards such, men may be ungrateful, 
deceitful, and ill designing, without being called to ac- 
count by the public. 'Is she not an extraordinary 
woman V Every thing is comprised in these words : 
she is left to the strength of her own mind, to struggle 
as she can with her afflictions. The interest usually 
inspired by females, the power which is the safeguard 
of men, all fail her at once : she drags on her isolated 
existence like the Farias of India, amongst %11 those 
distinct classes into none of which she can ever be ad- 
mitted, and who consider her as fit only to live by her- 
self, as an object of curiosity, perhaps of envy, al- 
Ihough, in fact, deserving of the utmost commiseration. 



CHAPTER V. 



OF WORKS OP IMAGINATION. 



It is easy to point out the defects which are prohibi- 
ted by the laws of good taste in any literary production ; 
but it is not equally so to trace out the path which 
imagination ought in future to follow hi order to pro- 
duce new effects. There are certain methods to at- 
tain hterary success, the very foundations of which 
have been destroyed by the revolution. Let us begin 
by examining what these methods are ; and we shall 
be naturally led to some information as to the new re- 
sources which may yet be discovered. 

Works of imagination operate upon the mind in two 

difiereni ways ; by depicting such scenes as excite 

mirth, or such as awaken the emotion of the soul. 

Tlbese emotioDS apiiag from £i!iO0e concatenations which 

m iaheroDt in human nature : gayety ia frequently 

<aujr the result of the vuiouB, and aometime whimsical 



relations estabhshed in society. The emotiom of the 
soul have then a permanent cause, which cz|)eneiict:9 
but few changes from political events ; whilst gayety 
is in many respects dependent upon circumstances. 

The more we simplify institutions, the more we 
efface those contrasts from which a philosophical mind 
can produce striking effects. Voltaire has shown, betp 
ter than any other author, how many resources plea- 
santry would be deprived of by a reasonable scheme of 
politics. Voltaire incessantly contrasts what ought to be 
with what really was ; exterior pedantry with internal 
frivolity, the austerity of religious dogmas with the 
libertine manners of those who instituted them. Id a 
word, almost all his writings display institutions the re- 
verse of every thing that is rational ; and institutions, 
moreover, so powerful that the pleasantry which dares 
attack them has, at least, the merit of being fearless. 
If such a religion was not sanctioned in such a country, 
there would be no more wit in ridiculing it, than there 
would be on an European stage to make a jest of the 
ceremonies of the Bramins. 

The same may be said of the prejudice of rank, and 
of the disgusting abuses which they may occasion : the 
inhabitants of a country in which these abuses had no 
existence, would scarely think any jests on such a sub- 
ject worth a smile. 

The Americans scarcely perceived the merit of such 
comic descriptions as alluded only to institutions 
foreign to their government : they listened, perhaps, to 
what might be said of them, on account of their con- 
nections with Europe ; but their own writers would 
assuredly not exercise their genius on such subjects ; 
every pleasantry levelled at irrationality, in civil and » 
political institutions, loses its effect the instant it attams 
its end, the reformation of social order. 

The Greeks made a jest of their magistrates, but 
not of their institutions. Their poetical religion had 
an entire hold of their imagination : they were always 
governed either by an authority of their own choice, or 
by a tyrant who had reduced them to the most abject 
slavery. They never were, like the French, in that 
sort of intermediate situation, which is of ail others 
the most fruitful in animated contrasts. 

The French made choice of their national hardships 
as the objects of their pleasantries : ridiculed by their 
wit what they idolized by their ceremonies ; affected to 
appear indifferent to their most important interests; 
and consented to tolerate even despotism, provided 
they might make a just of themselves for having en- 
dured it. 

The Greek philosophers did not, like the philosophers 
of monarchial governments, set themselves up in oppo- 
sition to the institutions of their country ; they had no 
idea of those hereditary rights which have, generally 
speaking, been the foundation of power amongst the 
modern nations since their invasion from the north. 
The authority of the magistrates, in Greece, owed its 
strength to the consent of the nation itself; conse- 
quently, nothing could have appeared more inconsist- 
ent than the endeavor to throw ridicule upon a politi- 
cal order which was entirely dependent upon the pub- 
lic will. Moreover, a free people attaches too much 
importance to the institutions by which they are govern- 
ed to abandon them to the chance of thoughtless 
ridicule. 

If the constitution of France be free and its institu- 
tions philosophical ; pleasantries upon the government 
being no longer of any ability, will cease to create any 
interest ; even those which are levelled against the hu- 
man race, as we see them in the * Candid' of Voltaire, 
are not applicable, in many respects, under a republi- 
can government. 

VV^hen despotism exists, the poor slaves must be 
consoled \>y a \)e\iei \)qsA. ^« g;sn«n\\o\i ol ^ Tc\icr>V\iA 
is unliappy ; b\xt tlhaX e\«v«!6sii ol ismA ««wa:Q^M^\A iv 
I pubUcan \ibwrt.y» o\i%\iXXo Hnspx* a. ^\a^s^iX Xxn«iiA* 
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«veiy thing that tends to degrade human nature. A 
•dufelish to life does not animate fortitude ; the thing 
laost important is, to place the enjoyments of virtue 
«bove those of life, and to dignify all the sentiments of 
the heart in order still more to ennoble that first of sen- 
timents, a love of goodness and of our fellow-creatures. 
The great secret of pleasantry is, in general, to check 
«11 enthusiasm ; fearlessly to attack every thing, and to 
weaken passion by indifference. This secret is of ma- 
terial use in opposing pride and prejudice ; but liberty 
and patriotic virtue must be maintained by an active 
interest in the happiness and glory of the nation ; and 
the vivacity of this sentiment is destroyed, if distin- 
guished men are led so to contemn all human things, 
that they are alike indifferent to good and evil. 

When society advances progressively in the path of 
reason, nothing can be so wrong as to dishearten ; and 
pleasantries which, after having been useful in weaken- 
ing the power of prejudice, could no longer act, unless 
to diminish the influence of truth ; — such pleasantries, 
I repeat, would undermine the principles of moral exist- 
ence which ought to be the support of individuals and 
of mankind at large. Thus * Candid' and all other 
writings of the same kind, which indulge their satirical 
philosophy even to make a j(;st of the importance at- 
tached to the most noble interests of life, are hurtful in 
a repubiic, where it is necessary to esteem our equals, 
to confide in the good we may be able to do, and to 
animate our minds to make daily sacrifices by the re- 
ligion of hope. 

In works of invention there may certainly be another 
kind of gayety than that which depends almost entirely 
on pleasantries u|)on social order, or upon the lot of 
humanity : this is a penetrating and delicate observa- 
tion of the passions and characters. The genius of 
Moliere presents the most sublime model of this su- 
perior talent. Voltaire was unable to produce any the- 
atrical effect from pleasantry of this description, not- 
withstanding the habitual address and ingenuity of his 
mind. 

It yet remdns for us to examine what subjects of 
comedy may be most successful under a free govern- 
ment. 

There are two distinct kinds of ridicule amongst 
mankind : that which is borrowed from nature ; and 
that which is diversified according to the different modi- 
&»tions of society. This latter kind of ridicule must be 
almost without support in a country where political equali- 
ty is established, where the relations of society are more 
nearly allied to those of nature, and a conformity to 
them may exist without offence to reason. A man 
ipight be possessed of very great merit under the an- 
cient government, and yet have rendered himself very 
ridiculous by an absolute ignorance of established cus- 
toms ; whereas, in a free state, the habits of society 
can be shocked only by real defects in the head or the 
heart. 

During the monarchy, it was frequently necessary 
to conciliate the janing claims of dignity and interest, 
cf extei^nal courage and imperceptible flattery, an air of 
indifference and a constant attention to self-advance- 
ment, the reality of slavery and an affectation of independ- 
e<ice. So many difficulties to surmount, might readily 
Attach ridicule to him who knew not how to steer clear 
oF them. Greater simplicity, with respect to manners 
arid situations in life, would furnish authors under a 
■"^^poblic, with fewer subjects for comedy. 

Amongst the productions of Moliere, there are some 
^bieh are founded entirely upon established prejudices ; 
^ich as *Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,' * George Dan- 
-C.K1,' dec. : hut there are also some, such as * TAvare,* 
l^B Tartuflfe,' &c., which describe man as he is in all, 
K^nntries and at all periods. Such pieces as these 
^^oald suit a free goyemmentf if not in every point of 
^mr character, yet at feast when the whole is taken 
^tpBtber. 



The ridicule that attacks the vices of the humui 
heart, is more striking and more bitter than that which 
describes mere absurdities or whimsical institutions. 
We feel something like melancholy even in the most 
comic scenes of ' the Tartuffe :' because they bring na- 
tural depravity to view. But when pleasantry merely 
sets before us the contradictions arising from certain 
prejudices, or perhaps the prejudices themselves ; the 
hope we always entertain of correcting them, diffuses a 
more lively gayety over the impression caused by ridi- 
cule. We can neither have a talent, nor indeed any 
occasion, for that sort of light gayety, in a government 
founded upon reason, where the mind ought rather to 
be turned towards the highest department of comedy, — 
the most philosophical of all the works of imagination, 
and that which pre-supposes the most profound and ex- 
tensive knowledge of the human heart. The republic 
may excite a new emulation in this career. 

In a monarchy, we take pleasure in ridiculing such 
manners as do not accord with received customs ; in a 
republic, the proper objects of ridicule are those vices 
of the heart which may be detrimental to the public 
good. It may not be amiss to quote a remarkable ex- 
ample of the new subjects which comedy may treat of, 
and of the new aim which it may have in view. 

In the * Misanthrope' of Moliere, Philinte appears the 
reasonable man, and we laugh at the absurdities of Al- , 
ceste. A modem author, developing these two char- 
acters in their progress in life, has shown Alcesto to be 
jrenerous and enthusiastic in friendship, and Philinte to 
be secretly avaricious and selfish, even to tyranny. 
This author has, I think, in his productions, taken the 
exact point of view in which comedy should henceforth 
be presented : those vices which arise from the ab- 
sence of Virtuous qualities, negative vices, if I may so 
call them, are what the stage ou^ht now to attack : it 
ought to expose those mere exteriors, under the shelter 
of which so many men set their consciences at ease, 
and indulge themselves in wickedness under the sem- 
blance of decency. 

A spirit of republicanism requires positive and ac- 
knowledged virtues. Many vicious men have no other 
ambition than to escape ridicule : they ought to know, 
and indeed it is necessary to possess sufficient talents 
to prove to them, that successful vice affords a wider 
field for ridicule, than uncouth virtue. 

For some time past it has been the fashion to give 
the name oi firmness of mind, to that perseverance 
which will pursue its interest in defiance to all its du- 
ties ; and to call him a man of sense, who breaks suc- 
cessively, but with art, every tie, however solemn, that 
he has formed. Virtue, in short, is represented as a 
hypocrite ; and vice passes for the noble assurance of 
superior talents. It ought, therefore, to be the aim of 
comedy, to make men feel that immorality is a proof of 
narrowness of mind ; to wound the self-love of the de- 
praved amongst mankind ; and to give a new direction 
to the shafts of ridicule. Formerly it was the foible of 
men to take pleasure in representing certain defects as 
even graceful, and every estimable quality as insipid ; 
whereas, in the "present day, it is desirable to devote 
our talents to re-establish every thing according to the 
true meaning of nature ; to exhibit stupidity and vice ; 
and to show the near relationship between genius and 
virtue. 

But, it may be asked, what is become of our con- 
trasts ; and how shall we produce effects 1 Assuredly, 
some very unexpected ones will arise from this pro- 
posed alteration : for example, the immoral conduct of 
men towards tho softer sex has been unceasingly re- 
presented on the stage with a view to c^at ^ \\^<a?&A 
upon deVvidftA ^ometv. ^YV^a <i«^^^'«!>s:» '^i^«^«^?*^'^*'^ 
too eeiiW^JlVf ^^e\ Vtv X\va %.«^<\a^%.Tv\s. ^'^V?^^>^2Uv. 
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rendered the object of that satire, which would be bet- 
ter directed against the aggressor than the injured. It 
is easy to censure gravely what is culpable in itself ; 
but the difficulty is, dexterously to place the fool's cap 
and bells upon the head of the guilty ; and even this is 
Tery possible. 

Those men who would impose their crimes and vices 
npon you as additional graces, and whose desire to be 
thought clever is such, that they would boast even to 
yourself of having dexterously betrayed you, if they did 
not think that it would sooner or later come to your 
knowledge ; men who would conceal their incapacity 
by their villainy, flattering themselves that a spirit so 
daring against universal morality will not be suspected 
of imbecility in its political conceptions ; — these minds, 
to careless of the opinion of the good, and so anxious 
to obtain the favor of the powerful ; these retailers of 
vice, who carp at elevated principles, and trifle with 
sensibility, ought themselves to become the victims of 
that ridicule which they prepare for others ; the mask 
should be torn off, and they should be made the laugh- 
ing stock of children. To direct against such charac- 
ters, the energetic power of indignation is, in fact, to 
do nothing ; they must be deprived of that reputation 
for address and insolence, upon which they pride them- 
selves, as a compensation for the loss of esteem. 

In countries where the political institutions are ra- 
tional, ridicule ought to assume the province of con- 
tempt. Vice, however elegant, circumspect, or dex- 
terous, ought nevertheless to be abandoned to the 
sarcasms of ridicule, — ^the sole avenger that dares attack 
successful vice ; the sole weapon that has yet the power 
to wound, where shame and remorse are mcflectual. 

The morality of the French is perverted by the ar- 
dent desire they feel to distinguish themselves in any 
way ; but most by the brilliancy of their wit. When 
the qualities they already possess are insufficient for 
this purpose, they have recourse to vice in order to 
render themselves conspicuous : this gives them that 
confident address, that assurance and firmness, at least 
against the misfortunes of others, which may occasion 
some illusion. Comedy ought to oppose this detest- 
able disposition of mind, by disappointing it of its ob- 
ject. Indignation attacks vice as a formidable power ; 
comedy ought to represent it as a contemptible weak- 
ness arising from a wretched degradation of the mind. 

The literature of free countries, as I have already 
observed, has very rarely turned upon ^ood comedy : 
the facility of obtaining success by allusions to the ex- 
isting circumstances of the day, and the serious con- 
cerns of important political interests, have by turns 
been' equally prejudicial, in various nations, to the art 
of comedy. But in France, the power of self-love is 
still in such full vigor, that it will furnish for a long 
time to come many pleasant subjects for comedy. 
Horace has described the just man standing firm and 
erect upon the ruins of the world : it is the same with 
the opinion which a Frenchman entertains of himself: 
this survives, unmolested, all the faults that he com- 
mits, and becomes superior to all the revolutions of for- 
tune with which it is encompassed. While this feature 
of the French character remains unefiaced among 
them, their comic authors will always have some in- 
teresting subject to treat upon, and ridicule will have 
as much influence in the progress of philosophy, as rea- 
son and sentiment. 

Those ajflfections which never very, properly come 
under the department of tragedy ; whose descriptons 
being chiefly of the pathetic kind, the source of its 
eflfects are inxhaustible. Nevertheless, like all 
other productions of the human mind, it is modi- 
fied by social institutions and the customs dependent 
on them. 
7]^e gabjects of the ancients and their imitators, 
pnnlace Jeaa effect in a republic Hon. in a monarchy : 
€Ae dJsdnctjoDa of rank rendered the paina of misfor- 



tune still more acute : they placed between it and th0 
throne an immense interval which imagination coald not 
clear without trembling. Social order, which amongst 
the ancients created slaves, rendered still deeper 
the abyss of misery, gave greater elevation to fortune, 
and rendered the various lots of human destiny truly 
theatrical. It certainly is possible to feel an interest in 
situations which have no parallel in our own country ; 
but, nevertheless, the philosophical spirit which 
ought at length to result from free institutions and po- 
litical equality diminishes every day the power of social 
illusions. 

Royality had been oflen banished, often aimibilated 
in the governments of the ancients : but in car days it 
has been analyzed : and this at once destroys the ef- 
fects of imagination. The splendor of power, the 
respect which it inspires, the pity which we feel for 
those who lose it, when we believe they are entitled to 
possess it ; all these sentiments act upon the raincP, in- 
dependent of the talents of the author ; and* their eflbct 
would be very much weakened in the political order 
which I am now supposing. Already man has sofiered 
too much as man only, to feel much additional emotioD 
for the misfortunes, and other circumstances which am 
peculiar to the destiny of those individuals wiio an 
possessed of dignity and power. 

Nevertheless, tragedy must not be converted into a 
drama : and in order effectually to avoid a fauH of this 
nature, we ought carefully to study the differenee of 
these two styles of writing. This difference, perhaps, 
does not consist merely m the rank of the personage 
represented, but in the grandeur of the cnancters^ 
and the energy of the passions when property de- 
cribed. 

Many attempts have been made to introduce en the 
French stage the beauties of the English genius; snd 
the effects of the German theatre ; but with* the excep- 
tion of a very small number,* these attempts have olh 
tatined success only for the moment, and no lasting re- 
putation ; and for this evident reason, tliat the emotioB 
produced by tragedy, like the laughter excited by coid- 
edy is only a passing impression. If the cause c^ tlus 
impression has not awakened in you one new idea ; H 
the tragedy at which you have shed tearS) has left in 
your mind neither the remembrance of one moral eb> 
servation, nor of any novelty of situation, drawn from 
the impulses of the passions ; the emotion whidk 
it has excited in you is a pleasure more innoceol 
certainly than that excited by the combats of gia* 
diators, but equally unimproving to reflection and sea- 
timent. 

I have met with an observation in some Gennaii 
work, which appears to me perfectly just : it is, that 
tragedy, when really good, ought to sirc^tben the mind 
after having weakened it. And indeed, true matness 
of character, however heavy the calamities unoer which 
it is represented, general y inspires the spectators witk 
an enthusiastic admiration, which renders them rooie 
capable of enduring misfortune. 

A principle of utility is found in this style, as well as 
in all others. What is truly great, improves the man ; 
and without studying the rules of taste, if we htk 
that any theatrical production acts upon the charac- 
ter in any manner that can make it better, we may 
rest assured that it contains some marks of tme ge- 



nius. 



It is not any maxim of morality, it is the derelap- 
ment of characters, and the combination of natural 
events, which produce this effect upon the stager 
and by taking this rule as a guide, we may jirag* 
what foreign productions we may add to our own store. 

"^ Duels, in some scenes of all his prodactSons ; Ghtelerr hi 
his fourth act of ' Charles IX. ;* Arnault, in the fifth act of the 
* Y^nitiens have \iiiTot\vced now x\i* "Sttxidi «»i«!i% % w* aod 
remarkable son o^ eSed, fiYiScV \Ki\n(i\«sTiwfi%w>«» c^Tdna «X 
the northern pocta (han U> tS*«. o« vYva ¥ tcocYv. 
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li^Uen the mind : uid all that stage-scenerj which 
■ttikes the eyes out;, such as tomba, executions, apec- 
trea, combata, liu., oaght merelir to be permitted aa 
diiEc^y conducive to the portraying of some eialted 
chaiactac, or aonie piofound tentimenl ; all the aSec- 
tions of a reflecting mind have a rationBl object ia 

ar of emotion subuTTient to aome great moral 



he power e 



The citcunuUnccB of private life suffice for Ibe ef- 
fect of Che drama \ whdst in general, it is necuaary 
that the uiteiosl of ualinna should be included in the 
erenls thai can be woilby to become the aubjects of 
tiagedy. Nevertheleta, it is in loflj' ideas and pro- 
loiwd aeatimenta. rather than in hjaiorical reni«m- 
bnncca and illusiona, that we mnat seek for the dignity 
of tragedy, 

Vauvenargoe has Dbserred, that 'sublime thought* 
proceed from the heart.' Tragedy ia an eiemplificB- 
ttoo of thia exalted truth. Fenclon baa composed a 
piece founded upon a fact which is entirely within the 
province of the drama. The very name of M, de 
Malesheriiea, hta noble, but dreadful destiny, would, 
with a aeriouB nation, be a aubjecl for the most aS'ect- 
iug tiagedy in the world. Eialted virtue and eitenaive 
seniuB are the new dignitiea which ought 10 character- 
ize tragedy, and. above all, the sentiments arising from 
ouaforlune; such as, in our daya, we have leanwd to 

I am entirely of opinion, that the moral nature ia 
more Pnergetic in its expreasions, than our French 
tragediee, in all other respects admirable, have des- 
cribed it. The splendor derived from eialted rank, in- 
troduces into tragical aubjecU a aott of leapect which 
preveutB the characters from meeting on equal teima : 
this reapect must aometimea occasion a cold manner of 
characterizing (he emotions of the soul. Eiprei 



caulioua, reqtiiie great talents 
but the paasions cannot, through all thnae difficultiea, 
be i^iieaented with that heart-rending energy, that 
deep penetration, nhich complete independence must 

Under a republican government, (he reflection must 
be most deeply aSectcS bf virtue ; white die imagina- 
tion will be powerfully influenced by misfortune. I 
know not whether even glory, the only pomp of life 
which can be holden in any estimation by the philo- 
■ophical mind, would effect a republican spectator ao 
deeply, as the representation of those emotions which 
correspond with our inmost feelings, by their analogy 
to human nature. 

That spirit of philosophy whioh Ecneralizes our ideas, 
together wilh the system of political ecuality. must 
give a new characlei to out tngediea. This indeed is 
no reaaoD why historical subjecta ahould be rejected i 
but gieal men ought to he portrayed with auch senti- 
ments as may awaken in their favor the sympathy of 
every heart, and set off obscure facta by dignity of 
character : — our nature ought to be ennobled instead 
of aiming at perfection in ideas of mere conformity. II 
js not the irregularity and the inconcinsiveness of the 
£nglisb and German productions that ought to be the 
vbject of onr imitation ; but it would he a new kind of 
lieauty m the French iheaues. aa well aa m thoae of 






if UiB greatest importance. 

eal life, eialted perhaps, bat BliU il 

fe : and if the most common ctrcum- 

a a contrast to great effects, we muat 

know how to introduce it with propriety, in order to 
■^large the boundaries oS the art without giving oF- 
ftnce to t*tU- la Ibe ttjle of the ideal baaitifvl, the 
u tngediva of the French can never be cfjualed 



iformity on the sUge 
ricy in the go.emmenl ; 
viitbout the olTiet. The d 



an attempt therefore muat be made, under the guidance 
of reason and talents, lo introduce more frequently 
tlioae dramatic arts which awaken and recall individual 
ricollectinns : for nothing can eicito auch deep emotioHs 
i^esi - 

brmitr on the sUize is insenarable from 

; be supported 
deprived of all 
Tpeao lacuiiDus reaouices. cannoL improve by any 
means but those of philosophy and sensibility ; but, ' 
Hith these aids, it becomes unlimited ; for grief is one 
of the most powerful methods of developing the hu- 

J.ife glides away, aa it were, unperceived by (he 
liappy ; but in affliction, reflection enlargea itself tO 
search for some hope, or to discover a motive for re- 
gret ; it eiauiinea the past, and tries ID drive into the 
fature ; and this faculty of observation, which, when 
the mind is at eaae, lums entu-ely upon exterior objects, 
in misfortune is eierciaed only upon the imfvesaiona 
we feel. The ceaseless operation of uneisincsa upon 
the mind causes in the heart a Suctuation of ideaa and 
tentiments, which agitate our internal feelinga, as if 
every moment were teeming with some new event. 
What an ineihaustible source of reflection dues thia 
afford lo genius. 

The rules of the tragic art are not of themaelvea 

iire the difficultiea attached to the eiigeneiea of poetiy. 
What would be very sensible and true in common lan- 
guage, may be even ridiculous in verse : the metre, tike 
tiarmony, and the rhyme, interdict eipressiona which, 
in anch a given ailuaticn, might produce a fine effect. 
The conformities of the theatre are required by the 
dignity of the moral nature ; poetical conformity de- 
pends upon the mere act of versification i and although 
it may often heighten the impresaHMi made by some pe- 
culiar style of beauty, il limits the bold career which 
genius, wilh a knowledge of ibe human heart, mighf 
utherwise fearlessly engase in. 

And in fact, we ehould not think much of the gnef 
of any one who could eipreas in verae his regret for the 
loss of some friend whom he had sincerely loved. A 
certain degree of grief inaplrea a turn for poetiy ; one 
degree more destroys il. There i>. therefore, undoubl- 
Bdly, a severily of distreaa, a style of troth, the effect 
of which would be weakened by being expressed in 
poetry : there are also common circumstances in life 
ihat may bo rendered terrible by the power of alflic- 
lion; but ihese cannot be veraified and clolhed in all 
[be imagery which venification requires, without Intro- 
ilucing ideas altogether foreign to the natural chqin of 
sentiiiicnta. Nevertheless, il cannot be denied that a 
eloquent iti " 
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uf the principal causes of Iho great difference eiisting 
between the French and Enghah tragedy. 

■ A French audlaiKs !■ nMjnnsrall]' willing to ancounge any 
ianorailon in ilie Ihsatrical line ; junlv admiring Ibe msalsp- 
lilecu alnwdy In Ha poueasian. any dsvlailoo ftDni Ibe path 
which It«ina has pointed oul, appeals u tw pnjuitlcla] lolh* 
iin. I do not bawaver beHeve. that It ia lopoainila to aueeeed In 

were tntroducfid widi grvai caoiimi aud auperlor talents ; but If 

briheiniiHrlglilandcrKfcalusu. A nneral knowledge oftba 
in«p<sor])nrarare vl]lbeaullle>anifirita,lf msabralllan- 
^lTnl rotei ; bill if we wlah u II ' 



iren the llghiM ahades nUi^ifei. 
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The infeiior characters of Shakspeare speak in prose ; 
his scenes of transition are in prose ; and even when he 
does make use of verse, that verse being generally with- 
out rhyme, does not require, as in the French language, 
an almost continual poetic splendor. I do not, how- 
ever, recommend these prose tragedies to the imita- 
tion of France, where the ear coald hardl y be recon- 
ciled to them ; but the art of simple and natural versi- 
fication ought to be brought to such perfection, that it 
may not, even by poetical beauties, divert the audience 
from those sentiments. of emotion which ought to ab- 
sorb every other idea. In a word, if We would open a 
new source of theatrical effects, we must find some in- 
termediate style between the strict conformity of the 
French poets, and the defective taste of the northern 
writers. 

Philosophy extends itself over all the arts of imagi- 
nation, as well as over all the works of reason ; and 
man, in this enlightened age, has no longer any curios- 
ity but that which respects the passions of human na- 
ture. Every thing external is known and considered : 
the moral being, in his interior sentiments, remains the 
sole object of wonder, and can alone excite any deep 
emotion. The style of tragedy m&st affecting to the 
human heart, is neither that which retraces the custom- 
ary ideas of common life, nor that which portrays char- 
acters and events as much out of nature as the marvel- 
ous in a fairy tale ; it is that style alone which awakens 
in the mind of man the purest sentiment he has ever ex- 
perienced, and recalls the feelings of an audience to the 
noblest emotions of their past hfe. 

Poetry of the imagination will make no farXher pro- 
gress in France ; verse will be filled with philosophical 
ideas, or passionate sentiments ; but the human mind 
is so enlightened in this century, that it can no longer 
admit the illusions, nor the enthusiasm, which create 
such pictures and tales as are calculated to strike the 
imagination, France, indeed, has never excelled in 
this style of composition ; and in the present times, the 
effect of poetry cannot be heightened but by expressing, 
in the eloquent language of the French, the new obser- 
vations with which time may have enriche<l them. 

To make use of the mythology of the ancients in 
these days, would be indeed to become childish through 
old age ; the poet may indulge himself in all the crea- 
tions arising from a temporary delirium ; but still we 
must confide in the sincerity of his feelings. Now my- 
thology is to a modem neither an invention nor a senti- 
ment : he must search his memory for what the an- 
cients found in their habitual impressions. These po- 
etical forms borrowed from paganism, are, to us, only 
the imitation of an imitation : to use them is, indeed, 
to portray nature through the medium of the effect 
which it has produced upon other men. 

When the ancients personified love and beauty ; far 
from weakening the idea which might be conceived of 
them, they gave strength to that idea, and adapted it to 
the capacities of men who had but a confused idea of 
their own sensations. But the moderns have traced 
every emotion of the mind with such accuracy, that 
they need only know how to describe them, to be at 
once eloquent and energetic ; and if they adopted fictions 
anterior to this profound knowledge of nature and of man, 
their representations would become devoid at once oif 
energy, gradation, and truth. 

In the works even of the ancients how much do we 

prefer their observations upon the human heart to all 

the brilliancy of their most splendid fictions ! The 

image of love, borrowing the features of Ascanius to 

awaken the passions of I)ido, is surely less descriptive 

of the origin of an impassioned sentiment, than those 

fine verses expressive of the affections and emotions 

which nature has implanted. in the hearts of all. 

T/ie ancients being inceasandy reminded by every 

mrnoandlng object, of (he gBds of paganism, the ro- 

aembrance and the image oftiiem were Wended in all 



their impressions : but when the modems imitate th# 
ancients in this particular, we cannot be igriOfant that 
they have sought in books for resources to embelUsb 
those subjects to which sfniiment alone would have 
given pufficieni animation. It is always easy to distio' 
guish a labored style, however dexterously an authoi 
may seek to conceal it ; and we are no longer seduced 
by that involuntary talent, if I may so express myself, 
which feels an emotion instead of seeking it,and abandoris 
itself to its iijppressions instead of selecting the best 
method of producing effects. The true objects of the 
poetical style ought to be, to excite, by images at once 
novel and just, an interest in mankind to gain a know- 
ledge of those ideas and sentiments which they uncon- 
sciously experience : poetry ought to proceed, like 
every thing else which is the renjlt of reflection, in the 
philosophical steps of its day. 

The models of antiquity ought to be studied with a 
view to create and animate our taste arid love Of sim- 
plicity ; but not in order.to fill modem productions with 
the ideas and fictions of the ancients : we may attempt 
to mingle invention with mythological imager}', but they 
will never coincide. To whatever perfection we may 
carry our study of the works of the ancient^, we csn 
only imitate them, but are unable to create new fictions 
in their style. If we wish to equal them, wo must not 
exactly follow their steps : they have gathered in thft 
harvest from their fields, — we had better reap our own. 
The few mythological ideas we find in the northern 
|)oets, are more analogous to French poetry ; because 
they are more compatible, as 1 ha^e endeavored to 
prove, with philosophical notions. Imagination, in the 
present century, cannot be assisted by illusion ; it may 
indeed give exaltatior» to sentiments founded on fact; 
but it is necessary that reason should always approve 
and comprehend wliat enthusiasm renders chamning.* 

A new stvle of poetical composition exists in the 
prose works of Rousseau and Bcmardine de St. Pierre: 
this arises from the observation of nature, in Its reh- 
tions to the sentiments with which it inspires map. The 
ancients, in pcrscifying flowers, rivers, and tret^, hid 
lost sight of simple and natural sensations, and adopt-od 
in their stead brilliant chimeras : but Providence has 
80 closely connected physical objects with the moral 
existence of man, that nothing can be added to the 
study of the one, which does not at the same time lead 
to a farther knowledge of the other. 

We cannot but call to mind the roaring oi the bil- 
lows, the gloom of the atmosphere, and the terrified in- 
habitants of the air, in the recital of the deep emotions 
which filled the souls of Julia and St. Preux, when upon 
the lake which they were crossing together, ' their hearts 
beat in unison for the last time.'* 

The fertility of the Isle of France, that quick and 
multiplied vegetation prevailing within the tropics, those 
tremendous tempests which suddenly succeed to days 
of cloudless calm, are all connected in our imagination 
with the return of Paul and Virginia; who, full of 
youth, of hope, and love, guided by their faithful negro, 
confidently look forward to a life of happiness in each 
other's company, while the unseen tempest is gather- 
ing over their heads, which shortly after is to overwhelm 
them . 

"^Xs soon as we banish the marvelous, we find a con- 
nection throughout all nature ; and our writings oucht 
to imitate its consistency and general appearance. Phi- 
losophy, by still more generalizing the ideas, adds grand- 
eur to poetical imagery. A knowledge of logic gives 
to passion a greater facility of speech. A constant pro- 
gression of ideas, an aim at utility, ought to be per- 
ceived in all works of imagination. We allow no rela- 
tive merit, nor can we even feel an interest in difficul- 
ties overcome, when the mind acquires nothing firom. 

in the deacT\pt\ve «.)\e, Yvave a\te«Aj tt^toaxXM^ ^wj WMa>% 
the character of t.he^iig,\\«YiV>«»> 
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ikem. Hamau nature must either be analyzed or im- 
prored. Romances, poetry, dramatic productions, and 
«11 those writings which appear to have no other object 
than to amuse, cannot attain even to that without some 
philosophical tendency. Romances, containing nothing 
but wonderful evenw, would be soon thrown aside.* 
Poetry also which had nothing to boast but fiction, verse 
whose harmony was its only merit, must soon become 
wearisome to the mind, which is most desirous of such 
discoveries as may lay open to view the sentiments and 
characters of mankind^^„^ 

The uncontrollable passions excited by civil commo- 
tions, annihilate all curiosity, except that which is 
awakened by thos? writings which penetrate into the 
thoughts and sentiments of man, or which serve to ac- 
<iuaint us with the power and the bent of the multitude. 
"We are curious respecting those works only, which 
portray characters, and put them in action, in some 
shape or other ; and we admire only such writings as 
may show the influence of exalted sentiment over the 
heart. 

The celebrated German metaphysician, Kant, in his ' 
search into the cause of the pleasure arising from elo- 
quence, from the fine arts, and all the finest works of 
imagination, says, that this pleasure arises from the de- 
sire we feel to place at a greater distance the limits of 
human destiny : those limits which painfully contract 
the heart, are forgotten for a while in a vague emotion, 
or an elevated sentiment ; the soul delights in the in- 
describable sensation it feels from whatever is exalted 
and sublime, and the narrow bounds of earth disappear, 
when the glorious career of genius and virtue is opened 
to our view. Indeed, a man of superior mind and feel- 
ings submits with difficulty to the shackles of hfe, and 
is glad to solace his melancholy imagination by mo- 
mentary visions of eternity. 

A disgust to life, when it does not lead to despair, 
bnt simply produces an indifference to the things of 
this world ; such a disgust, together with a love of 
glory, may inspire great beauty of sentiment ; every 
thing is viewed, as it were, from an eminence, and every 
object appears in a new strength of coloring. The an- 
cients were better poets in proportion as their imagina- 
tion was more captivated : amongst the moderns, the 
imagination ought to be as free from the illusions of 
hope, as reason itself ; for it is thus only that a philo- 
sophical imagination can produce striking effects. 

Even when surrounded by pictures of prosperity, 
some appeal to the sentiments of the heart should awaken 
us to the pensive turn of the poet. At the period in 
which we live, melancholy is the genuine irtspiration of 
true genius : whoever is not conscious of this affection 
of the mind, must not aspire to any OTeat celebrity as 
an author ; for this is the price at which such celebrity 
must be purchased. 

Indeed, even in the most corrupt age of the world, 

considering morality only in its relation to literature, 

it may be with truth asserted, that works of imagina- 

* The romances which have of late been given to the public, 

in which the aim is to excite terror by descriptions of impenetra- 

ble darkness, ancient castles, long corridors, and blasts of wind, 

are amongst the most useless of all productions, and conse> 

<)uencly are in the end more fatiguing to the mind than any 

others. They are a species of fairy-tales ; more monotonous 

indeed than the genuine ones, because they admit of fewer com* 

t)inations. But those romances which are descriptive of man- 

aaers and characters, are frequently the means of conveying 

snore knowledge respecting the human heart, than history itself. 

"Mn works of this kina, imder the mask of invention, we are told 

snany things which we should never learn from histoiry. Female 

'^^iters in the present day, both in France and in England have 

^excelled in the style of romance ; because women study with 

are, and characterize with skill the emotions of the heart. 

breover, romances have hitherto been dedicated solely topor- 

ayingthe passion of love, with the delicate shades of which 

''Women alone are acquainted. Amongst the mcnlern French ro- 

"^■iiances written by female authors, we ought to (lisiinevitsh ■with 

^mnieuiar nnrthe, Caliate, Claire d'A/be," Adele de Senangea, 

mad e^peeiaiiy he works of Madame de O^n lis, whose skill in 

^SetcdptJre scenery and observation in sentiment render bet de- 

Ota bigh raak amongst good authors. 



tion will not produce any great effect, unless they tend 
to the honor and exaltation of virtue. 

We have attained to a period in which the character 
of the people resembles, in some respects, that which 
prevailed at the time of the fall of the Roman empire, 
and the invasion from the north. At that momentous 
epoch, the human race seemed to stand in need of en- 
thusiasm and austerity. The more depraved the man- 
ners of France are in the present day, the nearer the 
French approach to a disgust at vice, and the more 
their feelings are irritated against the endless calami- 
ties arising from immortality : the restlessness which at 
present torments them, will terminate in an animated 
and desided sentiment of which able writers ought to 
avail themselves beforehand. The period of a return 
to virtue is not far distant ; and the heart already pants 
after uprightness, although reason may not at present 
have insured its triumph. 

If we would succeed in works of imagination, we 
must offer a mild morality in the midst of rigid man- 
ners : but when the manners are corrupt, we must 
constantly hold up to view an austere morality. This 
general maxim m^ be more particularly applied to the 
age in which we live. 

So long as the imagination of a people is inclined to 
fiction, every distant idea is confounded and lost in the 
whimsical flights of a creative reverie, but when all the 
power which is left to imagination, consists in the art 
of giving animation to moral and philosophical truths 
by sentiments and descriptions ; what can be drawn 
from such truths, that can be adapted to high-flown 
poetry % One boundless thought, one enthusiastic sen- 
timent which will stand the test of reason, the love of 
virtue, that inexhaustible source of all good, can at 
once bring to perfection every art, and every produc- 
tion of the mind ; can unite in the same subject, and 
in the same work, the pleasures of imagination, and 
the approbation of reason. 



CHAPTER VI. 



OF PHILOSOPHY. 



We must not oe weary of repeating, that philosophy 
ought to be considered only as a search into truth by 
the guidance of reason ; and viewed in this light, which 
is the true one conveyed by the primitive sense of the 
word, philosophy can be opposed only by those who 
admit of contradictions in ideas, or supernatural causes 
in events. It may be justly observed, that there are 
but two methods of supporting our arguments upon ex- 
ternal objects — philosophy, or miracles. Now, in our 
days, as we do not flatter ourselves that we shall be en- 
lightend by miracles ; what is there we can substitute for 
philosophy 1 Reason, perhaps, will be the answer. But 
philosophy itself is nothing but reason generalized. We 
are clever enough to raise a dispute about two similar 
propositions ; and we believe that we have two distinct 
ideas, becanse, l;>y making use of equivocal terms, ob- 
jects appear double. 

Religious ideas are not at variance with philosophy, 
because they record with reason ; neither can it bo 
contrary to philosophy to maintain those principles 
which are the basis of social order; since those very 
principles are at unity with reason : but the partisans 
of prejudice, that is to say, of unjust claims, supersti- 
tious doctrines, and o^i^tes&w^ Yr<s^^^'*> ^^^^-K^^st. 
to exdle Mv v^^^i^wx w^^cii\>Awv \^'i^^^'e;\v ^t^-iara^"*^^ 
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compelled to admit, but must not analyze ; in a word, 
a sort of exercise of the reflection which can serve 
only to convince us of its own inutility. For my own 
part, I confess, I shall never be able to comprehend 
by what operation of the mind we can attain the art of 
giving one half of our faculties the right of prohibiting 
me use of the other half. If moral organization could 
be aptly portrayed by sensible objects, I should think 
it would be by representing a man exerting his best 
endeavors under the guidance of all the powers of his 
mind and judgment, rather than by the image of a 'be- 
ing who should be laboring with one hand to fetter the 
other. Providence surely has not given us any moral 
perception, of which we are forbidden the use ; the 
more the mind is enlightened, the farther it will pene- 
trate into the essence of things ; at least, if we suffer 
our mental powers to be directed by a method which 
can connect and guide them. This method is in it- 
self no more than the result of the most extensive hu- 
man knowledge and reflection : it is to the study of 
physical science that we owe that justness of discus- 
sion and analysis which gives us a certainty of attain- 
ing truth when we sincerely deserve it : it is, therefore, 
by applying as much as possible the philosophy of posi- 
tive sciences to the philosophy of intellectual ideas, 
that we may be enabled to make a useful progress in 
that moral and political career, where passion inces- 
santly obstructs the path. 

In the sciences, and particularly in mathematics, 
France can boast of the greatest men in Europe. ' The 
civil commotions amongst the French, far from dis- 
couraging emulation in this line, have inspired a wish 
to take refuge in the study of it. Inestimable advan- 
tage of the present period ! Although every moral idea 
be absorbed in the disorders of intestine tumult, there 
yet remain some truths, whose nature is immutable, 
and whose paths are known. Men of reflection, dis- 
gusted on all sides by the follies of party-spirit, attach 
themselves to these studies : and as the power of rea- 
son is always the same, to whatever object it may be 
applied ; the human mind, which would undoubtedly 
degenerate, had it no other food than the altercation of 
factions, exercises itself upon the accurate sciences, 
until it regains an opportunity of exerting the powers 
of reflection upon those subjects which are connected 
with the glory and happiness of society. 

Errors of every kind, whether in politics or morals, 
must shortly be dissipated by that prodigious assem- 
blage of knowledge and discoveries which has enlight- 
ened every subject within the limits of physical order : 
all superstitions, prejudices, false conclusions, and in- 
applicable principles, will sink into annihilation in the 
presence of that calm yet decisive reason, which does 
not concern itself, it is true, in the interests of the 
moral world, but which teaches all mankind the most 
efficacious method of proceeding in their researches into 
truth. 

An examination into the actual state of mental im- 
provement, will easily prove to us that the sciences are 
the only true riches. I have endeavored to show how 
much the general taste, with respect to literature, must 
have been changed in France : it is the same with po- 
litics ; the course of ideas having been rapidly surpassed 
by that of events^ those ideas must become proportion- 
ally retrograde. This is a natural efiect of those pre- 
cipitated institutions which are not the result of good 
instruction, and consequently not according to the 
general wish. 

If the imagination, impressed with a just horror at 
the crimes which the French have been witnesses of, 
should attribute them to any abstract causes ; it will 
become inveterate against principles as well as indi- 
vjdua}s ; and this inveteracy, of which a principle per- 
j^^fw Js the object, will extend itself to every current 

^^/cA aowsAom it, how distant soever from the source. 

^^tve thus eat/mate the present state of mental ac- 



quirements, we should think the human mind bad gone 
back more than a century within the last t«i years ; 
but the nature of those arguments which we aUege iii 
favor even of our prejudices, is an incontestabte proof 
of the progress which reason has made amongst us. 

In order to justify the various kinds of sabseryiency 
towards which divers sentiments may lead, we have 
recourse, at least, to general ideas ; to motives drawn 
from the happiness of nations, and arguments founded 
upon the wishes of the people. When the mind 1m» 
once taken this bent ; whether it momentarily advances 
or retreats, its future improving progress is secuxe; it 
can analyze, and therefore cannot lon^ defend what is 
really erroneous. At the present penod, the French 
have not acquired a perfect acquaintance with political 
and moral truths ; but almost all parties, however op- 
posite to each other, acknowledge reason as the faesis 
of their discussions, and ptiblic tUUity as the only light 
and sole aim of social institutions. 

When this generation which has suffered so many 
cruelties, shall give place to a generation that will not 
* seek to be revenged on mankind for their ideas, it is 
impossible but that the human understanding should 
commence a philosophical career. Let us consider this 
career in its proper point of view, that is, as the only 
hope and support of the mind, ready to be precipitated 
into the gulf of despair, by a painful contemplation of 
the past. 

The philosophy of the ancients had in it more imagina- 
tion, but was less methodical than that of the modems; 
it was also much less susceptible of a certain and posi- 
tive progress ; and while it made a more lively impres- 
sion upon the mind, it was more apt to lead it astray 
by the spirit of system. 

A chain of principles had not yet been established by 
means of analysis, from the origin of metaphysical ideas 
to their indefinite term. Locke and Condillac had 
much less imagination than Plato ; but they followed 
the tract of geometrical demonstration ; aiKl that 
method alone can present a regular' and unbounded 
progress. 

In speaking of style^ I shall examine whether it be 
not possible, if not even necessary, that an union should 
subsist betwixt what strikes the imagination and what 
acts upon the judgment : but at present I shall only 
consider the possible applications and advantages thi^ 
may result from philosophy as a science. 

Descartes discovered a method of solving the prob- 
lems of geometry by algebra. But if, in the calcula- 
tion of probabilities, we might one day discover a 
method suitable to objects wholly moral, what an im- 
mense step it would be in the career of reason ! 

A mathematical method has already been applied 
with success to the metaphysics of the human under- 
standing : and it is a great triumph for philosophy, that 
the forms of demonstration have been employed to ex- 
plain the theory of intellectual faculties. For example, 
what repose and happiness would it not procure to the 
human species, if political questions could arrive to that 
degree of evidence and clearness, that the majority of 
men might give their assent as to a calculated trutn ? 

Without doubt, it would be very difficult to subject 
moral combinations to the rules of calculation ; all the 
foundations of the exact sciences are invariable : but in 
moral ideas every thing depends upon circumstances ; 
nothing can be decided but by a multitude of different 
considerations, many of which are so fugitive, that th^ 
escape from the mind before they can reach the lip : 
how much sooner, then, would they escape from cal- 
culations 1 Nevertheless, M. de Condorcet has clearlv 
demonstrated, in his Essay on Probabilities, that i 
would be possible to, know before-hand, almost to a 
certainty, what would be the opinions of an assemblj 
upon any subject vibalevei. nai<& csi\&\^^\x ol '^»A>'^ 
bilities, when appUed to a. p^^t imax^Y <& t^ttncwa, 
presents a ies\i\t tnotaW^ ViviaVXitoXc *• SX. ««rw* ^ ^ * '^ 
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te all ganesters, although their object appears to be i 
^ven up to everjr caprice of hazard : and why may it 
QOt have the same application to the multitude of facta 
' 'Of which the science of politics is composed 1 

The catalogue of births and deathis will present a 
"Certain and ihvariable result, as long as there subsits a 
jpeguiar order of habitual circumstatices : and the num- 
•ber o( divosces, of thefts, and murders, that will be 
•ooramitted in a country where the population and the 
jreligious and political situation remain the same, may 
be calculated with the greatest precision : and thus we 
«ee those events, which depend upon the daily concur- 
rence of all the human passions, arrive as exactly at 
their stated periods, as those that are subjected only to 
Jthe laws of nature. 

In calculaiinff the prc^rtion of ten years, it may be 
Known exactly DOW many divorces have yearly taken 
place at Berne, and how many assassinations have been 
committed at Rome : if these then can be calculated 
io a certainty, is it not possible to prove that combina- 
tions of the moral order arc as regular as combinations 
of the physical order, and to form a positive calculation 
/rora those combinations 1 

But these calculations must be founded upon a con- 
.stant uniformity of the mass and not on the diversity 
iO{ particular examples ; all things are different in the 
moral order, if taken separately ; but if a hundred 
iiiousand chances are admittod, and the calculation is 
•made from a hundred thousand different men taken 
promiscuously, you will know by a just approximation 
what number of enlightened men, what number of vil- 
lains, whai number of weak-minded, and what number 
distinguished by a superior understanding, are contained 
in the whole. Thi9 calculation would be still more 
^xact, if the interest of each class was taken into the 
combination ; and in joining a calculation of the know- 
ledge derived from any institution whatever, political 
f)ower might be founded upon a basis nearly amounting 
ia certainty. The resistance they were to meet with, 
4night be measured and balanced betwixt themselves 
from the real action, and obstacles might be influenced 
from the very actions themselves. Why should we 
lOOt be enabled one day to draw up a list that would be 
A solution of every political question, from the positive 
facts which may be collected from each country ? We 
Alight then be enabled to say, the administration of 
such a people requires such a sacrifice of individual 
iiberty : such laws, or such a government, are suitable 
to such an empire : such a degree of strength will be 
necessary, in the executive power, for such an extent 
of country : such a state of authority is proper for such 
a country, and tyranny for another : such an equiUbrium 
is necessary betwixt diiOferent powers for their mutual 
defence : such constitutions cannot maintain their 
power, and others are despotic from necessity. These 
examples might be prolonged ; but as the real difficulty 
of this idea is not in the abstract conception, but to 
apply it with precision, the indication of it will suffice. 

I think they were wrong who blamed the French 
publicists^ when they had it in view to apply calcula- 
tions to politics : it was also wrong to have condemned 
•tiiem for having attempted to generalize causes : but 
there has often been reason to accuse them of a want 
of observation of those very facts which alone could 
have conducted to a discovery of causes. 

The science of politics must be creatod : we can only 
as yet perceive at an obscure distance those principles 
and combination? of experience which are to lead to a 
result so certain, that the concatenation of most 
sciences may be, as we may say, submitted to the evi- 
dence of mathematical conclusions. The elements of 
sciences are not fixed ; what we call general ideas, are 
no more than special facts, which present only one aide 
iff 4 question, witbout permitting us to see the whole. 
Tbu0 each new fact gives us a new but confused imr 



One year, all the declamation will be against the ex- 
ecutive power : and another year, agamst the leffisla- 
tive assembly : one year, it will be against the liberty 
of the press ; and the next, against its subjection. 

As long as this disorder of favorable circumstances 
shall exist, a happy hazard may establish, in some 
countries, institutions conformable to reason : but the 
general principles of politics will not be fixed, nor will 
toe application of those principles to the modifications 
of social order be upon a sure foundation. 

It is thus in America, that a great number of politi- 
cal problems appear to be solved, because the citizens 
are happy and independent : but this favorable hazard 
depends entirely upon particular circumstances, from 
which we cannot determine before-hand, what those 
principles are, nor what application they are susceptible 
of in other countries. 

Neither can the long duration, and almost indestruc- 
tible stability of some governments in Europe, be given 
as a proof of the progress of the human understanding in 
politics, because supported by their power ; and while 
maintaining a claim amongst themselves, they have se- 
cured to men some advantages of association. Des- 
potism dispenses with political science, as force dis- 
penses with knowledge, and as authority renders persua- 
sion superfluous : ,but those means cannot be admitted 
when the interests of nations are discussed. Force is 
a hazardous combination, and destructive to every thinff 
that belongs to thought and argument, both of which 
require the free exercise of liberty. 

Despotism cannot, then, be an object for the calcu- 
lations of the human mind : let us therefore examine 
the natural resources possessed by the understanding, 
to avoid going astray in its progressive march ; and not 
those means of violence and brutality, which can only 
preserve from error by stopping every progress. 

The analyzing and uniting of ideas m mathematical 
order has this inestimable advantage, that it takes from 
the mind even the idea of opposition. Every subject 
that becomes susceptible oi evidence, is out of the 
dominion of the passions, which then lose the hope of 
gaining the ascendency : in the moral, as well as in the 
physical order, there are already many truths beyond 
the reach of their influence. 

Since the time of Newton, there has been no new 
system upon the origin of colors, nor upon the motion 
of the earth. Since Locke, no one talks of innate 
ideas : it is now universally agreed, that all ideas are 
derived from the senses. But to acknowledge the evi- 
dence of political questions, is infinitely more difficult ; 
the passions have their interest to render it so : there 
are, however, some even of those questions abrcady 
solved, and thus leave no farther hopes of debate to 
the spirit of party. 

The state of slavery, the feudal system, and evem 
religious disputes themselves, will never again excite 
to war : the light of knowledge is so generally unfold- 
ed upon these objects, that the most vehement spirits 
cannot now entertain the least hope of ever being able 
again to represent them under diflerent aspects, and to 
form two parties, founded upon two different manners 
of judging and viewing the same ideas. 

The philosophers ought then, in politics, to submit 
to positive combination those facts that are known to 
them, in order to draw a certair result from the num- 
ber and nature of chances. 

Algebraists will not tell you that you are going to 
throw such a number ; but they will calculate in how 
many turns of the dice this number ought to return ; 
and will not find themselves deceived. It will be the 
same with politicians : they will be certain of a return 
of the same eve.wt% va. ^ ^«a xvcaa^ xgtw>^s^"^s!«w\s!ai»B' 
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becanse a trifling d^ee, more or less, of heat or cold, 
had been overlooked in the process ; what a profound 
ftudy of the human heart is necessary to determine 
what influence should be given fo government, that it 
■hould be able to enforce obedience without using the 
means of becoming unjust, and the action necessary to 
be employed by administratipn, in order to unite the 
nation in the same spirit, without shackling the genius 
of individuals ? How much experience is requisite to 
mark the exact point at which the executive power 
would cease to be an advantage, as that in which its 
absence would become an evil 1 There is no problem 
composed of a greater number of terms, or in which an 
error would be productive of more dangerous conse- 
quences. 

An abstract opinion that becomes an object of fana- 
ticism, produces in the minds of men the most remark- 
able effects : ideas diametrically opposite to each oth- 
er admitted, and exist simultaneously : the mind ad- 
mits, one by one, every proposition, without even at- 
tempting to judge them ; it then creates factitious re- 
ports, the seeming abstraction of which pleases and 
exalts it ; for the imagination is as easily prepossessed 
by the abstract as by the most animated pictures of 
truth : the soaring of boundless ideas is « singularly 
adapted to the exaltation of the mind. 

Vv hen once the dogmas on metaphysical systems 
are adopted, people are then .apt to stand up in defence 
of every thing, even of those ideas which they know to 
be false ; and by a singular effect of controversy, that 
which they have supported from argument, or from ob- 
stinacy, becomes at last that which they believe : and 
by always seeking for arguments to support one side of 
the question, they entirely lose sight of those by 
which they can be confuted their vanity is awaken- 
ed and their passions exalted by the irritation which 
their self-love receives from contradiction ; and 
after a series of actions, at first inspired by opinion, 
their interest becomes united with the success of 
that opinion, and they find themselves irresistibly 
pushed forward by that interest : there pass in the 
interim many combats which they refuse to acknowledge 
even to themselves, and which they at last contrive to 
stifle altogether. 

The devotees carry their scruples even to their most 
secret thoughts, and finish by making a crime of those 
transient doubts which sometimes shoot across their 
imagination ; it is the same with all kinds of fanaticism ; 
imagmation is as fearful of the return of reason, as of 
an enemy that would trouble the good understanding 
that existed between their chimeras and their weak- 
nesses. 

Fanaticism in politics, as in religion, is agitated by 
those rays of truth which appear at intervals even to 
the firmest belief ; and men persecute in others those 
doubts, the very first idea of which arose in their own 
minds ; and the faculty of belief, fantastical in its ve- 
hemence, is irritated by its own suspicion, in place of 
making use of it to arrive at the truth. 

In this disposition of mind there are found arguments 
for every thing ; the most absurd opinions, and the 
most detestable maxims are received, when they once 
have acquired the form of general ideas. The contra- 
dictions are reconciled \>y a sort of geometrical logic, 
which, if not analyzed with the strictest scrutiny, is apt 
to appear like the severity of reason. 

*■ ihis law, (said Couthon, when he proposed that of 
the twenty-second Praireal,) dssigns patriotic judges 
for the defence of the innocent ; bat it assigns none for 
conspirators.^ Is not every part of the doctrine in 
this maxim perfectly correct 1 And yet is it possible 
to unite more atrocious absurdities in so small a com- 
pass of words. 
T/jJs bowery atyle which often seduces the most up- 
j^ghi minds, and which the strongest reaaon ia hardly 
*Afi» fo M&aJre off, is one of the gresteat scourges of im- 



perfect metaphysics ; for argument then beeomee tb» 
weapon of folly and criminahty, the abnee of ab« 
stract forms is united with the fury of peraecaiion ; 
and man, by a monstrous mixture, combines the 
frenzy of superstition with all that is arid in philosophy. 
It is impossible not to feel the want of a new doctrine 
to throw a light on this frightful mass of shapeless ]m^ 
tences, which serves as a screen to men of false 
principles, the villain and the little-minded ; as if tfsinx- 
forming error into principle, and sophistry into con- 
sequence, could change the radical fallacy of a fine 
assertion, and palliate the detestable efiect of this 
abominable logic ! 

This new doctrine may now repose itself on a douUe 
basis, morality and calculation : but this principle is in- 
variable, that whenever the calculations do not ^ee 
with morality, however incontestable their exactitude 
may appear at first sight, their result must be errO' 
neous. 

It has been said, that in the French revolution, bar- 
barous speculators, founding their bloody laws on 
mathematical calculations, had coldly sacrificed millicms 
of individuals to promote the suf^sed happiness <^ the 
greater number. 

These monsters of human nature might have imagin- 
ed, that they could have rendered their calculations 
more simple, by striking out sentiment, suflferrngs, and 
recollection ; but they could not have had the inoet dis- 
tant idea of general truths, those truths which are 
composed of every individual existence, and every par- 
ticular fact. The calculation is neither good nor use- 
ful, till it embraces every exception and regulates every 
variety : if you suffer one single circumstance to 
escape, your result must be false ; as the smallest error 
in arithemetic will render the solution of a problem im- 
practicable. 

The proof of the combinations of the mind is in the 
sentiment and in the experience : argument, under 
whatever form it may be presented, can never change 
nor modify the nature of things ; it can only analyze 
what already exists. 

It has been advanced as a mathematical truth, that 
the smaller number ought to be sacrificed to the good 
of the greater : but nothing can be more erroneous, 
even with regard to political combinations : for the ef- 
fects of injustice are such, that they must necessarily 
disorganize a state. If you sacrifice innocence to what 
may be deemed the good of the nation ; it is the nation it- 
self which you devote to destruction. From action 
to re-action, from vengeance to vengeance, the victims 
that are immolated at the pretended altar of general 
good, will rise again from their ashes, and emerge from 
their exile ; and such as would have remained in ob- 
scurity, if justice had been exercised towards them, 
will receive a name and a consequence from the very 
persecutions of their enemies. It is the same with all 
political problems in which virtue is interested ; it is 
always possible to prove, by simple argument, that the 
solutions of those problems are false, if the calculation 
recedes in the smallest degree from the laws of mor- 
ality. 

Morality is to be placed above calculation ; for nuir- 
ality is the nature of the intellectual order : and as in 
the physical order, all calculations take their procedure 
from the nature of things^ upon which they can pro- 
duce no change ; so, in the intellectual order, it should 
proceed from the same point, that is to say, morality. 

The cause of those absurd and atrocious errors wfaiicfa 
have discredited the use of abstract ideas in politics, 
is fully exemplified by the reflection, that in lieu olf 
making morality the fundamental basis and supxeme 
legislator, it was considered, at best, but aa one of the 
elements of calculation, and not as its constant rule ; 
and «ometimea ouV^ as wu a\xi3i»x^,^^X tkwj^\»tws^ 
1 ified or sactAced at pVeaaxxift- "^ 

I Let u» then, in the ftxaV v\»fce, wXaWta.*! Tawtitotej i 
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a fixed point ; let us then subject politics to calcula- 
tions that take their procedure from this point ; and we 
shall then see, those inconveniences which have attend- 
ed the application of metaphysics to social institutions 
and the mierest of the human species, and with which 
they are so jastiy reproached to this day, would totally 
disappear. 

.Policies can be submitted to calculation, because, 
being always applied to a community, it is founded upon 
general combmations which are abstract, of course ; but 
morality, the aim and end of which is the particular 
conversation of the rights and happiness of each man, 
is absolutely necessary in order to force politics to re- 
spect, in their general combinations, the happiness of 
individuals. Morality should direct our calculations, 
and our calculations should direct our politics. 

This place assigned to morahty above calculation, is 
equally suitable both to public and private morals : it is 
to the omission of it, in the first case, that we are to 
ascribe those innumerable evils, the fatal effects of 
which we have so ciuelly experienced. The rendering 
public morality subordinate lo that which it ought itself 
to hold in subjection, has often been the ruin of thou- 
sands of individuals, under pretence of promoting the 
general good. There are likewise certain philosophical 
systems, which threaten private morals with the like 
degradation. The completion of every thing must ul- 
timately be submitted to virtue : and although virtue is 
susceptible of a demonstration founded on the calcula- 
tion of usefulness ; yet this calculation is not sufficient to 
serve it for a basis. As virtue has to encounter nu- 
merous obstacles, she has received from nature a vari- 
ety of supports. 

The sciences of morality are only susceptible of the 
calculation of probabilities : and this calculation can 
only be founded on a very great number of facts, of 
which the approximate result has previously been ex- 
amined. As the science of pohtics is only applicable 
to men when united in a community, the probabiUtios 
in that science may almost amount to certainties, through 
the multitude of chances from which they are taken : 
and the institutions established on this foundation, ap- 
plying likewise of themselves to the happiness of the 
multitude, cannot miss their aim. But morality in- 
cludes each man individually, each fact, and each cir- 
cumstance: and although a great majority of circum- 
stances prove that a virtuous conduct is the best regard 
to the interests of this life ; yet it cannot be affirmed, 
that there are no exceptions to this general rule. 

If, then, you wish to submit those exceptions to the 
same laws ; if you wish to inspire each man individu- 
ally with morality, in whatever situation he may be ; 
you will hnd for each individual an animating and con- 
stant supply, which is renovated every day, yea every 
moment. 

The moral alone, of all the human thoughts, is that 
which stands in need of any other regulator than rea- 
son : all the ideas that infiame the destiny of divers 
men at the same time, are founded on their personal 
interests : yet if we wete to give to each man his own 
personal interest for the guide of his conduct ; even 
if this guide did not lead him astray, it would al- 
ways result, that the effects of this principle would be 
to dry up the source of every great and generous 
action. 

Doubtless, it must appear that morality is always 
conformable to the interests of mankind : but to give it 
this sort of motive for a point of support, is to deprive 
the mind of the energy necessary for the sacrifices re- 
quired by virtue. 

There is no reasoning, however subtile, that can 

represent a generous act of self-devotion as a regular 

egotism : to do this, the grammatical acceptation of 

the word mast be adopted in preference to the aenti- 

mwt which it revivcB in the hearts of those who Ustea 

Id iL Every thing bringe us back to our own inteiett. 



because every thing centres in ourselves : and yet no 
one would say, Gtory is my interest ; her^nsm is miu 
interest; the sacnfice of my life is my interest: it 
would be degrading to virtue to tell a man it was merely 
his interest ; for if you acknowledge that his first mo- 
tive should be honesty, you cannot surely refuse him 
some liberty in the judgtnent of his own concerns : and 
there are various circumstances in which it is impossi- 
ble not to believe that morality and interest are at vari- 
ance with each other. How then is it possible to con- 
vince a man, that an event entirely new and unexpected 
had been foreseen by those who had presented him with 
the general rules of conduct 1 The rules of prudence, 
(and virtue which is founded solely on interest, amount* 
to no more,)— even those of its rules that are most 
known, are subject to a multitude of exceptions : why 
should virtue, when considezed as a calculation of per- 
sonal interest, be exempted 1 There remains, then, no 
method of proving that virtue is always in unison with 
our interest, except that of returning to the idea of 
placing the happiness of man in the peaceful security 
of his own conscience ; which simply signifies, that the 
interior enjoyments of virtue are preferable to aU the 
advantages of egotism. 

It is not true, however, that personal interest is the 
most powerful spring of the actions of mankind : for 
pride, vanity, anger, self-love, and a variety of other 
circumstances, will easily make them sacrifice this in- 
terest ; and ia virtuous minds, there exists a principle 
of action totally different from any single calculation 
whatever. 

I have attempted in this chapter .to develop how im- 
portant it is to submit all the ideas of the human mind 
to mathematical demonstration : but although this kind 
of proof may be applied to morality, it is to the princi- 
ples of life that it is more peculiarly attached : its im- 
pulsion precedes every kind of argument. The same 
creative power which sends back the blood towards the 
heart, inspires courage and sensibility^ two sensations 
and two enjoyments wholly moral ; the empire of which 
you totally destroy, if you analyze them by personal in- 
terest, as you would destroy the charms of beauty by 
describing it as an anatomist. 

The elements of our being, pity, courage, and hu- 
manity, act within us before we are capable of any cal- 
culation. In studying the various parts of nature, we 
must necessarily suppose some endowments anterior 
to the search of man. The impulse of virtue must 
ever take place of reasoning. Our organization, and 
the developments which the habits of infancy give to 
that organization, are the true causes of whatever is 
great in human actions, of the delights which the mind 
experiences in doing good. The religious ideas which 
pure minds are so fond of indulging, animate and con- 
secrate this spontaneous elevation, and are the noblest 
and sorest guarantees of morality. * In the breast of 
a virtuous man (says Seneca) there resides a god ; but 
I am ignorant what god.' If this sentiment were trans- 
lated into the language of the most enlightened egotism, 
what effect would it produce 1 

It might be said, that this mode of expression be- 
longs entirely to the imagination, and that the real sense 
of this idea, as of every other, is submitted to argument. 
Doubtless, reason is the faculty that judges all the other 
faculties : but it is not reason that constitutes the iden- 
tity of the moral being. If we study ourselves, we 
shall find that the love of virtue precedes the faculty of 
reflection ; that this sentiment is intimately connected 
with our physical nature ; and that its impressions are 
often involuntary. Morality must be considered in 
man, as an inchnation, as an affection, the principle of 
which i% Ax^w^TiX. V[v\ms»^^,^sAh*\^^ '^v^^^-W>^>«. 

the tivww^ o^ moT^^s? >s*«^.^l ^^^ 
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tion : bat that method, thoa^ useful when considered 
only as an aaxiliaiy) becomes insufficient and fatal, if 
we attempt to substitute it in the place of sentiment, 
as it would contract the limits of morality, instead of 
extending them. 

Philosophy, among its observations, recognizes primi- 
tive causes, pre-existing energies : and in the number 
of these, virtue must certainly be counted. Virtue is 
the offspring of creation, and not of analysis : it ap- 
peared almost at the same time with that instinct which 
prompts us to self-preservation : and compassion for 
others developes itself almost as soon as the dread of 
any ill that might happen to ourselves. I shall cer- 
tainly not disavow what the wisdom of philosophy may 
add to the morality of sentiments : but as we should 
do an injury to national love in believing it to be only 
the result of reason, we must select in every virtue 
what is purely natural, and reserve to ourselves after- 
wards to throw a new light upon the best manner of di- 
recting its spontaneous movements. 

Philosophy may discover the cause of the sentiments 
which we experience ; but it should only follow the 
course which those sentiments mark out for it. Instinct 
and reason teach us the same moral : thus Providence 
has twice repeated certain important truths to man, that 
they may not be lost to him when they especially con- 
cern his welfare, nor elude his diligent researches. 

The man who loses himself in physical sciences, is 
re-conducted into the path of truth, by the applications 
he is to make of his combinations with material facts : 
but the man who devotes himself to the abstract ideas 
of which the moral sciences are composed, how can he 
be assured that his conceptions will be either good or 
just is the execution 1 How can he dispense with the 
Knowledge of experience, and carry his views towards 
futurity with any degree of certainty 1 It can only be 
done in subjecting reason to morality ; without which 
nothing can subsist, nothing can prosper in opposition 
to its injunctions. The consolotary idea of an eternal 
Providence can fill the space of every other reflection ; 
but we must be on our guard, and distrust even mo- 
rality itself, when it refuses to acknowledge a Goo for 
its author. 



CHAPTER VJI. 

OP THE STYLE OP AUTHORS, AND THAT OP MAGISTRATES. 

Before the career of philosophical ideas had excited 
the emulation of enlightened men in France, those 
works in which questions of literature and morality 
were discussed, when they were written with elegance, 
sublimity, and correctness, were holden in the highest 
estimation. Before the revolution, there existed a 
number of writers who had acquired a prodigious repu' 
tation, without ever considering objects in a general 

f>oint of view, in carrying the ideas, both moral and po- 
itical, entirely to literature, instead of subjecting litera- 
ture to the ideas of morality and politics. 

It is impossible, at this time, to feel any great de- 
gree of interest for writings which are only ingenious, 
and do not embrace the whole of the subjects on.which 
they treat, never exhibiting them but on one side, and 
by such particulars as are no way connected with the 
first ideas, nor the profound impressions of which the 
nature of man is composed. 

The style must necessarily have undergone some 

changes from the revolution which has taken place in 

the minds of men, as well as in institutions ; for style, 

not consisting in the grammatical turning of a penod, 

cannot be looked upon as a single form, but as closely 

connected with the ideas and Dature of the mind. 

tf^\"' wwitw^, is like the character of a man ; and 

«««^ diMiacter cannot be a stranger either to hia opinions 



or his sentiments, but modifies his whole beng. Let 
us, then, examine what style is most prop«v for philo- 
sophical minds under a free government. 

The images, the sentiments, and the ideas, rapre' 
sent the same truths to man under three dififerenc forms ; 
and yet there subsist the same connections and the 
same consequences in these three provinces of the un- 
derstanding. When you discover a new idea, yon will 
find in nature some image that will serve to de|Hct tt, 
and in the heart, a sentiment that corresponds, by a re- 
semblance which reflection causes you to discover. No 
writer can carry conviction and enthusiasm to any high 
degree, till he has acquired the knowledge of toochinff 
those three chords at the same time, the onisoo w 
which is no other than the harmony of the creation. 

It is from the more or less perfect combination ou 
the means of influencing the sentiments, the imsgina- 
tion, or the judgment, that we may appreciate the merit 
of different authors. There is no style wcMrthy oT 
praise, if it do not contain two out of those three qua- 
Uties, which, when united, form the perfection of the 
art of writing. 

Fine conceptions, subtile ideas which do not connect 
themselves with the great chain of general truths, and 
ingenious relations which exercise the genius to detach 
itself from the mind instead of applying to it for its 
principal support, can never place an author in the fint 
rank. 

If you particularize your ideas over-much, they slide 
into mere images and sentiments which conglomerats 
instead of separating. Neither are abstract combina- 
tions which sentiment repels, and which exhaust the 
imagination, more congenial to this universal nature, 
the sublimity of which is to be represented by the beau- 
ties of style. Images that throw no light on any idea, 
are no more than whimsical phantoms, or simply pic- 
tures of amusement : sentiments that awake no moral 
idea, no general reflection, are most certainly afiected, 
and can answer to nothing real in any style. 

Marivaux, for example, presented always the studied 
side of the discoveries of the mind : his writings pos^ 
sessed neither philosophical ideas, nor lively descrqh 
tions. It is impossible that sentiments which do not 
proceed from just ideas, can be susceptible of natural 
images. Those thoughts that may be offered under 
the double aspect of sentiment and imagination, are the 
first of the taoraX order : but when the ideas are loo 
much refined, they have no terms of comparison in ani- 
mated nature. 

In the positive sciences, you only need abstract 
forms ; but when you treat upon other philosophical 
subjects, you must remain where you can make use at 
once of reason, imagination, and sentiment ; faculties 
that all combine, by different means, to the developr 
ment of the same truths. 

Fenelon joins sofl and pure sentiments to the images 
that properly belong to them : Bossuet unites phuo- 
sophical ideas with those pictures that command re- 
spect. Rousseau combines the passions of the heart 
with the natural effects which produce them : Montes- 
quieu, in his dialogue of Eucrate and Sylla, comes 
very near to uniting all the qualities of style, connec- 
tion of ideas, the profundity of sentiment, and the force 
of imagery. There are found in those dialogues aU 
the grandeur and elevation of fine ideas, with as much 
of the figurative as is necessary to the complete develop- 
ment of philosophic conception. We do not feel, 
while perusing the beautiful pages of Montesquieu, that 
tenderness wmch an impassioned eloquence ought to 
give birth to, but the sensation caused by what is faraly 
admirable in every style : it is that kind of emotion felt 
by strangers on entering St Peter's, at Rome ; where 
every instant they discover some new beauty that ab- 
sorbs, as we maj sa^, t^e s\.tik\ii% eSecX o( \Jea Nvhole. 

Malbranc\ie endeavoT«d.U> coxi!^\xv6V<i<&«ANfiv(2cL\^^ 
in his Essay on ^eta^^svca-. "buX *a \aa Sa«%a ^«» 
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iMt founded on truth, we can but very imperfectly dis- 
cover the union he wished to establish between them 
and his brilliant images. Garat, in his Lessons to the 
Normal Schools, is a model of perfection in that style : 
and Rivarol, in spite of some studied expressions, 
makes you perfectly conceive the possibility of this 
perfect harmony, between the images drawn from na- 
ture, and the ideas which serve to form the chain of 
principles and their deductions in the moral order. 
Who can tell to what length this power of analysis 
may be carried, which, when united to imagination,' so 
far from being destructive to any thing, adds new life 
to every thing, and, imitating nature, concentrates the 
divers elements of life in the same focus 1 

A work upon the principles of taste, upon music, or 
painting, may become a work of philosophy, if it be 
addressed to man altogether ; if it e:(cite in his breast 
(hose sentiments and thoughts which aggrandize every 
question ; while a discourse upon the most important 
interests of human society, may fatigue the mind, if it 
contain nothing but mere circumstances, or if it pre- 
sent important subjects crowded into a narrow compass, 
and does not carry the mind to general considerations 
by which it is interested. 

The charm of style dispenses with the efforts re- 
quired by the conception of abstract ideas ; figurative 
expressions rouse every spark of life within ; and an 
animated picture encourages you to pursue a long 
, chain of ideas and arguments. There is no longer any 
occasion to struggle with absence of mind, when the 
imagination is captivated ; it commands of itself the 
power of attention. 

If works purely literal do not contain that sort of 
analysis which aggrandizes every object it compre- 
hends ; if it does not characterize the particulars with- 
out losing sight of the whole ; and if they do not 
prove at the same time their knowledge of men, and 
their study of life ; they must appear but as works of 
puerility. In a free country, when a man renders him- 
self remarkable by his writing, it is required that he 
should indicate, in those writings, the important quali- 
ties that the nation may one day claim from some one 
of her citizens, of whatever class or denomination : 
but a work that is not philosophically written, ma v class 
its author among artists, but can never elevate him to 
the rank of thinkers. 

Since the revolunon, the French have launched into 
a fault that is particularly destructive to the beauties of 
style : they wished, by employing new verbs, to abridge 
all their phrases, and render all their expressions ab- 
struse :* but nothing can be more contrary to the 
talent of a great writer. Concision does not consist 
in the art of diminishing the number of words : much 
less does it consist in the privation of images. The 
concision which we should be ambitious of attaining, 
is such a one as that of Tacitus, which is at once both 
eloquent and energetic : — energy, so far from being 
prejudicial to that brevity of style we so justly admire, 
thai figurative expressions are those by which the 
greater number of ideas are retraced in the smallest 
compass. Neither can the invention of new words 
contribute towards perfection of style. Masters of the 
art may secure the reception of a few when they are 
involuntarily create^ by a sudden impulse of thought ; 
but in general, the invention of words is a sure symp- 
tom of a sterility of ideas. When an author permits 
himself to make use of a new word : the reader, who 
is not accustomed to it, stops to judge it ; and this 
breaking in upon the attention hurts the general and 
continued effect of the style. 

All that has been said of bad taste, may be equally 

apphed to the faults of the language which has been 

employed by man/ writers, for these ten years past. 

Nevertheless, there are some of those faults v?K\c\k 

aore particularly belong to the influence of poUticai 

* ^Mliser, actfvcr, pr^ciser, &c. 



events ; which I propose to discuss in speakmg of elo- 
quence. 

When philosophy makes a new progress, style must 
necessarily proceed on to perfection. The literary 
principles that may be applied to the art of writing, 
have been almost all developed ; but the knowledge 
and study of the human heart ought each day to add to 
the sure and rapid means which have effect upon the 
mind. Every time that an impartial public are not 
moved and persuaded by a discourse, or a work, the 
fault must lie in the author : but it is almost always to 
what he is deficient in as a moralist, that his fault as a 
writer must be attributed. 

It often happens in society, when listening to those 
who have the desire of persuading their auditors of 
their sensibility, or their virtue ; that we cannot help 
remarking how little they have observed that nature, 
whose characteristic signs they wish to imitate : and 
authors are for ever falling in the same error, when 
they wish to develop moral truths or profound senti- 
ments. Doubtless, there are some subjects in which 
art cannot supply what is really experienced by nature ; 
but there are others which might be handled with suc- 
cess, if profound reflections were first made upon the 
impressions that are experienced by the greater part of 
mankind, and the means of giving birth to them. 

It is the gradation of terms, the agreement and 
choice of suitable words, the rapidity of certain forms, 
the development of certain motives, or lastly, the style 
itself perhaps, which actuate the opinions, and insinu- 
ate themselves into the persuasion of men. An ex- 
pression which at the bottom changes nothing of the 
idea, but which has not a natural application, must be- 
come an object of speculation to most readers. Too 
strong an epithet may entirely destroy the effect of an 
argument founded on truth ; and the sligrhtest shade 
may entirely turn aside the imagination that was pro- 
posed to follow you. An obscurity in the arrange- 
ment, which reflection might easily have penetrated, 
takes away, all at once, the interest you have inspired. 
In short, style requires some of those qualities that are 
necessary to govern mankind : we must know their 
faults, sometimes spare, and sometimes subdue them ; 
but the utmost care must be taken to guard against that 
pride which, inciting men to accuse a nation rather 
than themselves, refuse to admit the general opinion, 
as the supreme judge of their talents. 

Ideas in themselves are independent of the effects 
which they produce : but the aim of style being pre- 
cisely to engage mankind to adopt the ideas which it 
expresses ; if the author does not obtain his aim, it is 
because his penetration has not yet discovered the road 
which leads to the secrets of the heart, and the princi- 
ples of judgment ; which he must first become master 
of himself, in order to influence the opinion of others. 

It is in this style, above all, that we may remark that 
grandeur of soul which distinguishes the character of tho 
man in the toriter. The purity and grandeur of the 
language add greatly to the consideration of those who 
govern, particularly in a country where a political 
equality is established. Real difi;nity of language is 
the best method of pronouncing all moral distinctions : 
it also inspires a respect that improves those who ex- 
perience It. In short, it is possible that the art of 
writing may one day become one of the principal 
powers of a free state. 

When the first legislators of a country are possessed 
of this power, it forms of itself an union betwixt those 
who govern and those who are governed. Doubtless, 
actions are the best guarantees for the morality of 
mankind : nevertheless, I believe there exi&ta «xv «]&<- 
cent itv "wotda, «aA, ^A twxra»>"^ ^i««kfc\sst\si."^J&A^wsa. 
oi at^\e, viVacV ^\.\.^«X% S^^b ^^v>c«.^ ^^ •?&» ^ssss^-^j;^ 
more c^^iXaXm^^ \>m«v f^^«v ^'ctfsw^ "^"^^^^^^Sss 
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Men of imagination, by transporting themselves into 
the character of another, may discover what that other 
might have said : but when they speak in their own 
character, it is their own sentiments which appear, even 
in defiance of their efforts to conceal them. There 
never existed an author who, in speaking of himself, 
knew how to give an idea superior to the truth. A 
word, a false transition, an exaggerated expression, 
reveals what they most wish to conceal. 

If a man of great talents as an orator, was accused, 
and had to plead his own cause before a tribunal ; it 
would be easy to judge, by his manner of defence, 
whether he was innocent or guilty, every time that 
words are called in testimony. It is not possible to 
take from language that character of trath implanted 
by nature : it is no longer a deceptive art ; what they 
feel, escapes in a thousand different ways from what 
they relate. 

The virtuous, man has a proof of his innocence 
wh ich the wicked cannot deprive him of ; it is a mark 
set upon him by his Creator, which his fellow-men 
cannot misconstrue. The calm and dignified expres- 
sion of an elevated sentiment, the clear and simple 
manner of announcing a fact, that style of reason which 
belongs only to viitue, caimot be counterfeited : this 
language is not only the result of virtuous sentiments, 
but they are also forcibly inspired by it. 

The noble and simple beauties of certain expres- 
sions command respect even from those who pronounce 
them ; and among other woes attached to self-con- 
tempt, we must also add the loss of this language, 
which causes the most exalted and pure emotions to 
those who are worthy of using it. 

This style of the mind, if I may thus express myself, 
is one of the greatest supports of a free government ; 
it arises from such a train of sentiments as must be in 
concordance with those of every honest man, and from 
such a confidence and respect for the public opinion, 
that it is a certain proof of much present happiness, and 
a sure guarantee of much happiness to come. 

When an American, in announcing the death of 
General Washington, said, ' Divine Providence hath 
been pleased to withdraw from the midst of us this man^ 
the first in war^ the first in pea^e^ and the first in the 
affections of his country /' what sentiments, what ideas 
are recalled to the mind by those expressions ! Does 
not this acknowledgment of divine Providence indicate, 
that, in this enlightened country, no ridicule is thrown 
upon religious ideas, nor on those regrets expressed in 
the tenderness of the heart 1 This simple encomium on a 
great man, and the gradation which gives for the last 
term of his glory, ' the affections of his country ^^ conveys 
to the heart a deep and tender emotion. 

How many virtues, hi fact, are comprehended in the 
love of a free nation for their first legislator ! for a man 
who, after twenty years of unblemished reputation in a 
public character, became, by his own choice, a private 
individual ! It appears as if he had only traversed the 
fields of power, in the journey of life, as a road that led 
to retirement ; a retirement honored by the most noble, 
elevating, and pleasing recollections ! 

Never, in any crisis of the French revolution, was 
there to be found a man who could have spoken the 
language of which I have recited the above few remark- 
able words ; but in every report that hath reached us 
of the connection that subsisted between the American 
legislators and the citizens, there are to be found this 
purity and grandeur of style, which can only be inspired 
by the conscience of an honest man. 

Every pure government is called, by the form of in- 

st/eutjons, to develop and comment upon the motives 

«^//y resolves. When, in the momsnt of peril, the 

J^ach Jegislatorg addressed the people in those elo- 

^«w pAraaea which they were accustomed to use 



that was attempted to rouse in them the wished foren^ 
thusiasm ; but enthusiasm was farther from reviving^ 
than ever, though often having been solicited in vain. 

I think I may venture to affirm, that my faiher wa» 
the first, and hitherto one of the most p^erfect models 
of the art of writing, for a man in a public capacity: 
he possessed in full the talent of appealing to the opin- 
ions of mankind, and making them serviceable to the 
support of government, and of re-animating the princi- 
ples of morality in the breasts of mankind ; a power, of 
which the magistrates ought to look upon themselves 
as the representatives ; a power, which alone can give 
them the right of demanding any sacrifice of the nation. 
In spite of our losses of every kind, since the time of 
M. Necker, there exists a visible progress in the lan- 
guage used by the chiefs of government : they have 
called reason to their discussions, and sometimes sen- 
timents : but even then, they appear to me much in- 
ferior in precise eloquence, to M. Necker. 

When once the power of words is admitted into po- 
litical interests, they become of the highest inriiportance 
in those states where despotic law strikes silently on 
the heads of individuals ; the first consideration is then 
precisely, that silence which leaves the suppo.sition of 
every thing to hope or fear. But when the government 
enters with the nation into the examination of its inter- 
ests, the grandeur and the simplicity of the expressions 
which they employ, are the only means of gainmg them 
the esteem and confidence of the multitude. 

Certainly, all the great men we are acquainted witb^ 
have not distinguished themselves as writers ; but there 
are very few who have not exercised the empire of 
words : all the grand discourses and celebrated expres- 
sions of the heroes of antiquity are models of style ; 
they are expressions which were inspired by genius or 
by virtue, which talent has collected or imitated. The 
laconism of the Spartans, and the energetic expressions 
of Phocion, harmonized as well, and often better, than 
the most regularly sustained discourses, the necessary 
attributes of the power of language : this manner of 
expression acted on the imaginations of the people, 
characterized the motives of the actions of government, 
and set forth in a conspicuous manner the sentiments 
of the legislators. 

Such are the principal aids that political authority 
can derive from the art of speaking to mankind ; such 
are the advantages which may be secured to order, to 
morality, and to the public spirit, by the measured, so- 
lemn, and occasionally affecting style of those men who 
are called to the government of the states. But this is 
as yet only one point gained of the power of language ; 
and the boundaries of the career we now run, will long 
recede before us : we shall see that power rise to a 
much higher degree, if we contemplate it when defend- 
ing liberty, protectmg innocence, or struggling with 
oppression ; if, in one word, we examine it in the ap- 
pearance of eloquence. 



CHAPTER VIIl. 



OF ELOQUENCE. 



mmd ^ mI^^'""^' ^^y produced no effect on the 
-^^ ^ - pabhc weakened by erery ineffectual effort 



In firee countries, the political destiny of nations 
being decided by their own will, men seek and acquire 
in the. highest degree, the means of influencing that 
will ; and the first of all is eloquence. Efforts of all 
kinds acquire strength in proportion as they are recom- 
pensed ; and when power and honor are holden Qut by 
governmenl as a TevD^iTd oi ^e\\\>3i% % l\io«e who are 
worthy of oblamine l\ie ipni^, «cte wo\. Vax^^ '\\\ ^ToaecvV 
ing themselves to CLemaaiiL vX.. ^uv\3Jia.\;\ou ^'^ ^«s^ks^ 
Ulente, whicVi wo\Ad \i«i^e tetM:\xved^^^:^ktvo>l^um «. *x».\% 
where no lemmjeiaxiou co>3id>t» ofi«t^^ ^wx\s^ <A ^te 
acceptance of a great tniud. 
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Im us, neverthelesss, examine the reason, why, 
VKe the first years of the revolution, eloquence in 
fnnce has been altered &o much for the worse, instead 
«r followitig its natural progress in the deliberating 
loamblies ; let us examine how it may re\ive and 
eome to perfection ; and conclude by a general 
observation upon its utility towards the progress 
of ^ hqman understanding and the support of liberty. 
£neTgy in discourse cannot be separated from mea- 
sure. If every thinjg is permitted, nothing can produce 
*ny great effect. To treat moral confederations with 
caption, is to respect talents, services, and virtues ; it 
'* (0 honor, in each man, the rights which his life has 
K^'^n him to the public esteem. If you confound by a 
^foss and scrupulous equality what distinguishes the 
> K J equality of nature ; the social state would resemble 
confnsion of a battle, in which nothing is to be 
but the shouts of war or fury. Wliat power then 
mains to eloquence, and what means can it employ 
strike the mind by new ideas or happy expressions, 
y the contrast of vice with virtue, or by praise or blame 
istributed by the hand of justice ? In that chaos of 
timent and ideas that existed for some time in France 
orator could flatter by his esteem, or dishonor by 
s contempt : as no man at that time could be either 
<iiiODored or degraded. 

In such a state of affairs, what could it avail to ac- 
^cuse or defend \ Where was the tribunal that could 
aiwolye or condemn 1 What was there that was im- 
possible 1 or what was there that was certain 1 If you 
Dvere audacious, whom would you astonish 1 and if you 
wero peaceable, who would notice it 1 Wlierc is the 
disnity, if nothing is in its proper place 1 What diffi- 
culties are there to overcome, if there exists no obsta- 
cle ! But, above all, what monument can be erected 
without a basis 1 Praise and abuse may be distributed 
in every direction, without creating either enthusiasm 
or hatred. It was no longer known what was to fix 
the esteem of man : calumny commanded by the spirit 
of party, apd praises excited by terror, rendered 
every thing doubtful ; and words, wandering from 
reason, struck upon the ear without aim or effect. 

When Cicero defended Murena against the authority 
of Cato, he was eloquent, because he knew how to 
honor the virtues, while opposing the authority of a man 
like Cato. But in our as5.emblies, where every kind of 
invective was admitted ; who would have noticed the 
delicate shades in the expressions of Cicero ? or who 
vrould think of imposing an useless restraint upon him- 
self, when no one would understand the motive, or re- 
ceive the impression 1 The voice of a senator shouting 
from the tribunal, Cato is a revolutionary^ a stipendiary 
of tntr enemies ; I require tJiat the death of this 
culprit should satisfy the natioruU jjistice ; would 
soon have made ihem forget the eloquence of Cicero. 
In a country where the ascendency of moral ideas is 
annihilated, the mind can only be moved by the fear of 
dissolution : words, it is true, still retain the power of 
a destructive weapon ; but all intellectual force is 
gone ; they are dreaded as a danger, but not as an in- 
sult ; they can no longer injure the reputation of any 
one. This multitude of calumnious writers blunt even 
the resentment which they inspire^ and successively 
take their power from every expression they make use 
of. A delicate mind experiences a sort of disgust for a 
language, the expressions of which are found in the 
writings of such men. A contempt of confederation 
deprives eloquence of every effect that is connected 
with wisdom, sobriety and the knowledge of man- 
kind ; and reasoning can have no empire in a 
country where they disdain even the appearance of 
truth. 

In many periods of the revolution, the discouxses 
wen 6Ued with the most abominable sof^ifrms : the 
pntyphnaes which the onton repeated, with the do- 
Mitt of exceUwg each other, fatigued the ear, aid dis- 



honored the heart. There is no yariety but in nature ; 
and new ideas can only be inspired by just sentiments. 
What effect could be produced by that monotonous 
violence, that power of words, which left the mmd so 
lan^oid ] It is time you should be acquainted with the 
real truth. The nation loas buried ?>} a sluih:,er worse 
than that of death ; but the representatives of the nation 
were there. The people are at last aroused from their 
lethargy, 4«. Or, in other words, the time of ahstrac- 
tions is past ; social order is re-seated on its basis, 4^. 

I must stop here, or this invitation would become as 
tiresome as the reality itself : but there may be extrac- 
ted from journals, from discourses, and addresses, 
numberless pages in which we may see words without 
thoughts, without sentiment, and without truth ; it 
was a kind of litany as if they wished to exercise 
eloquence and reason, by a certain number of set 
phrases. 

\Vhat talent could rise through expressions so ab- 
surd, insignificant, false, exaggerated, and vulgar 1 How 
was it possible that the mind should not be hardened 
against words by such a number of untruths'! How 
was it possible to convince reason, fatigued by error, 
and rendered suspicious by sophisms 1 Individuals of 
the same party, united by the most important interest, 
were accustomed, in France, to look upon discourses 
only as the order of the day, that was to rally soldiers 
serving under the same banner. It would have been 
less burdensome to the mind, and eloquence would 
not have been entirely lost, if they had contented them- 
selves by commanding in their deliberations, as in bat- 
tle, by a simple sign of the will. 

But in France, force, while having recourse to ter- 
ror, wished, nevertheless, to patch up a species of argu- 
mentation ; and vanity, uniting itself to vehemence, 
was eager to justify by discourse, the most absurd doc- 
trines and unjustifiable actions. But to whom were 
those discourses addressed } Not to the victims ; it 
would have been difficult to have convinced them of the 
usefulness of their misfortunes : it could not have been 
to the tyrants ; for they were not to be brought to a 
decision even by the arguments which they themselves 
made use of : and it could not have been to posterity, 
whose inflexible judgment is formed on the nature and 
consequence of things. But their aim was to avail 
themselves of political fanaticism, and to blend, under 
certain heads, the truth of some principles with the 
most iniquitous and ferocious consequences ^hat might 
be drawn from them by the passions ; and thus to create 
a reasoning despotism, mortally fatal to the empire <^ 
knowledge. 

The voice of truth, which conveys to the mind such 
exalted and pleasing sentiments, and those just and no- 
ble expressions of a heart at ease and of a character 
without reproach, were no where to be heard ; it was 
not known to whom, or to what opinion they were to 
be addressed, or under what roof they would have 
been listened to : and that pride which was the na- 
tural inheritance of a Frenchman, induced them rather 
to be silent than to exhaust themselves in useless 
efforts. 

The first of moral truths is that also which is most 
fruitful in eloquence : but when a licentious philosophy 
delights to debase, in order to confound every thing ; 
what virtue can be honored by your voice 1 what bril- 
liancy can you throw upon any object in this universal 
darkness of the mind 1 or how will you raise enthusiasm 
in men who have nothing to hope and nothing to fear 
from the voice of fame ; and who did not recognize, 
even amongst themselves, the same principles as judges 
of the same actions 1 

m ideaia ioi X\« inaxv q\. qjMwvws^ ^>«» cJSlT5|««s^!w^fc\s^ 
anda.vaiV\^ma«\^ol>OQfcm. >«\fflXH*^^^^^>^ 
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united to a talent of eloquence. But in our days, how 
many men shrink from morality, lest they should find 
in it the accuser of their own lives ! how many others 
will admit no general ideas, till they have compared 
them with their own private actions and interest ! and, 
again, how many, though inapprehensive on their own 
accounts, dare not speak with enthusiasm of justice and 
equity, through fear of galling the recollection of some 
of their auditors, and try to present ihorality sideways 
as it were, to mve it the form of public utility, to throw 
a veil upon pnnciple, and to make an agreement with 
pride and remorse at the same time, which mutually 
warn each other of their irritable interest. 

Crimes may cloud the judgment, and turn reason 
aside by the force of vehemence ; but Virtue would not 
dare entirely to unveil herself: though it might wish to 
convince, it would fear to offend : and it is morally im- 
possible for any one to be eloquent, while he is obliged 
to abstain from truth. Those barriers that are imposed 
by respectable convenience, as I have already observed, 
are useful even to the successes of eloquence : but 
when, by condescension for injustice or egotism, the 
movements of an elevated mind n)ust be repressed ; 
when not only facts and their application must be 
avoided, but even the general considerations that might 
offer to the imagination all ideas of truth, and all energy 
arising from sentiments of honesty ; no man subjected 
to such restraints, can bo eloquent ; and the esteemed 
orator who is compelled to speak under such circum- 
stances, naturally chooses those phrases that have been 
most used, upon which the experience of the passions 
has been already made, and which having been ac- 
knowledged inoffensive, pass through the rage of fury 
without exciting it. 

^ Factions are also serviceable to the progress of elo- 
quence, while they stand in need of the opinion of im- 
partial men, and whilst they dispute betwixt themselves 
the voluntary assent of the nation : but when political 
movements have arrived at that term where force only 
can decide between the parties ; what assistance they 
receive 'from words, of the resources of discussion, 
serve only to the degradation of the mind and the de- 
struction of eloquence, instead of developing it : to 
speak in the midst of unjust power, is to impose on 
self the roost complete servitude. £very absurdity 
must be supported that forms the long chain which con- 
ducts to criminal resolutions ; and the character would, 
if possible, retain more integrity after having committed 
a blameable action inspired by passion, than after one 
of those discourses in which meanness and cruelty are 
distilled, drop by drop, with a sort of art which they in 
a manner forced themselves to render ingenious. 

But how shameful, how degrading to human nature, 
to prostitute sense in support of rigor and oppression ! 
How shameful to feel a self-love, when all pride is 
lost ! and to think of personal success in sacrificing the 
life and happiness of others ! to employ in the service 
of unjust power that sort of talent devoid of conscience, 
which, like the satellites of force, lend to men in power 
ideas and expressions, which they employ as forerun- 
ners of authority to clear the way before injustice ! 

No one will attempt to maintain, that eloquence has 
not entirely changed its nature for some years back : 
but many affirm, that it is impossible it should ever re- 
vive, and again acquire any perfection : while others 
pretend, that the talent of oratory is destructive to the 
repose, and even to the liberty of the nation. These 
two errors I shall attempt to refute. 

It may be asked. What ground of hope have you, 
that eloquent men should make themselves heard 1 Elo- 
quence cannot compose itself of moral ideas or virtuous 
sentiments : and what hearts would now be opened to 
ssatimeiitB of generosity 1 After ten years or revolU" 
JS'^' ''^^ would be mov^ by virtue, delicacy, or botmty 1 



steady coolness of vice 1 could they raise abhuh in the 
cheeks of those on whom the presence of an honest 
man has no effect 1 Tell those quiet possessors of the 
enjoyments of life, that their interest is at stake ; and 
you will disquiet their impassibility : but what cm they 
learn from eloquence 1 It would draw upon them tl^ 
contempt of virtue. Alas ! have they not known for 
a long time past, that each one of their days is covered 
with opprobrium 1 Would you address yourself to 
men eager in the pursuits of fortune, new as they are 
to the habits and the enjoyments which it permits ? If 
you could for a moment mspire them with a noble de- 
sign, they would be deficient in the courage necessary 
to put it into execution. Would you attempt to preach 
benevolence to hatred and ill-wilH You would find 
yourself equally repulsed. If, indeed, you speak in the 
name of power ; you will be heard with respect, what- 
ever may be your language : but if you put in your 
claim for the weak ; if your generosity has made you 
prefer the cause forsaken by ravor and adopted by hu- 
manity ; you will excite nothing but the resentment of 
the predominant faction. You hve in an era in which 
misfortune excites nothing but indignation, and oppres- 
sion nothing but contempt ; where anger is inflamed by 
the aspect of the vanquished ; where tenderness is 
moved, or men exult in power, as soon as it happens 
that they are to become sharers therein. 

What would become of eloquence in the midst of 
such sentiments as these ; eloquence, which, to be af- 
fecting and sublime, must have some peril to brave, 
some unfortunate to defend, and glory holden up as the 
reward of courage 1 Can it thus make its appeal to 
the nation 1 Alas ! has not this unfortunate nation 
heard the names of every virtue prostituted in the de- 
fence of crimes 1 Is it possible it could yet recognize 
the voice of truth 1 The most respectable of our citi- 
zens repose in the tomb ; and the multitude which re- 
main, live neither for enthusiasm, for morality, nor for 
fflory ; they live for repose, which is almost equally 
disturbed by the fury of crimes, and the generous flights 
of virtue. 

These objections might for some time damp the most 
sanguine hopes, and discourage expectation ; neverthe- 
less, it appears to me impossible but that what there is 
of good in us, should at last acquire an ascendency ; 
and I shall ever believe that the orators or the writers 
are in fault, when a discourse pronounced in the midst 
of a great number of men, or a book that has the pub- 
lic for its judges, produces no effect. 

Doubtless, if you address yourself to a few individu- 
als who are united by one common interest, or one 
common fear ; it is certain that no talents can fnfla- 
ence them : in their hearts the natural sources have long 
been dried up, which the voice of a prophet could draw 
even from a stone. But when you are surrounded by a 
multitude that contains all the different elements; if 
you speak to human nature, it will answer you ; if yoa 
possess the secret of giving that electricai commotion, 
the principles of which are likewise contained in the 
moral being, you need no more be afraid of the cool- 
ness of indifference ; the mockery of injustice, the cal- 
culations of egotism, or the ridicule of the envious ; all 
that multitude is your own : should they escape from 
the beauties of the tragic art, the divine sounds of ce- 
lestial music, or the enthusiasm inspired by the songs 
of warriors, they may still be captivated by reason: 
should the mind feel the want of exaltation, seize the 
inclination, inflame the desire, and you wifl carry the 
opinion. 

If we call to mind the cold and phlegmatic counte- 
nances that we meet in the world, 1 own that it seems 
next to an impossibility to move their hearts ; but the 
attention of the gieatei ^^ ^^ thoae m«tL who are 
known, is taken \xp \>5 iVven paaV. «cX\ota^ ^«a Y^«ft«DX 
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firiendly expression presages a heart not yet known, a 
h&art that would understand your own, and coincide 
vtith. your sentiments! This multitude is the true 
representative of the nation. You must forget what 
you know and what you fear, from such and such men, 
and five yourself entirely up to your own ideas and 
emotions ; and in spite of every obstacle, you will draw 
after you every free affection, and every mind that has 
not received the impression of some yoke, or the price 
of servitude. 

But by what means can we flatter ourselves that we 
shall be enabled to bring eloquence to perfection, if it 
be true that we yet hope for success 1 Eloquence, be- 
longing more to sentiment than to ideas, appears less 
susceptible of an indefinite progress than philosophy : 
nevertheless, as new sentiments are developed by new 
ideas, the progress of philosophy ought to furnish elo- 
quence with new means of bringing itself to perfection. 
Intermediate ideas may be traced in a more rapid 
manner, when the concatenation of a great number of 
truths is generally understood : the mind may con- 
stantly be sustained in the regions of thought, and in- 
terested by moral reflections that are universally under- 
stood without having been rendered common. What 
is sublime in some of the ancient discourses, are words 
which can neither be foreseen nor forgotten, and which, 
like great actions, leave their traces through subsequent 
ages. But if the method and precision of argument, 
the style and necessary ideas, are susceptible of per- 
fection ; surely the modem discourses may acquire by 
their example great superiority over the models of an- 
tiquity ; ai^ what belongs to imagination, must neces- 
sarily produce more effect, if nothing weakens that ef- 
fect, but on the contrary every thing serves to strengthen 
it. 

That which characterizes eloquence, the movement 
which actuates, the genius that develops it, lequires the 
greatest independence of the mind, at least a momen- 
tary one, from every thing that surrounds us ; we must 
rise above personal danger, above the opinions which 
we attack, and the men whom we oppose ; and, in 
short, above every thing but conscience and posterity. 
Philosophical ideas will naturally lead to this elevation, 
when the expression of truth becomes so easy that the 
images and energies which serve to paint it, present 
themselves to the mind, animated with the purest and 
most exalted ardor. 

This elevation takes nothing from that vivacity of 
sentiment so necessary to eloquence, or that ardor which 
alone can give the accent that irresistible energy and 
character of domination, that men acknowledge in 
themselves; which they often call in question, but 
against which they have no defence. 

A man whom reflection had rendered totally insen- 
sible to the surrounding events, a character resembling 
that of Epictetus ; should he write, his style would 
not be eloquent: but when the spirit of phil6sophy 
reigns in the enlightened classes of society, it unites it- 
self to the most vehement passions ; it is no longer the 
result of the ascendency of each man over himself, but 
an opinion established from infancy ; an opinion that, 
mixing with every sentiment of nature, aggrandizes the 
ideas. Dot without rendering the mind insensible. There 
were but very few of the ancients who adopted the 
maxims of the Stoics, which repress the movements of 
the heart : the philosophy of the modems, although it 
acts more on the mind than on the character, is only a 
peculiar manner of considering every object. This 
manner of seeing, once adopted bjy enlightened men, 
though influencing the general tenor of their conduct, 
cannot triumph over the affections of the heart; it 
destroys neither love nor ambition, nor any of the im- 
JtOTtant interests by which the minds of men are con- 
9^inaally occupiedf even where their reason is no loneeT 
Received by tbem: bat this meditative philosophy 
vurowa a melancholy into the picture of the passions. 



which adds another degree of profundity and eloquence 
to their language. 

This character of melancholy, which will be more 
and more developed by the subsequent ages, may give 
a very great character to eloquence The man who is 
ardent m his wishes ; if he is endowed with a superior 
genius, constantly feels himself above the aim he is in 
pursuit of ; and this idea, vague and gloomy, renders 
the expression at once aflecting and imposing. But if 
moral truths should ever arrive to demonstration, and 
the language that is to express them, nearly to a math- 
ematical precision ; what will become of eloquence 1 
All that belongs to virtue, would certainly be derived 
from another source, and be founded on another princi- 
ple than that of reasoning ; and yet with all this, elo- 
quence will always reign in the empire which it ought 
to possess. It is true, it would not be exercised any 
more in political sciences where there are abstract ideas 
of any kind ; but it would be still more respected, aa 
it could not be represented as dangerous when concen- 
trated in its natural focus, in the power of sentiment 
upon the mind. 

There has been for some time past an absurd system 
established with regard to eloquence ; struck with the 
abuse that has been made use of since the revolu- 
tion, they now declare against eloquence ; they even 
wish to tal^e every precaution to guard against danger, 
which is as yet certainly not very inuninent : and, as ijf 
the French nation were condemned to move forever in 
the circle of false ideas, and because men have once 
maintained injustice with violence, and even with vul- 
garity, they now refuse to suffer the power of senti- 
ment to be called to the aid of justice. 

It appears to me, on the contrary, that it might be 
maintained, that eloquence and trflth are synonymous ; 
that is to say, that in pleading an unjust cause, it is the 
reasoning that is false ; but eloquence, properly speak- 
ing is always founded on tmth, although it is very easy 
to deviate in the application or the consequence ; in 
which case the error certainly lies in the argument. 
Eloquence requiring the impulsion of the mind, ad- 
dresses itfelf to the sentiments : and the sentiments of 
the multitude are always on the side of virtue. It has 
often happened that an individual, when alone, has 
yielded to dishonest motives ; but man, in the presence 
of man, will only submit to such sentiments as he may 
own without a blush. 

Religion and pohtidal fana^ticism have occasioned the 
most horrible excesses, by moving the multitude with 
inflammable expressions ; but it was the falsity of their 
arguments, and not the interior movements of the heart, 
which rendered their words so fatal. 

What is eloquent in relimous fanaticism, is the sen- 
timent which reconciles me .sacrifice of ourselves to 
what may please the beneficent creator : but what is 
false, is the reasoning by which we are persuaded it is 
right to assassinate those of a different opinion ; and that 
such sacrifices are pleasing, and even required by the 
supreme being. 

What is real in political fanaticism, is the love of our 
country, of liberty, and justice : which every man has 
an equal right to, as to the providence of the eternal ; 
but that which is false, is the reasoning which justifies 
every crime to arrive at the aim which a man believes 
to be useful. 

Let us examine all the different subjects of discus- 
sion among men, and all the celebrated discourses that 
have been employed in those discussions ; and we shall 
perceive that eloquence was always founded upon the 
truth of the question; and that its nature was only 
changed by reasoninff : because sentiment cannot err 
in itadf , wvd. \!aft owi^ y^^^*^ ««ss» "swi •^s^ ^^ «aafcr» 

o{ lYio ^«aX«t xraxG^Qet* 
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I am well aware that there are many arguments 
which men may try to direct against eloquence ; never- 
theless, it is with this as with every other advantage 
permitted by our destiny, they have all their incon- 
veniences, which are brought forward by the wind of 
faction. But in the strict examination of thmgs, what 
gifts of nature are there which are wholly exempt from 
evil 1 The imperfection of human nature always leaves 
one side defenceless ; the only use of reason is to de- 
cide for the majority of advantages against partial in- 
conveniencea. 

Didactic arguments are not always sufficient for the 
defence of liberty : when there is danger to be braved, 
or a generous resolution to be taken, eloquence alone 
has power to give the necessary impulse. A very 
small number of characters really distinguished may be 
decided, in the calm of retirement, solely by the senti- 
ment of virtue : but when courage is requisite to the 
accomphslin^ent of a duty, the generality of men do 
not confide in their own strength till their minds are 
affected, nor forget their own interest till their blood is 
agitated. Eloquence affects the mhid like martial mu- 
sic, and hardens it against danger. An assembled 
body of men will have the courage and virtue of the 
most distinguished among them. By eloquence, the 
virtue of one individual is conveyed to every one by 
whom he is surrounded. If eloquence be interdicted, 
«B assembly .of men will always be influenced by the 
most vulgar sentiments : for in the habitual state those 
sentiments are predominant ; and it is to the talent of 
speech that we are indebted for every noble and intrepid 
resolution which has ever been adopted. 

To interdict eloquence, would be the total destruc- 
tion of glory : a fVee scope must be given to the ex- 
pressions of enthusiasm, to inspire it in others : there 
must be freedom in every thing, in order to give to ap- 
plause that character which commands respect from 
reason and prosperity. 

In fine, if the belief be persisted in, that eloquence 
is dangerous ; let reflection pause for an instant upon 
what would be requisite to stifle it ; and it will plainly 
be perceived, that it is with that as wVth liberty, and 
<every other grand development of the human under- 
atauding. It may be, that some evils are attached to 
those advantages ; but in order to guard against those 
fivils, every thing that is useful, great, and generous, in 
the exercise of moral faculties, must be annihilated. 
This is the last idea which. I propose to develop, before 
I conclude this work. 
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CONCLUSION. 



The perfectibility of the human species has become 
«n object of derision to those who look upon intellec- 
tual occupations as a kind of imbecility of the mind, 
■and only hold in estimation those faculties which are 
immediately connected with the interests of life. This 
system of perfectibility is also opposed by some men 
of reflection ; but above all, at this moment it meets 
with the greatest opposition in France, from those sen- 
timents, void of reflection, and those affections com- 
posed of nothing more than passion, which, by con- 
founding the greatest oppositions, becomes entirely 
Bttbservient. to men whose designs are criminal, by 
giving them the appearance of honorable motives. 

When philosophy is accused of the crimes of the 

Tevolution, it is vnrongfuUy attaching base and un- 

worthjr actions to the most noble and exalted ideas ; 

•^A* eJucJdatioB of which belonga to the subsequent 

^M Would it not be better to leader the abyss 

•«4«6 sepuutes virtue from vice etiUgnter, by oniting 



the love of knowledge to that of morality, and winniiis 
over to her side every thing that is grand or elevateS 
among men, in order to deliver up guilt to every species 
of shame, ignorance, and ignominy 1 But whatever 
may be the received opinion of those conquests of 
time over the indefinite empire of reason, it appears to 
me that there exists an argument which may be equally 
applicable to all. 

It is said that the development of knowledge, and 
every advantage thence derived, as eloquence, political 
liberty, and the independence of relijgious opinions, are 
destructive to the repose and happiness of^ the humaD 
species. But let us contemplate for a moment the 
means that must be employed to avert the natural de- 
sire of knowledge inherent in mankind : how is a stop 
to be put to this evil, if it be really one, without having 
recourse to means horrible in themselves, and which 
after all would prove ineffectual 1 

I have attempted to show with what force philosophi- 
cal reason, in spite of every obstacle, and after every 
misfortune, has always known how to open itself a way, 
and has successively developed itself in every country, 
as soon as a toleration, however limited, gave to men 
the liberty of thinking. How then is it possible to force 
the human reason to retiogadel And even if this 
melancholy success could be obtained, how is it possi- 
ble to foresee and prevent all those circumstances that 
may give a new impulse to moral faculties 1 It is the 
first desire even of kings, that a progress should be 
made in liierature and the fine arts : this p^offress is 
necessarily connected with all those*!deas whicn must 
carry reflection much farther than the subjects which 
they have given birth to. When the aim of a literary 
work is to influence the mind, it must necessarily par* 
take of philosophical ideas: and philosophical ideas 
will ever lead to the discovery of truth. 

If they could imitate the Inquisition of Spain, and 
the despotism of Russia, they still could not be certain 
that no other in.'stitutions could be established in other 
countries of Europe : for even the simple concerns of 
commerce, when every other was interdicted, wouki 
terminate by becoming the means of communicating 
the knowledge of one country to another. 

The aim of physical sciences being of immediate 
utility, no country would choose, even if it had the 
power, to interdict them; this being the case, would 
not the study of nature destroy the belief of certain 
dogmas 1 And would not a religious independence lead 
to the free examination of every authority 1 It may 
perhaps be said, that without shackling knowledge it 
might be possible to restrain its Excesses : but by vvnom 
are those excesses to be repressed! By govemmeifc! 
Surely that can never be considered as an impartial 
power : and would the bounds prescribed by them to 
the researches after truth, be precisely those which ar- 
dent spirits would wish to overleap 1 

If the spirit of a nation be entirely directed to 
amusement and sensuality ; and if ever courageous 
quality be enervated in order to destroy thought ; who 
is to defend it from the attacks of hostile neighbors 1 
And if it escape from bein^ conquered by a hostile 
power ; yet every vice would find an easy admittance, 
because there would exist among men nothing but the 
interest of pleasure, and, of course, that of money ; 
and among all the springs of human actions, there is 
none moie base or contemptible. 

If all w^re to be inspired with the love of war; per- 
haps the contempt of thought might be revived, but the 
nation would be subjected to all the evils of feudality ; 
and after all, their hopes would be deceived : for when 
a strong impulse is given to the mind, it is very diffi- 
cut to put a stop to its progress. Heroic valor, that 
quality which produces a new enthusiasm, and oflfi- 

Ihines all thai can aVrke \)ti<& AxsA^^vXioTi ox voMm- 
cate the imnd ;— AilaaX s^^tvI qI >w«t,^\afc\L ^cnl «xS^.\a 
the astisUnce o( dea^ovism, ^m'iSi Vivv^vm ^ Vvi% ^ 
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^imf; and the lore of glory will soon become the 
-most formidable enemy to despotism. 

The most remarkable words, and the most brilliant 
discourses , ha.ye been pronounced on the eve of battle, 
in the midst of dangers, under those perilous circum- 
stances which, by elevating the courageous man, de- 
velop at once all his powers. This eloquence of the 
£eld would soon be imitated in civil contests: and 
when generous sentiments, of whatever nature they 
may be, are expressed without control ; eloquence, this 
- talent which appears so easy to stifle, because it is so 
rarely attained, revives, develops itself, and at length 
seizes on every subject of importance. 

Wherever there has existed any wise institution, 
whedier for the amendment of administration, for the 
secority of liberty, the toleration of religion, or to excite 
the courage and pride of the nation, the progress of 
knowledge has immediately become visible : it is only 
by slavery, and the most absolute debasement, that it 
can bo totally subdued. The earthquakes of Calabria, 
the plagues of Turkey, and the continual snows of 
Russia and Kamischatka, and every scourge of nature, 
are the real allies of that system which militates 
against the development of the faculties of man : for 
every misfortune, and every vice, must be invoked before 
a final stop could be put to the progress of knowledge. 

Every thing that is said for or against knowledge, 
resembles the advantages and conveniences that may 
be attributed to life ; if it were possible for men to en- 
joy that sort of repose which nature has bestowed on 
the animal creation, it might perhaps be counted a 
blessing, as the faculty of suffering would be greatly 
diminished. But man must be incessantly tormented, 
before it would be possible to bring him to this state, 
from which he is by nature excited to escape : to put 
a final stop to. that inclination, he must be precipitated 
by affliction intobrutishness and stupidity. But there is 
a point on which the enemies as well as the partisans of 
knowledge ought equally to agree, if they are the friends 
of humanity ; which is the impossibility of restraining 
the natural bent of the human mind, without plunging 
it into calamities a thousand times more fatal than 
those which might arise from the progress of knowledge. 

But on the contrary, if the advancement of knowlec^e 
is conducted to wise ends and purposes, it is an end- 
less source of enjoyment ; if the greater part of man- 
kind have felt the need of a resting-place beyond this 
world ; a something to appeal to in the time of trouble ; 
ought there not to be, even in this world, a decisive 
principle betwixt those opinions which have no con- 
nection with morality, and upon which it has no 
power 1 Philosophical truths may be said to acquire 
the same empire over enlightened minds, who aidmit 
them as virtues : upon that of an honest man those 
truths are a source of emulation independent of cir- 
cumstances ; a consolation in adversity, that does 
not submit happiness to circumstances. If the road 
to the perfection of human faculties were not imperi- 
ously traced out, we should incessantly observe the pre- 
dominant opinions of each day consumed in calculations 
to discover the actual advantages of resolution: we* 
should also observe them consumed with re^et, if the 
effects of that resolution did not tend to immediate 
utility. In this situation, what ascendency could a 
man acquire over himself but what could be base and 
degrading to reason 1 What is man, when he submits 
to follow the passions of man ; if he does not search 
jailer truth for its own sake ; if he does not strive to 
attain the elevation of ideas and sentiments 1 There 
is a bright inducement in every career, which an ardent 
mind sprinss forward to attain : to warriors, it is ^lory : 
to men of uought, liberty ; and to men of sensibility, 
it iia God. 

These movements of enthusiasm must not be extin 



is great and good in one career, to what is equally so 
in another ; it should moderate ambition by glory, and 
liberty by virtue : it should direct knowledge by tes^ 
soning, and submit reasoning to humanity : and assem- 
ble m the same focus all that is usefnl in nature, great 
and good in sentiments, and the most efHcacious facul- 
ties, in order to combine all the powers of the mind 
instead of reducing it to the necessity of combating its 
own devf'.lopmei^ts ; to chain down a passion not by 
virtue, but by a contrary passion ; to oppose evil to 
evil, when all might be united, all might be reduced to 
perfect harmony by the single sentiment of morality. 

What an inestimable gift of heaven is morality ! It 
is through this blessing that we are enabled to under- 
stand and appreciate the beauties of nature ; it is that 
alone which adds stability to the gifts of life. \V hat 
we admire in great men, is always virtue in the form of 
glory ; it is true that many have been guilty of criminal 
actions ; and mediocrity, which confounds eyery thing, 
is persuaded that the destiny of a man of genius is illus- 
trated even by the crimes he commits : bnt if we. were 
to examine into the cause of our admiration, we should 
always perceive that it was the moral from which it 
was derived. But from the imperfections to which 
human nature is condemned, great and senerous quali- 
ties are too apt to make us forget any dreadful exces- 
ses, provided the character or grandeur still remains 
impressed upon the person guilty of those excesses ; if 
the virtues are felt through the passions ; and if, in 
short, weifeel that we may confide in those extraordi- 
nary men who, often blamed and often feared, are nev- 
ertheless faithful to some noble ideas, and were never 
known to betray misfortune or retire from danger. Yes, 
I dare maintain, that all is moraUty in the sources of 
enthusiasm; military courage is the sacrifice of self; 
the love of glory is the exalted thirst after esteem ; and 
the exercise of great faculties in the happiness of the 
human species ; for it is only in domg good that thoughts 
find a sufficient space for action. 

Let us call to mind all the illustrious names which 
have been transmitted to us through revolving centu- 
ries : and we shall find that there is not a single char- 
acter, of which history does not record at least one 
virtue. Morality and knowledge are mutually useful 
to each other ; the more our thoughts are elevated, the 
more shame we feel for having been made to believe 
that there could exist any wisdom in what was immo- 
ral, or a grandeur in those resolutions of which wisdom 
was not the object. When the circle of relations is 
enlarged,- morality becomes a talent, and then a genius, 
and afterwards the sublimity of reason and character. 
Doubtless, no one can promise himself to walk in this 
noble career without stumbling : but what every man 
owes to himself, and to the human species, is to direct 
in the best manner the means in his power, and to in- 
voke all those of others, in order to repeat to mankind, 
that the depth of reason and profundity of morality are 
two quaUties that are inseparable ; and that, so far from 
being obliged by destiny to make a choice betwixt 
genius and virtue, those talents which venture forth 
without his guide, are successively •overturned in a 
thousand different ways. Neither is it true, that moral- 
ity is more steady and lasting among men of httle 
knowledge : probity, unaccompanied by superior tal- 
ents, may suffice to direct men in the ordinary offices 
of life ; but in places of eminence, real knowledge is 
the surest guarantee of morality. We are generally 
deceived with regard to the wisdom of great and poli- 
tical conceptions : can the art of deceiving be called 
wisdom 1 or the art of tormenting individuals and na* 
tions ] Can it be called wisdom 
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▼irtue, and knows bow to pot it into practice ; to 
whom truth is the power of government, and generosi- 
ty bis main strength. In this light the ereat men of 
antiquity are described : they ennobled, they elevated 
the nation, who were desirous of following their exam- 
ple, and their contemporaries trusted in virtue : these 
are the signs by which a tra ascendant wisdom is to be 
known, the formation of which demands the most im- 
portant of all combinations, namely, that of knowledge 
and morality. 

r Ii has been my wish to comprise in this work every. 

I motive that can inspire a love for the progress of know- 

' led^e : to give convincing proofs of what is necessary 
to mat progress ; and, of course, to engage every vir- 
tuous mind to direct towards it that irresistible force, 
the source of which is to be found in moral nature, as 
the principles of motion are contained in physical nature. 
Nevertheless, I must own that in every page of this 
work, where there appears that love of philosophy and 
liberty, which neither their friends nor their enemies 
have been able to stifle in my bosom, I tremble through 
fear, lest an unjust and perfidious interpretation should 
represent me as indifferent to those crimes which I de- 
test, and those" misfortunes which I have alleviated with 
all the power that could belong to a mind void of cun- 
ning, and a heart without disguise. Some can brave 
malevolence, while others oppose calumny with indif- 
ference or disdain ; but for myself, I cannot boast of 
•uch courage : I cannot say to those who accuse me 
unjustly, that they do not disturb the tranquillity of my 
life. No, I cannot say it ; and whether I disarm or 
excite injustice by thus avowing its power over my 
happiness, I shall not affect* a strength of mind which 
every day of my life would tend to contradict. I can- 
not comprehend what kind of characters those have re- 
ceived from heaven, who have no desire for the suffrage 
of mankind ; whose hearts are not dilated by a look of 
benevolence ; and who, when vexed by hatred 
and injustice, are not long before they can ac- 
quire sufficient strength of mind to treat it with con- 
tempt. 

Nevertheless, this weakness of heart ought not to 
divert the judgment which is carried to general ob- 
jects : we must brave the pain to which we expose 
ourselves in expressing them. Man can never usefully 
develop any principle of which they are not entirely 
persuaded themselves. The opinions which we would 
wish to sustain against our better judgment, cannot be 
examined by analysis, nor animated by expression : 
the more natural the reason, the more incapable it is of 
supporting itself when the prop of conviction is want- 
ing. We should then, if it were possible, divest our- 
selves of those painful fears which destroy the independ- 
ence of meditation, and confide our lives to morality, 
our happiness to those we love, and our thoughts to 
time— to time which is ever the faithful ally 'to con- 
fcience and truth. 

What a melancholy appeal, nevertheless, for those 
Bunds who stand in need of obtaining each day the 
coiMtant approbation of those who surround them! 
Ah ! how happy were they ten years back, when enter-' 
ing into the world relying with full confidence on their 
6wn strength, on the friendship that was offered them, 
»nd on life itself, which had not as yet belied its pro- 
mises ; — they did not then meet witii parties of injus- 
tice, envenomed hstred, nor rivals, nor jealousy ; all 
then was delirium and hope ! But in ten years after, 
the route of existence is already traced out ; the opinions 
which have appeared, have jostled against interest, pas- 
gions, and sentiments ; and reason and thought, intimi- 
dated by the tumult, no longer dare to force themselves 
into the presence of those irritated judges. Is ft pos- 
MifJl0 that the imagw&tioa can resist the crowd of pain- 

iitl neoUecthaa which kj siege to it every moment 1 



Reflection, it is true, may predominate ; but I raacb 
fear it will be impossible to preserve that cfaanracter of 
youth when the heart is ever open to friendship, and 
the amiable candor of a mind that has never known 
disappointment, which gives a gloss to style, however 
imperfect it may be, l^ the sensibility and confidence 
of the expressions 

I, however, present this book, such as it is, to ths 
public : when one has ceased to be unknown, it is bet- 
ter to give a true idea of oneself, than to trust zo tbs 
perfidious hazard of calumnious inventions. But it 
mav be that one might wish, even at the expense of the 
rexnaining half of life, one had never entered the career 
of letters, and the publicity by which one is followed ! 
How delightful are the fii^t steps that are taken in the 
hopes of acquiring reputation ; what satisfaction to 
hear our name recited, to obtam a rank in opinioD, to 
be distinguished among the multitude! But alas! 
when we are arrived at this envied height ; what terror 
takes possession of the mind, what a frightful solitude 
surrounds us ! We then veish, but in vain, to re-enter 
our wonted associations : bu^ the time is past. Nothing 
is so easy as to lose the small portion of fame we may 
have acquired ; but it is not so easy a matter to obtain 
that benevolent reception which is accorded with plea- 
snre to an obscure individual. 

Of how much importance is the first impulse givfio 
to our destiny, as on that depends the happiness of o<ir 
lives ! It is to no purpose that tastes are modified, iiw 
clipations are changed as well as characters : we arft 
then forced to remain the same, because it is believed 
that we arc so. What then remains, but to obtain new 
successes, since we are still hated for those that are 
past 1 wc are condemned to drag the chain of recollec- 
tion of our first years, of the judgment which has been 
passed upon us, and, in fine, of our existence, — not 
such as it is in reality, but such as it is supposed to be. 

Oh ! life of misery ! of tenfold misery f which per- 
haps drives from us beings whom we should have 
loved, and who might have attached themselves to us, 
had not those affections which are nourished by serenity 
and silence, been frightened away by vain reports! 
And yet we are compelled to follow tfajs course of life, 
such as it is formed, since the first lines have been 
traced out by the imprudence of youth, and to try t» 
find in those affections which still remain, and in the 
pleasures of thought, al)alm to heal thd wounds of the 
heart. 

I am fully sensible how much I subject myself to 
blame for thus mixing the affections of the heart with 
the general ideas contained in this work : but it is im- 
possible to separate the ideas from the sentiments : the 
affections incite us to reflection : the affections alone 
can give a rapid and profound penetration to the mind. 
Our opinions on every subject are modified by our af- 
fections. Such a work pleases, because it is analogoue 
to some misfortunes we have ourselves experienced, Of 
recalls to the mind some recollection that steals iihper- 
ceptibly on our attention. But above all, some writings 
are admired, because they move every moral power. 
But cold and phlegmatic characters only wish to be 
presented with the discoveries of reason, without join- 
ing those movements of regret and those wanderings 
of reflection, which can never excite the smallest inter* 
est in them. I resign myself to their criticism : for 
how is it possible I can avoid it 1 By what means cail 
a distinction be made betwixt the talents and the mind? 
How can we set aside what we feel, when we trace 
what we think? how impose silence on those senti- 
ments which live in us, without losing any of the ideas 
which those sentiments have inspired ? What kind of 
writings would result from these continual combats t 
Had we not bellei ^\eVd to all lbs faults which tea^ 
aiiae from lYie Vneg;a!\anX\ea oi i»:oqx«\ 
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TO HIS HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ROYAL OF SWEDEN. 



Stockholm, Djecbmbib, 1812. 

AdT LOBD, 

I wrote these Reflections on Saicide, at a time when 
misfortune rendered the solace of meditation necessary 
xo sustain me. Near you, my lord, my troubles have 
iH>en alleviated ; my children and I, like the shep- 
herds of Arabia, when they see a storm approaching, 
have sought shelter in the shade of the laurel. You, 
my lord, have ever considered death only in the light of 
devotion to your country ; your mind has never been 
touched by Uie mortification which sometimes afflicts 
those who believe themselves useless upon earth. But 
to your superior mind no philosophical subject is 
strange ; and your views are taken from so great an 
elevation that nothing can escape you. I have ever un- 
til now dedicated my works to the memory of my fa- 
ther but I have requested of you, my lord, the honor of 
doing you homage, because your public life is an exhibi- 
tion to the world of sterling virtues which alone de- 
serve the admiration of reflecting minds. 

Intrepidity personally distinguishes you amidst the 
brave ; but this intrepidity is directed by a feeling not 
lestf sublime ; the blood of the warrior, the tears of the 
poor, even the cares of the unfortunate are objects of 
your watchful humanity. You dread the sufferings of 
your fellow creatures, and the exalted station in which 
you are placed will never be able to banish sympathy 
from your heart. A Frenchman said of you, my lord, 
that to * the chivalry of republicanism yon united the 
<;hivalry of royalty :' in truth generosity, in whatever 
manner it can be.displayedi appe^urs to be natural to 



' In your intercourse with the worid, you never inw 
pose restraint, by factitious formality, upon the minds 
of those who siirround . you. Yon might, if I may be 
allowed the expression, gain the hearts of a whole na- 
tion, one by one, if each individual of which it is com- 
posed, had but the happiness of a few minutes' conver- 
sation with you ; combined with this afllability, so full 
of grace, your manly energy attaches to you all heroic 
characters. 

The Swedish nation, formerly' so celebrated for its 
exploits, and which still preserves its early reputation, 
cherishes in you the presage of its glory. You respect 
the rights of this nation, both from inclination and du- 
ty ; and we have beheld you under many trying cir- 
cumstances, as firm in supporting the constitutional 
barriers, as others are impatient of their restraint. 

Duty never seems io you a restraint, but a support ; 
and it is thus that your habitual deference for the expe- 
rienced wisdom of the king gives a new lustre to the 
power he confides to you. 

Pursue, my lord, the career which offers to you so 
fine a futurity, and you wiU teach the world anew, what 
it seems to have forgotten, that the most enlightened 
wisdom sheds a glory on morality, and that the greatest 
heroes, fax from despising, believe themselves superior 
to their fellow-men, only by the sacrifices which they 
make to them. 

I am with respect, my lord, 

Your royal highness* 
most humble, and obedient servant, 

Neckbb. 
Baroness de Stael-Uolstfiii, 
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I woold impart consolation to the afflicted ; the 
children of prosperity are instnicted by their own ex- 
perience only, and to them general reflections on most 
•objects appear useless : but it is not thus with the 
wretched; reflection is their best asylum, since »epa- 
rated by adversity from the distractions of the world, 
they fly to self-examination, and endeavor, like the 
invalid on the couch of pain, to find every alleviation 
of suffering. 

Excess of misery gives birth to the idea of suicide, 
and this subject cannot be too thoroughly investigated : 
it involves uie whole moral organization of man, I will 
endeavor to throw some new light upon the motives 
whiqh lead to this action, as well as on those which 
prevent its perpetration I will examine the subject with- 
out prejudice or pride. We oug^t not to be offended 
with those who are so wretched as to be unable to sup- 
port the burden of existence, nor should we applaud 
those who sink under its weight, since, to sustain it, 
would be a greater proof of their moral strength.* 

The opponents of suicide, feeling themselves on the 
ground of duty and reason, too often employ, in sup- 
port of their arguments, an intolerate manner, offensive 
to their adversaries ; and also frequently mingle un- 
just invective against enthusiasm, generally, with their 
well-merited reprobation of an unjustifiable action. It 
appears to me, on the contrary, that we can easily de- 
monstrate from the principles themselves of true en- 
thusiasm, or, in other words, from the love of pure mo- 
tility, how {ax resignation tp destiny is superior to re- 
bellion against it. 

I propose to present the question of suicide in three 
diffeorent points of view : I shall first examine, ' what 
is the influence of suffering on the mind ;' secondly, I 
■hall show, * what are the laws which the Christian re- 
UgioQ imposes on us in relation to suicide ;' and third- 
Wj, 1 shall consider * in what consists the greatest moral 
dignity of man in this world.' 



SECTION I. 

WBAT. Ifl^ TRY INTLirBNOI OF SUFFSBINO ON THB 

MIND 1 

% 

< . * \^^ cannot dissemble that there is in the effect of 
• IJmprassions, produced by grief as much difference be- 

' ' * /// /»r irort *On the InHuenee of the Passions' I have ap- 

gaaded auidde. MDd I have ever eiace repented of that Inconwd- 

J!S^t^!^^°- i^f^^fben in all the pride and vivacHy of 

wgrxw/^y bntafwtat uaeiaUfe, without the hope of im. 



tween individuals, as can exist relatively with gtmv^ 
and character. Not only the circumstances, but the 
manner of feeling them, differ so essentially, that peo* 
pie otherwise estimable may misunderstand each other 
in this respect ; and yet, of all the limits of the onder- 
standing, the most grevious is that which preveitts ua 
from comprehending one another. 

It appears to me that happiness consists in a destiny 
harmonizing with our faculties. Our desires are the 
offspring of the moment, and often are of fatal conse- 
quence to us ; but our faculties are permanent, and 
tpeir necessities are unceasing : hence the conquest of 
the world may have been as necessary to AlexandeTt 
as the possession of a cottage to a shepherd. It does net 
follow, however, that the human race should have sen- 
ed but as nourishment to the gigantic faculties of Alex- 
ander ; but it may be admitted that, accoiding to the 
constitution of his nature, there were no other means 
of happiness for him. 

A capacity to love, an activity of mind, a Tihie at- 
tached to opinion, are the sources of happiness to somo 
and altogether productive of infelicity to others. The 
inflexible law of duty is the same for all, but moral 
strength is purely individual ; and in forming an opinion' 
of the happiness or unhappiness of those who are con- 
stituted differently from' ourselves, a profound know- 
ledge of the human heart is essential to the philosophi- 
cal and just conclusion. 

It appears to me then that we should never dispute 
the feelings of others ; counsel can only oporate ou 
conduct, Uie laws of religion and virtue providing alike 
for all situations ; but the causes of misery, and its in- 
tensity, vary equally with circumstances and individn- 
als. We might as well attempt to count the waves of 
the sea, as to analyze the combinations of destiny and 
character. Conscience alone exists within us as a 
pure and unchangeable being, firom whom we can all 
obtain what we sfi most need, the repose of the sooL 
The greater part of men resemble each othiur, not ao 
much in their actions as in their powerS) and no one 
capable of reflection will deny, that, in committing sins 
against morality, we always feel we«might have avoid** 
ed them. If then we admit that it is part of our eou- 
dition here to endure aflliction, we cannot excuse our- 
selves, either by the weight of this affliction, or by the 
acuteness of the felling which it produces. We all 
have within us the means of performing our duty ; and 
what is most wonderful in moral as well as in physical 
nature, is, bow e(\yia\\^ axv<\ \xxii'««tM^'j "MYaxSati^Mti^. 
sary to \ia ia d\Blui^>«^> viVo^ib ntVoX V» vs^wAnsiraa ^^ 
I d^versi&ed in & iViOUAand 'v?a:i%> 
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Physical and moral pain are one and the same thing 
in their efiect upon the mind ; for corporeal and mental 
affliction are both productive of pain ; 'but the one de- 
atroys the body, while the other regenerates the soul. 

It is not enough to believe with the stoics that ' pain 
is not an evil ;' to submit to it with resignation, we 
must be convinced that it is a. blessing. The least 
evil would be insupportable, if we considered it as 
purely accidental ; individual irritability governing sen- 
sibility, there would be no more justice in blaming him 
who should destroy himself on account of the prick of 
a pin, than for an attack of the gout ; for some slight 
<iifficulty, than for a real calamity. , The smallest sen- 
sation of pain may excite rebellious dispositions in the 
mind, if it tend not towards its perfection ; for there is 
more injustice in a light evil, if unnecessary, than in 
the heaviest affliction, if it have a noble end in view. 

It is not necessary here to recur to the grand meta- 
physical question of the origin of evil, in the discussion 
^of which philosophers have so vainly interested them- 
selves. We can have no conception of free-will with- 
out admitting the possibility of evil ; we can have no 
conception of virtue without free-will ; nor of life eter- 
zial, without virtue ;-^this chain, the first link of which 
■ms, at the same time, incomprehensible and indispensa- 
ble, ought to be considered as the condition of our 
laeing. If reflection and feeling lead us to believe that 
Chore is ever, in the ways of providence, a latent or ap- 
2>af<ent justice, we cannot consider suffering as either 
■mccidental or arbitrary. If we believe that the deity 
•could endow us with unlimited faculties ok powers, and 
^at the infinite were thus transferable, we should have 
•«8 much right to complain of some happiness withheld, 
•ss of some trouble imposed. Why should not man as 
^ell be incensed at not having always existed, as that 
\ie must cease to exist 1 In short, on what ground do 
liis complaints rest 1 Is it against the system of the 
universe that he rebels, or against the part allotted to 
^m in a system, subject to immutable laws? Afflic- 
tion is one of the essential elements of the means of 
happiness ; and it is impossible to form a conception 
of the one without the other. The vivacity of our de- 
sires is always in proportion to the difficulties with 
which they have to contend ; the height of our enjoy- 
ments, to the fear of losing them ; the strength of our 
affections, to the dangers which menace the objects of 
our regard. In a word, the Gordian knot of pleasure 
and of pain can only be severed by the stroke thai ter- 
minates existence. Let us submit, say the unfortunate, 
to the balance of good and evil which belongs to the 
ordinary course of events ; but when we are treated as 
enemies by destiny we have a right to endeavor to 
escape its malignity : and yet the regulator which de- 
termines the result • of this balance is entirely within 
ourselves : the same sort of life, which reduces one to 
despair, would filt another with joy, who is placed in a 
sphere of less elevated hopes. This reflection is not 
incompatible with what I have said as to the respect 
we owe to the various modes of feeling : without doubt, 
the happiness of one may not accord with the character 
of another ; but resignation belongs equally to all. If 
there are in physical nature two opposite powers, im- 
pulse and gravity, which are the causes of the motion 
of the earth, it may also be asserted that the desire of 
action, and the necessity of submission, volition, and 
resignation, are the two poles of moral being, and that 
the equilibrium of reason is only to be found between 
tliem. 

The greater part of men can scarcely comprehend 
more than two powers in life, destiny, and their own 
will, which is or itself, they believe, sufficient to influ- 
ence destiny; and hence the general transition from 
irritation to pride. When they are in a state of irrita- 
tion, they inveigh against destinyt as children beat tho 
tabJe against which they hurt themselves ; and when 
ibe/ are satiaSed with the events of lifo, thev attrib\il« 



them entirely to themselves, deriving a degree of com* 
placency from the means they have employed to direct 
them, and considering these means as the only sourct 
of their felicity. Both these modes of judging art 
erroneous. 

The will of man acts commonly, it is true, in con? 
cunencie with destiny; but when this destiny is tht 
result of necessity, that is to say, when it is unalterable, 
it becomes the manifestation of the designs of providence 
towards its. A man of genius has observed that * neces- 
sity invigorates.' We must rise to a great elevation of 
thought to adopt this expression in its full Extent ; but 
it is certain that we should always have a sort of re- 
spect for destiny. It is a power which, sooner or 
later, unforeseen or anticipated, seizes on a certain 
epoch of life and determines the course of it ; but far 
from destiny being blind, as we are pleased to imagine 
it, we have reason to believe that it comprehends ut 
thoroughly, for it scarcely ever fails to assail our in- 
most weaknesses. It is the secret tribunal which pro- 
nounces judgment onus, and when it may appear unjust, 
perhaps we alone can tell what it would intend and 
what it would exact. 

There is no doubt of our coming forth, sensibly im- 
proved, from the trials of adversity, when we submit to - 
them with a becoming fortitude. The greatest faculties 
of the soul .are developed only by simering, and this 
purification of ourselves restores us, after a time, to 
happiness ; for the circle closes up again, and carries us - 
back to those days of innocence which preceded oar 
faults. We then abandon virtue when we fly to suicide 
as a refuge from misfortune ; wc reject the enjoyments 
that virtue would bestow by enabling us to triumph 
over our distresses. The disciples of Plato said that 
* the soul had need of a certain period of sojournment 
upon earth to become puriflcd from guilty passions.' 
We should, in fact, believe that the end of Ufe is pro- 
perly to renounce .it. Physical nature accompiishet 
this work by destruction, and moral nature by sacrifice. 
Human existence, rightly conceived, is but the abdica- 
tion of personality to gain admission into universal or- 
der. Children only comprehend themselves, ^ung 
people each other and the friends who are a part of 
themselves ; but when the presages of decay appear, 
we must seek consolation in general reflections, or 
abandon ourselves to all the terrors which the latter 
part of life presents; for the unfortunate or fortunate 
circumstances of each individual are of little conse- 
quence in comparison with the inflexible laws of na- 
ture. Old age and death, much more than our peculiar 
distresses, should fill us with despair ; but we readily 
submit to an universal condition, and yet rebel against 
our own portion, without reflectrnf that the universal 
condition is found in each lot, and that the distinction 
is more apparent than real. 

In treating of the moral dignity of man, I shall 
strenuously insist upon the difference which exists 
between suicide and self-devotion, that is to say, be- 
tween the sacrifice of ourselves to others, or which is 
the same thing, to virtue ; and the renunciation of ex- 
istence because it is a burden to us. The motives 
which lead to this act change entirely the nature of it j 
for when we abdicate life in order to do good to others, 
we immolate, if I may use the expression, our body to 
our soul, whilst, when we destroy ourselves from im- 
patience under misfortune, we sacrifice almost always 
our conscience to our passions. 

It is nevertheless wronff to contend that suicide is 
an act of cowardice : this strained assertion never 
convinced tiny one ; hut we ought here to distinguish 
between courage and fortitude. The act of suicide im- 
plies contempt of death, but to be unable to endure 
suffering shows a waxvt o{ fet\.\Joiv4A, ^.«^\ft.% <s^ 
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cossfally endeavored to destroy themselves have not 
renewed the attempt, because there is in suicide, as in 
every eitravagant act of the will, a pertain degree of 
folly, which is appeased when it nearly accomplishes 
the end it had in view. Unhappiness is scarcely ever 
absolute ; its associations with our recollections or our 
iiopes, often constitutes the greater part of it ; and when 
we experience a lively check, our affliction frequently 
presents itself to our imagination under a very diflerent 
iispectt 

Observe, after a period of ten years, a person who 
haet feiustained some great privation, of whatever nature 
it may be^ and you will find that he suffers and enjoys 
from dther causes than those from which ten years ago 
his misery was derived. It does not, therefore, 
follow that he is restored to happiness ; but hope 
and fear have' changed their course in him ; and of 
the activity of these two passions moral life is com- 
posed. 

There is one cause of suicide which interests the 
hearts of most women : it is love. The spell of this 
passion is no doubt the principal cause of the errors we 
commit in our judgment oi) the question of self-destruc- 
tion. We are willing that love should subjugate the high- 
est powers of the soul, and that nothing should be be- 
yond his empire. All sorts of enthusiasm having en- 
countered the attacks of mocking incredulity, romances 
have still maintained the delusion of sentiment in those 
countries of the world, to which good faith has retired : 
but of all the miselries of lovo there is but one^ it ap- 
pears to mci which should subdue the energy of the 
soul ; it is the death of the object we love and by whom 
we are beloved. 

An inward horror pervades our nature when the 
heart with which our existence was blended rests cold 
in the toiiib. This affliction, the only one perhaps 
which surpasses the strength god has given us to resist 
sunering, has nevertheless been considered by several 
moralists as easier to be supported than those in which 
offended pride is in any respect mingled. In fact, in 
the misery which is produced by the infidelity of the 
object of our love, though the heart receives the wound, 
self-love instills its poisons. Without doubt also, a 
sentiment nobler than self-love rends our hearts when 
we ate obliged to relinquish the esteem we had con- 
ceived for me first object of our affections ; when there 
remains no more of an enthusiasm so profound^ than 
the remembrance of the delusive appearances which 
gave birth to it. We must, however, in strictness 
urge, that, in an intimate and sincere union, such as 
ought to exist between true and pure beings, from the 
moment that either is unfaithful, ot that either has de- 
ceived, he becomes unworthy of the sentiment he had 
inspired. I do not wish by this reasoning to imitate those 
pedants who reduce the troubles of life to syllogisms. 
We suffer in a thousand ways, we suffer from various, 
opposite and contending feelings ; and no one has a 
right to contest the causes of our miseries : but in all 
the sufferings of the soul, in which self-love has its 
share, it is as unwise as reprehensible to seek our own 
destruction : for all that partakes of vanity is neces- 
sarily fleeting and we must not accord to that which is 
fleeting the right to precipitate us into eternity. 

A misfortune entirely free from all emotion of pride 
is then the only one which should lead to suicide ; but 
for the very reason that such a misfortune originates 
entirely in sensibility, religion can deprive it of its bit- 
terness. Providence, which desires not that the wounds 
of the human soul should be without a cure, brings re- 
lief to him whom he has afflicted beyond hh strength. 
Often, at such a time, the wings of the angel of peace 
overshadow our dejected heads, and who can say that 
this angel is not the very object of our regret 1 who can 
say that, touched bv our tears, it has not obtained from 
Aeavea the power of watching over us ? 
TJm peioB of BennbiUtyy which self-love embitters, 



are necessarily moderated by time ; «id those of an ai> 
fecting nature, without any mixture of the emotion of 
pride, inspire a teligious disposition, which leads the 
soul to resignation. The most frequent c^usqs of sui' 
cide in modem times are ruin and dishonor. A reverse 
of fortune, as society is constituted, produces a most 
acute unhappiness, which multiplies itself in a thousand 
different ways. The most cruel of all, however, is the 
loss of the rank we occupied in the world. Imagina- 
tion has as much to do with the past, as with the fii- 
ture, and we form with our possessions an alliance, 
whose rupture is most grievous ; but, after a time-, a 
new situation presents a new perspective to almost all 
men. Happiness is so composed of relative sensations, 
that it is not things in themselves, but their connection 
with yesterday and to-morrow, which affects the ima- 
gination. If destiny or the menaces of a tyrant have 
led a man to apprehend a certain degree of unhappi- 
ness, and he learns that he is to be spared the half of 
what he dreaded, his impressions will be very different 
from those he vvould have experienced, if he had not 
suffered so great a terror. Destiny has almost always 
much to do in the composition of our miseries ; we 
may say that he also sometimes repents as well as 
other sovereigns of causing too much evil. 

Opinion exercises over most individuals a degree of 
influence whose power it is difficult to diminish : the 
wordsi ' I am dishonored,' affect the whole mind of a 
social being, and it is not possible to avoid pitying him 
who sinks under the weight of this misfortune ; for, 
since he feels it so bitterly, it is, in all probability, tin- 
merited : but yet we must range the causes of dishonor 
in two principal classes ; those which are derived from 
faults with which our conscience reproaches us ; and 
those which originate in involuntary error and are in 
no wise criminal. 

Repentance is necessarily connected with our ideas 
of divine justice, for if we did not regulate our actions 
by this supreme standard of equity, we should experi- 
ence in life nothing but discontent. We must con- 
sider existence in two points of view ; either as a game, 
the gain or loss of which consists in the advantages of 
this world ; or as a noviciate for immortality. If we 
regard it as a game, we shall be able to trace in our 
own conduct only the consequences of true or false rea- 
soning ; if we have the life to come in view, it is in- 
tention only to which our conscience clings. The knan 
whose views are limited to the interests of this world 
may suffer discontent, but repentance belongs only to 
the religious man ; and being such, he necessarily feels 
that expiation is the first duty, and that conscience 
commands us to endure the consequences of our trans- 
gressions, to the end that we may repair them, if possi- 
ble, by doing good. Merited dishonor is then, to the 
religious man, a just punishment, from which he be- 
lieves he has no right to fly ; for, although, among hu- 
man actions, there may be many more perverse than 
suicide, there is not one which seems so formally to 
deprive us of the protection of god. 

Our passions lead us to many culpable actions which 
have happiness for their end ; but, in suicide, there ie 
a renunciation of all succor from above, that cannot bo 
reconciled with any pious disposition. 

He who is truly affected by repentance will exclaim^ 
with the prodigal son : < I will arise, and go to my 
father, and will say unto him, father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and before thee, and am no moie worthy 
to be called thy son.' With this affecting resignation 
would a religious being express himself, for the more 
criminal he believes himself to be, the less would he 
arrogate to himself the right to quit life, since he hae 
not used the gift as the bestower of it exacts. As for 
those guilty beings who do not believe in a future exists 
ence, and who have lost their consequence in this world, 
suicide, accordxTig Xo \)Mivi 'tQaiXvaet o^ \)oi.vJ*JcxQ,»\«A Titt^ 
other incorvvemence ^i»ii ta d^e^fne >^«knv oS. VcaXa^i^ 
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the tisstie of circumstancet of which his individoal his- 
tory is composed. Existence is in itself a marvelous 
thing ; the happiness of the savage is derived from it 
alone ; sick people often pray for nothing else ; ihtt 
prisoner conniders liberty ss the supreme good ; the 
blind. man would willingly give all he possessed for the 
blessing of sight ; the climates of the south, which give 
life to colors, and'develop perfumes, produce an undo- 
finable impression ; the consolations of philosophy have 
less empire over us than the enjoyments we derive from 
the spectacle of heaven and earth. Among our means 
of hs^piness then the power of reflection is most valua- 
ble. We are so contracted in ourselves, so many things 
agitate and wound us, that we have constantly need to 
plunge into this boundless sea of thoughts, where we 
must, as in the Styx, become invulnerable, or altogether 
resigned. 

• ]So one will venture to say that we can endure every 
calamity we are subjected to in this worid, nor will any 
one dare to place such confidence in his own strength 
as to make this assertion. There are but few beinjjs 
endowed with such superior faculties that despair hus 
not reached them more than once ; and life appears 
but as a protracted shipwreck, the fragments of whi<;b 
are friendship, love and glory. The borders of iho 
stream of time are covered with them ; but if we have 
preserved the internal harmony of the soul, we may 
yet hold communion with the works of the deity. 

The mercy of heaven, the stillness of death, th« 
beauty of the universe, which was not designed to show 
man his own insignificance, but as an earnest of better 
days ; some noble thoughts, always the same ; are like 
the harmony of creation, and restore us to tranquillity 
when we are accustomed to comprehend them. From 
these sources the hero and the poet draw their inspira^ 
tions ; why then would not some drops from the cup, 
which elevates them above humanity, be salutary foj 

ain 

We accuse destiny of malignity because its blows 
are always aimed at the tenderest part of us. This is 
not attributable to the malignity of destiny but to the 
impetuosity of our desires, which precipitate? us 
against the obstacles we encounter, as we run deeper 
upon the sword of our adversary in the ardor of com^ 
bat: and besides^ the instruction we should receive 
from misfortune necessarily applies to that part of our 
character which stands most in need of reproof. We 
cannot admit the belief of a god without supposing 
that he directs destiny in its influence upon men: we 
cannot then consider this destiny as a blind power ; it 
remains to be considered whether he who governs it 
has given to man the liberty of submitting to or flying 
from it. I shall examine this in the second part of 
these reflections. 



chances that might yet remain for them« and each in- 
dividual can estimate these chances as he chooses, from 
his calculation of probabilities. 

I believe we may aflirm that unmerited dishonor is 
never of long duration. The influence of truth on the 
public is such, that patience only is requisite to restore 
us to our station. Time has something sacred in it, 
and seems to act independently of the events it em- 
braces. It is a support for the weak and unfortunate, 
and, in fact, is one of those mysterious ways by which 
the deity manifests himself to us. The world, which 
is in most respects so different a thing from the indi- 
vidual, the world, which is a sensible being, although 
composed of so many stupid ones, the world, which is 
liberal, although follies without number are committed 
by those who make a part of it, the world always con- 
cludes by returning to justice, as soon as predominating 
wad momentary circumstances have disappeared. ' In 
patience possess 7e your souls,' says the gospel, and 
l^is counsel of piety is also that of reason. When we 
reflect on the holy writings, we find in them an admi- 
rable combination of the best precepts for conducting 
ourselves with success in this world, and often aUo the 
best means «f obtaining it. Physical suffering, incura- 
ble infirmity, in short, all such miseries as are insepara- 
ble from corporeal existence, would seem to constitute 
one of the most plausible causes of suicide ; and yet, 
ecavcely ever, particularly among the modems, does 
this species of misery occasion it. Miseries which are 
in the ordinary course of events may overcome us, but 
do not excite us to rebel against our condition. It is 
essential that irritation should be mingled with our feel- 
ings before we can be enraged against destiny, and 
wish to liberate ourselves from its evils, or revenge our- 
selves against it, as an oppressor. There is a singular 
kind of error in the manner in which most men con- 
sider their destiny. This error has so much influence 
on the impressions of the mind, that we cannot too of- 
ten contemplate it under its various aspects. Indeed, a 
community of suffering is sufficient to make us resigned 
to the most distressing events, and we find injustice 
only in those afldictions which are peculiarly our own. 
And yet, are not these varieties, as well as these re- 
semblances, for the most part counterbalanced 1 and 
.are they not all^ I repeat it, equally comprised in the 
laws of nature 1 I shall not dwell upon the common 
consolations that may be derived from the hope of a 
change in our circumstances ; there are some aflfiictions 
which are not susceptiblie of this sort of comfort : but 
I believe we may boldly affirm, that all who have re- 
sorted to an active and steady employment have found 
aix alleviation of their distress. There is an object in 
all occupations, and it is an object that man constantly 
requires. Our faculties devour us, like the vulture of 
Prometheus, when they have no external cause of ac- 
tion, and employment exercises and directs these facul- 
ties : in short, when we possess imagination, and most 
pe(^le in sorrow have a great deal, we can always find 
renovated pleasure in the master-pieces of the human 
mind, either as amateurs or artists. A celebrated wo- 
man has remarked that < ennui is mingled in all our dis- 
tresses,' and this reflection is full of profundity. True 
ennui, that of active minds, is the absence of all inter- 
est in what surrounds us, combined with faculties, 
which render this interest essential to us ; it is thirst 
without the possibility of quenching it. Tantalus is a 
just image of the soul in this state. Occupation gives . 
a zest to existence, and the fine arts contain, at the same 
time, the originality of particular objects, and the grand- 
eur of universal ideas. They preserve our relation with 
nature ; we might love her without the aid of these 
charming mediators, but they teach us the better to ap- 
preciate her. 

We mast not cfisdaio, in whatever misery we may Yxa 
plunged, the primitive mfia of our creator, life at^d iia- 
Aiw. A social being pUcea too much importance upon 



SECTION II. 

■ 

WHAT AKI THE LAWS WHICH THI CHRISTIAN RKM- 
OION IMP08K8 ON V8, IN BBLATION TO SUICIDE 1 

When the ancient man of sorrows. Job, was stricken 
with every evil, when he had lost his fortune and bis 
children, and when frightful physical aflfUctions made 
him suffer a thousand deaths, his wife advised him to 
renounce life. * Curse god,* said she, *and die/ — 
* What,' replied he, * I have received good at the hand 
of god, and shall I net receive evil V And in whatso- 
ever depth of depair he was plunged, he was resigned 
to bis fate, and his patience was rewarded. It is sup- 
posed that Job preceded Moses ; ho -^xisted, at least. 
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as Samson and the Maccabees, who devoted them- 
selves to death, to accomplish a design they believed to 
be noble and salatary ; but in no part do we find ex- 
amples of suicide, of which disgust to life or its troubles 
is the only cause ; in no part has that species of suicide, 
which is only a desertion from destiny, l^een considered 
as possible. It has been frequently asserted, that there 
is no passage in the gospel which indicates a formal 
disapprobation of this act. Jesus Christ, in his dis- 
courses, rather ascends to the principles of action than 
enters into a particular application of the law ; but is it 
not enough, that the general spirit of the gospel tends 
to hallow resignation f 

* Blessed are they that mourn,' said Jesus Christ, 

* for thay shall be comforted. If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, . and take up his cross 
and follow me. Blessed are ye, when men shall revile 
yoQ, and persecute you, for my sake.' Jesus Christ 
every where announces that his mission is, to teach 
man that the design of misfortune is the purification of 
the eoul, and that celestial happiness is obtained by 
pious endurance of our miseries on earth. The inter- 
pretation of the doubtful meaning of affliction, is the 
special intention of the doctrine of Jesus Christ. 

We find many good things respecting social morality 
in the Hebrew prophets and in the Pagan philosophers ; 
but it was to teach charity, patience, and faith, that 
Jesus Christ descended upon earth ; and these three 
virtues all alike tend to the relief of the unhappy. 
The first, charity, teaches us our duty towards them ; 
the second, patience, teaches them to what consola- 
tions they ought to have recourse, and the third faith, 
announces to them their recompense. Most of the 
precepts of the gospel would want foundation if suicide 
were permitted ; for, firom misfortune we learn the ne- 
cessity of appealing to heaven, and the insufficiency of 
the goods of this world is .what, above all, renders 
another life necessary. 

It is seldom that individuals, in the intoxication of 
prosperity, preserve a holy respect for sacred things. 
The allurements of this world are so brilliant as to 
darken ail other joys, even the glory of a future exist- 
ence. A German philosopher, disputing with his 
friends, once said, ' To obtain such a thing, I would 
give millions of years of my eternal felicity,' and he 
was singularly moderate in the sacrifice he ofiTerred ; 
for temporal enjoyments have generally much more ac- 
tivity than religious hopes ; and spiritual life, or Chris- 
tianity, which is the same thing, would not exist, if 
sorrow dwelt not in the heart of man. Premeditated 
suicide is incompatible with Christian faith, because 
this faith rests chiefly on the different duties of resig- 
nation. With respect to suicide resulting from a mo- 
ment of delirium, from an excess of despair, it is not 
probable the divine legislator of men had occasion to 
notice it among the Jews, who rarely offered examples 
of this sort of offence. He unceasingly combated, in 
the Pharisees, the vices of hypocrisy, of unbelief, and 
of hardness of heart. Indeed, he appears to have con- 
sidered the faults of the passions as the disease of the 
soul, and not as its habitual state, and always to have 
appealed rather to the general spirit of morality than to 
the precepts which grow out of circumstances. ^ 

Jesus Christ constantly directed man to occupy him- 
self with life as it has relation to immortality only. 

* Then, why take ye thought for raiment,' said he, * con- 
sider the lillies of the field, they toil not, neither do 
they spin ; yet Solomon, in all his glory, was not ar- 
rayed like one of these.' It is not slothfulness nor in- 
difference that Jesus Christ inculcates by this passage, 
but a sort of calm which would be useful even as it 
regards the interests of this world. Warriors call this 
sentiment confidence in their good fortune ; religious 

me^, the hope of divine assistance ; bat both the one 

aad the other Snd in this internal disposition of the soul 

' ^'^oa^ whjc/^ while it enables them to form a clear- 



er judgment of th^ circumstances of this life, at thcf 
same time affords the means of Escaping from them.' 
We believe we can obtain our emancipatimi finom the 
tyranny of human events by determining to destroy 
ourselves if we do not. attain the end of our desires. 
Under this idea, we consider ourselves as entirely at 
our own disposal ; and free to relinquish life ^hen we 
are no longer content with the condition (^ it If the 
gospel accorded with this manner of tbiuking, we 
should find in it some lessons of. prudence ; but all 
those which relate to virtue would have a very limited 
application, for virtue consists only in the preference 
we give to others, that is to say, to our duty over our 
personal interests : now, when we renounce life, mere^ 
ly because we are not happy, we prefer ourselves to all 
the world, and become, if I may be allowed the ei- 
pression, egotists in suicide. 

Of all the religious arguments which have been ad- 
duced against suicide, that which has been most fre- 
quently reiterated, is that it is formally comprised in- 
the prohibition expressed by the commandment of god : 
' Thou shalt not kill.' Without doubt, this argument 
might also be admitted ; but as it is impossible to con-' 
sider the suicide in the same Ught with the assassin, 
the true point of view of this question is, that happi- 
ness not being the end of human life, man ought to aim 
at perfection, and consider bis duties as necessarily 
connected with his sufferings. Marcus Aurelius said 
that * there was no more crime in leaving him than a 
room that smokes :' ccrtamly, if it were so, instancies 
of suicide would be still more frequent than they are ; 
for it is difficult, when the illusion of youth is past, to 
reflect on the course of things, and still to preserve 
our attachment to existence. We might adhere to 
this existence, through fear of leaving it ; but if this 
motive alone retained us upon earth, all those who 
have conquered fear, by the force of mihtary habits, all 
those whose imaginations are more terrified by the 
phantom of life than by that of death, would spare 
themselves their latter days, which repeat in so melan- 
choly a tone the brilliant airs of our youth. 

J. J. Rousseau, in his letter in favor of suicide, sa^rs, 

* Why, if we are allowed to cut off a leg, are we not 
also permitted to take away our lives 1' Has not the will 
of god given us the one as well as the other V A passage 
of the gospel seems to reply texturally to this sophism : 
<If thy right hand offend thee,' says Jesus Christ *cut 
it off. If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast 
it from thee.' What the gospel here says, applies to 
temptation, and .not suicide; but nevertheless it is 
sufficient to refute the argument of J. J. Rousseau. 
Man is permitted to seek a cure for all bis evils ; but 
it is forbidden him to destroy his being, or in other 
words, the power he has received of choosing between 
good and evil. He exists by this power, he ought to 
be regenerated by it, and to this principle of action, to 
which the exercise of free will entirely belongs, every 
thing is subordinate. 

Jesus Christ, in encouraging man to endure the pains 
of life, repeats unceasingly the efficacy of prayer. 

* Knock,' says he, and it shall be opened unto you ; 
ask and it shall be given unto you.' But the hopes he 
presents relate not to the events of this life ; it is the 
disposition of the soul upon which prayer exerts the 
greatest influence. Peace of mind and the prosperities 
of the world are both alike denominated by the word 
happiness ; and yet, no two things are so different as 
these sources of enjoyment. The philosophers of the 
eighteenth century have founded morality on the posi* 
itive advantages it procures in this world, and have 
considered it as personal interest, well understood. 
Christians have fixed the centre of our greatest enjoy- 
ments in the bottom of the soul. Philosopher^ promise 
temporal bene&la lo tVio^e vi\io «x« vvxtvioua ; they are 
riorht, m some reapecla ; foi, ui lOcift ot^vaarj cwscn^ cR. 
tlungs, it 18 very pTo\»b\©\SQa.t xSoftXA^asKogi ol ^Ck^ XsSfc 
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triH accoaipuiy > conrse of moral conducl ; but if ont 
confidence in Ihii thould be deteined, despair would 
then ho lawful ; foi, considering lirtae only as a ape- 
eukiion, when it is unauccessful we rniy ihandon eiisl. 
ence. ChriaiianitT, on Ihe conltaij, places happiness 
ibove all, ir Ihe impreaiions we receive from consci- 
ence. Kive we not eiperienced, independently of le- 
lixious feelings, and our internal disposition has not 
iways agreed with our circumstances, and 
have often felt 

force of the mobility o( our nature is sutlicient to pro- 
duce such an effect, how much more power ought ihe 
holy and aecret operation of piety to have upon the 
»onll How nften have those virtooui beings whom 
■tSiction has visited, found an unexpected calm in the 
bottom of their hearts ! An unknown celestial music 
is heard in the desert, and aeems to announce thai the 
fountain will soon spring, even from the bostiin of the 
rock. 

When we have beheld I.:aui9 XVI. the purest and 
moat respectable victim ihal faction cnuld immolate, 
ted to the BcaAbld, we cannot but demand what relief 
Ihe hand of god stietched forth to bim in the abyss of 

who under lh« form of a ministorof the church, says to 
him, 'Son of Saint Louis, rise toheaveni His worldly 
grandeur, his heavenly hopes were all united in these 
simple words. They uplifted him, by recalling to him 
bis iUdstrious race from the debasement into which 
man had wished to ptunee him ; they invoked the 
shades of his ancestors, who, without doubt, already 
Blretched forth their crowns to welcome Ihe coming of 
the august aaint lo heaven. Perbap, at tbia moment, 
Ibe eyr of faith made him Taney ho described tbem. 
Ht! approached the limits of time, anil our cakulaiion 
of its hours concerned bim no longer. Who knows 

reflection at that time filled hia soul ! 

While the blood-stained executioner bound those 
handa, which has wielded the aceptre of France, the 
■ame miuionaty of god said to his kin^,' ' Site, it was 
thus that our lord was led lo death.' What aid did he 
not impart lo (he martyr, b; presenting lo bia view his 
divine model I In fact, is not tbo most glorioui exam- 
ple of Uie sacribce of life the baais of the Christian's 
belief! And doea not IhiB example mark the difference 
which eiials between the martyr and the suicide ! The 
martyr serves the cause of virtue, by yielding up hia 
blood for the instntction of the world : the suicide per- 
verts all idea of cojrage. and acaiidalizn even death 
' ilaelf The martyr teaches man the power of con- 
science, it subdues the most powerful physical instinct; 
Ihe suicide also proves the power of will, over instinct, 
but it is that of an unateaily charioteer, who can no 
longer hold the reins, but precipitates himself into the 
ahyas, instead of conducting in safety to the goat. 
Indeed, in committing thia terrible act, the soul ia 
wrought to a pitch of ^nzy, which concentrates, in an 
inattiil, an eternity of pain. 

The last scene of the life of Jfbus Christ appears 
destined, sbove all. to confound those who believe they 



ed himaelf lo the death, a 
He prayed a long time t 



who had volonlarily dei 
well as to the life of ma 
his father, on the maun 

Biceedicgly BOrrowftif. oven unto death. ' My father,' 
cried Jie. ' if it be paasible let this cup pass from me I' 
Three timea be repealed this prayer, his countenance 
bathed in tearB. AH our pains bad psssed into hia di- 
Tine being. He feared, lifco us, the outrageoua of man ; 
Jtke OM, perlaiis, he regretted thoae he had loved. \ti- 

mother and bia diiciplea; Jiko us, and moro than us., , — 

.•wfiap^ Jia loTtd tbis fmilful eaiih, imd the colwlial \ fti» iaort'\i««i wgti; 



pliiasures of an active beneficence, for which he le- 
[iifiied thanks to his fathei evcij day. But not being 
able to avert the cup lovybich he was destined, he cried. 
' >'everihele»s, not my will, but thine he done, O, my 
faiher,' and replaceil bimacif in the hands of his ene- 
mies. What more would wo seek in the gospel ou re- 
Ei,!Tiation in affliction, and the duty of aiipportin^ it 
with courage and patience! The resignation we ob- 
tain fum relijpoua faith is a apcciea of moral suicide, 

BO called, for the renunciation of self has fo 
ibe sacrifice of ourselvea to ontfillow crcaturea; 
v^ile suicide, caused by a disgiist'of life, is only the 
bloody mourning of personal happiness. Saint Panl 
snye, 'She that liveih in plpasiire, is dead while the 
livelh.' Ill every line of the holy writings we see this 
in«at misundorstandine between the beings of time and 
iliose of etemily ; the first make life consitt in what the 
l:iBl regard aa death. It » then plain that the opinion of 
beings of time consecrsics the suicide, while that of 
Ihe beings of eternity eialta ibo martyr : for he who 
grounds morality on the happineaa it may produce upon 
earth, hates life when it does not realize ita proraisea; 
whilat lie who makes true felicity conaiat in the internal 
emotion, which sentiments snd ihouehta in communi- 
cBtion with the deity eicile, can be happy in spile of 
men, and, if I may uae the eipression. in defiance of 
destiny. When the eipetience of eiistence has laueht 
us the vanity of our own alrength, and the aimighty 
power of god, il often works in the soul a sort of re- 
eeneralion. the delights of which are inoipresBible. — 
Then it is that we become accustomed lo judge our- 
-ilves, as we judge of others; to place our conscience 
■ ■ ' - lur personal iBlereslH and thoae 



aialhird person be 
of our adveraariej 



in that w . - . , 

regards our self-love, certain lh»til ia not ourselves but 
ttie world that casts our character: we are passive, in 
fine, as 10 that hardest of all human triala, the wrongs 
nnd injuries of ftieudship ; whether il bo by recollec- 
tion of our own imperfections, or by confiding lo iho 
inmb of the being who has best loved us our moat se- 
cret Ihonfihls; or, finally, by raising towards heaven 
llie sensibility it haa bestowed upon us. How great is 
the difference between this religious denial of terrestrial 
strife, and the frenzy which leads to suicide as, a refiigo 
from suffering. The renunciation of ourselves is id 
every respect opposed to suicide. 

Besides, how can we be assured Ihat suicide will de- 
liver (H from the evils which pursue ua 1 What cer- 
tainty can atheists have of annihilation, oi philo^pbera 
of the mode of eiiatencc nature has reserved for them! 
While Socratea taught lo the Greeks the immotulil^ of 
the soul, many of his disciples committed eoicide, 
areedy to taste of this intellectual life, of which the con- 
fused images of paganism had not given them the idea. 
ii.i .>.,„_ — 1- ■ *■ -- *- J--.-;-- i-j .L-;- 



urdent imagina 









vel a doctrine led their 
la asttay ; but, can Chriatians, lo 
I of a future life have been eilcndod 



guilty, can they hope that suicide will be the means ofei- 
iricaling them from the troubles which overwhelm 
Ihem llfthe eonl survive death, will not the sentiment 
which filled it entirely, whatever may be its nature, alill 
make a part of it ! Who among ua knows what con- 
nection IS establiabed between the recollections of earth 
and celeatial ciijnymenta ! Is il for us lo draw near, 
)>y our own resolution, to this unknown region, from 
which, at the same lime a secret dread repulses us ! 
How can we annihilate, by ihe caprice Of our will, (aiul 
1 denominate thus every act not founded opon dulyi 
the work of god in ua 7 Hqw »i».l.i.-»fe itysmmfcw^ 
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wiser and stronger than destiny, and venture to say to 
^t — this is too much t 

Suicide draws us from nature as well as from its au- 
thor. Natural death is almost always softened by the 
enfeebling of our strength, and the exaltation of virtue 
sustains us in the sacrifice of life to our duty : but the 
suicide seems to spring with hostile arms beyond the 
borders of the tomb^ and defies alone the images of hor- 
ror and of darkness. 

Oh ! what despair is required for such an act ! May 
pity, the most profound pity, be granted to him who is 
guilty of it ! but, at least, let him not mingle human 
pride with it. Let not the wretch believe himself the 
moie a man, for being the less a Christian, and let a re- 
flecting being know ever where to place the true moral 
dignity of man. 

SECTION m. 

Oy THE MORAL DIGNITY OP MAN. 

Almost every individual aims here below either at 
his physical well-being or at his consideration in the 
vi'orld, and the greater part of mankind at both united : 
but consideration, in the estimation of some, consists in 
the ascendency which power and fortune bestow, and 
in that of others, in the respect which talents and vir- 
tue inspire. Those who seek riches and power are 
also desirous to be thought possessed of moral qualities, 
and above all, of superior faculties ; but this last is a 
secondary end, which must give place to the first- ; for 
a certain depraved knowledge of the human race, teaches 
us, that the solid advantages of life command the inter- 
ests of men still more than their esteem. 

We will set aside,' as foreign from our subject, those 
whose ambition has only power and riches for its end ; 
but we will examine with attention in what the moral 
dignity of man consists ; and this examination will lead 
us necessarily to judge the action of self-destruction 
under two opposite points of view ; the sacrifice in- 
spired by virtue, and the disgust which results from 
mistaken passions. We have opposed, in respect to. 
religion, the martyr to the suicide ; we may also, in 
respect to moral dignity, present the contrast of devo- 
tion to duty, with rebellion against our condition. 

Devotion generally leads us rather to submit to death, 
than to be instrume'htal in bringing it upon ourselves ; 
yet, tht^re were among the ancients suicides from devo- 
tion. Curtis, precipitating himself to the depth of the 
abyss, that he might cause it to close ; Cato, stabbing 
himself to teach the world that there still existed a'loul 
free under Caesar's dominion, did not destroy them- 
selves to escape from misery ; the one wished to save 
his country, and the other gave the universe an exam- 
ple whose ascendency still continues. Cato passed the 
night preceding his death in reading the Phaedon of 
Socrates, and the Phaedon explicitly condemns suicide, 
but this great citizen knew that he did not die for him- 
self but for the cause of liberty ; and, according to 
circumstances, this cause may teach us to await death, 
like Socrates, or to be ourselves the instrument of it, 
like Cato. 

The characteristic of the true moral dignity of man, 
is devotion to duty. What we do for ourselves may 
have a sort of grandeur which excites surprise ; but ad- 
miration is only due to the sacrifice of selfish feeling, 
under whatever form it may appear. Elevation of soul 
constantly tends to free us from what is purely indi- 
vidual, for the purpose of uniting us' to the great views 
of the creator of the universe. Love and reflection 
comfort and exalt us only by withdrawing us from all 
egotistical impressions. Devotion and enthusiasm in- 
fuse a purer air into our breasts. Self-love, irritation, 
junpatj'ence, are the enemies against which conscience 
ob^grea us to combat, and the tissue of our Uvea is al- 
-owr/ entirely composed of the continual action and re- 



action of internal strength against external circum- 
stances, and of external circumstances against internal 
strength. Conscience is the true standard of the great- 
ness of man, but it has only a claim, to our admiration 
in the generous being, who opposes duty himself, and 
can sacrifice himself when duty commands him to do so. 

Genius and talent can produce great eflect^ upoti 
this earth ; but when the object of their exercise is the 
personal ambition of him who possesses them, they no 
longer constitute the divine nature in man- They only 
serve for address, for prudence, for all those worldly 
qualities, the type of which is found in animals, although 
the perfection of them belongs to man. The paw of 
the fox, and the pen of him who barters his opinion for 
his interest, are one and the same thing in respect to 
moral dignity. The man of genius who serves himself 
at the expense of the happiness of his fellow-creatures, 
whatever eminent faculties he may be endowed with, 
acts always with regard to self; and in this respect the 
principle of his conduct is the same with that of ani- 
mals. What distinguishes conscience from instinct is 
sentiment and the knowledge of duty, and duty always 
consists in the sacrifice of self to others. The whole 
problem of moral life is included in this principle ; the 
whole dignity of the human being is in proportion to its 
strength, not only against death, but against the inter- 
ests of existence. The other impulse, that is to say, 
that which overthrows the obstacles opposed to our de- 
sires, has success for its rec.ompense, as well as its end ; 
but it is not more wonderful to make use of our intelli- 
gence to subject .others to our passions, than to employ 
our feet in walking, or our hands in taking, and, in the 
estimate of moral qualities, it is the motive of actions 
which alone determines their worth. 

Hegesippus of Cyrene, a disciple of Aristippus, dis- 
coursed in favor of suicide as well as sensuality. He 
contended that man should have no object but pleasure 
in this world ; but as it is very difficult to insure our 
own enjoyments, he advised death to those who could 
not obtain them. This doctrine is one of those by 
which we can best determine the motives of suicide, 
and it evinces the species of egotism which mingles, as 
I have before observed, in the very act by which we 
would annihilate ourselves. 

A Swedish professor, named Robeck, wrote a long 
work upon suicide, and killed himself after having com- 
posed it : he says in his book, that we should encourage 
a contempt of life, even to suicide. Do not the most 
proflitrate also despise life] Every thing consists in 
the sentiment to which we make the sacrifice. Sui- 
cide, regarding only self, which we have carefully dis- 
tinguished from the sacrifice of existence to virtue, 
proves but one thing in point of courage, which is, that 
the will of the soul overcomes physical instinct : thou- 
sands of soldiers afiford constant evidence of this truth. 
Animals, it is said, never kill themselyea. Actions, 
which are the result of reflection, are incompatible with 
their nature ; they appear to be enchained by the pre- 
sent, ignorant of the future, and gathering only habits 
from the past : but as soon as their passions become 
roused, they brave pain, and this greatest pain which 
we term death ; of which, without doubt, they have not 
the least idea. The courage of a great many men also 
partakes of this want of thought. Robeck was wrong 
in extolling the contempt of life so highly. There aro 
two ways of sacrificing life, cither because we ^ive 
duty the preference, or because we give our passions 
this preference, in not wishing to live when we have 
lost the hope of happiness. This last sentiment cannot 
merit esteem : but to fortify ourselves by our own 
thoughts, in the midst of the reverses of life ; to iflake 
ourselves a defence against ourselves, in opposing the 
calm of conscience to the irlritation of temperament : 
this is true courage, in comparison with which, that 
which springs from \uat\x\cl,'\a \erj \v\.\Xo, wA ^^x.v«\xvi:\v 
is the fruit of se\{-\o^e, »ViW\eM. ^vne ^o^\«i^x^\«>vA» 
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^t there are circumstances in which, feeling ourseWes' 
a burden upon others, we may make a duty of ridding 
them of the incumbrance. One of the great means of 
introducing errors in morality is, to fancy situations, to 
which there would be nothing to reply, if it were not 
that they -do not exist. Who is so unfortunate as to 
find no fellow-creature to whom he may impart conso- 
lation 1 Who is so unhappy, that by his patience and 
bis resignation, he may not give an example to move 
the soul, and give birth to sentiments, that the best pre- 
cepts have never been able to inspire. The half of life 
is its decline : what has then been the intention of the 
creator in presenting this melancholy perspective to 
man, to man whose imagination has need of hope, and 
who counts as nothing what' he has, except as the means 
of obtaining yet more ! It is clear that the creator has 
billed that mortal man should obtain a mastery over 
self, and that he should commence this great act of dis- 
interestedness long before the degradation of his strength 
should render it more easy to him. 

When you reach the age of maturity, you are already 
in every thing reminded of your death. Do you marry 
your children 1 You make an estimate yourself of the 
fortune they may have when you shall be no more. 
Paternal duty consists in a continual devotion ; and as 
soon as children attain the age of reason, almost all the 
enjoyments they afford are grounded on the sacrifices 
we make to them. If then happiness were the only 
end of life, we should destroy ourselves as soon as we 
cease to be young, as soon as we descend the moun- 
tain, whose summit appeared environed with so many 
brilliant illusions. 

A man of wit, who was complimented on the forti- 
tude with which he had supported great reverses, re- 
plied, ' I have sufficient consolation in being only twenty- 
five years old.' In fact, there are very few griefs more 
bitter than the loss of youth. Man accustoms himself 
to it by degrees, it will be said. Without doubt, tirao 
is an ally of reason, and weakens the resistance it meets 
with in- us ; but where is the impetuous soul, which is 
not irritated at the approaches of old agel Do the 
passions -always decay with the faculties? Do we not 
often see the spectacle of the punishment of Mezentius 
renewed by the union of a soul still alive and a ruined 
body, inseparable enemies 1 Of what use would this 
sad herald be, which nature causes to precede dissolu- 
tion, if it were not ordained that we should exist with- 
out happiness, and abdicate each day, flower after flower, 
the crown of life. 

• Savages, having no idea of the religious or philo- 
sophical destiny of man, believe they perform a duty to 
their parents by depriving them of life when they be- 
co:ne old ; this act is founded on the same principle as 
snicide. It is certain that happiness, in the accepta- 
tion given it by the passions, that the enjoyments of 
self-love at least, exist but in a small degree for old 
asje ; but it is this, which, by the development of moral 
dignity, seems to announce the approach of another 
life, as in the long days of the north, the twilight of the 
evening is confounded with the dawn of the ensuing 
day. I have seen these venerable countenances ab- 
sorbed entirely with the future ; they seem to announce, 
as a prophet, the old man who no longer interests him- 
self with the remainder of his life, but is regenerated, 
by the elevation of his soul, as if he had already passed 
the barriers of the tomb. It is thus we must arm our- 
selves against misfortune ; it is thus that in the strength 
of life itself, destiny often gives the signal of this detach- 
ment from existence, that time sooner or later exacts 
from us. * You have very humble thoughts,' some men 
will say. convinced that pride consists in what we exact 
from destiny, and from others ; while, on the contrary, 
it consists in what we exact from ourselves. These 
very meu contrast Christianity with the philosopby o{ 
the ancients, and pretend that their doctrine was mucH 
moie favonbje to energy of character, than that who^e 



foundation is resignation : but certainly we must not 
confound resignation to the will of god with condescen- 
sion to the power of man. Those heroic citizens of 
antiquity, who would have endured death rather than 
slavery, were capable of a pious submission to the power 
of heaven ; while modern writers, who pretend that 
Christianity weakens the soul, conld very well bend, 
notwithstanding their apparent strength, to tyranny, with 
more suppleness than a feeble but Christian-like old 



man. 



Socrates, that saint of sages, refused to make his 
escape from prison after he was condemned to death. 
He believed he ought to set an example of obedience 
to the magistrates of his country, althouorh they were 
unjust to him. Does not this sentiment belong to the 
true firmness of character 1 What greatness likewise 
was there not in that philosophical discouise on the im- 
mortality of the soul, continued so calmly, even to the 
very moment when the poison was brought to him ! 
For two thousand years, men of profound thought, 
heroes, poets, and artists, have consecrated the deatli 
of Socrates by their praise ; but the thousands of in- 
stances of suicide, caused by disgust and ennui, with 
which the annals of every comer of the world are filled, 
what traces have they left in the remembrance of pos- 
terity ? 

If the ancients were proud of Socrates, Christians, 
even without including the martyrs, can present a great 
number of examples of this noble strength of mind, in 
comparison with which the irritation or the depression, 
which leads us to destroy ourselves, is deserving only 
of pity. Sir Thomas Mor6, Chancellor of Henry v III., 
during a whole year of close confinement in the tower 
of London, refused day after day, the offers that an all- 
pawerful king made him, to return to his service, if he 
would suppress the scruples of conscience which with- 
held him. Thomas More knew how to confiront death 
during a year : and to abandon life, still loving it, re- 
doubles the greatness of the sacrifice. A celebrated 
writer, he loved those intellectual occupations which 
fill every hour with a still increasing interest. A be- 
loved daughter capable of appreciating the genius of 
her father, diffused an habitual charm throughout his 
household ; he was in a dungeon, through the grates of 
which only a glimmering light, broken by the dark bars, 
could penetrate. While near this horrible abode, a de- 
licious estate on the verdant borders of the Thames of- 
fered to him the union of every pleasure that the affec- 
tion of bis family and philosophical studies could im- 
part. Nevertheless, he was immoveable ; the scaf- 
fold could not intimidate him : his health, cruelly im- 
paired, weakened not his resolution ; he found strength 
in that fire of the soul, which is inexhaustible because 
it is eternal. He met death because it was his choice, 
sacrificing happiness, with life, to conscience ; immo- 
lating every enjoyment to this sentiment of duty, the 
greatest wondpr of moral nature ; that which fertilizes 
the heart, as, in physical order, the sun enlightens the 
world. England, the birth-place of this virtuous man, 
where so many other citizens have so unostentatiously 
sacrified their lives to virtue, England, I say, is never- 
theless the country in which suicide is most frequently 
committed : and we are, with reason, astonished that a 
nation, in which religion exercises so noble an empire, 
should offer the example of such an aberration : but 
they, who represent the English as cold in character, 
suffer themselves to be entirely deceived by the reserve 
of their manner. The English character, in general, is 
very active, and even impetuous ; their admirable con- 
stitution, which develops the moral faculties in the high- 
est degree, is of itself able to sustain their need of 
action and reflection ; monotony of existence does not 
suit thotn^ altViovi^ vVvkh ^'^«^ vw^ms.^ '^x ^s^^^ ^S«RBlB' 
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and from one end of the world to the other, from the 
falls of the Rhine, to the cataracts of the Nile, if any 
thing singular and daring is attempted, it is by an 
Englishman. Extraordinary wagers, sometimes even 
blameable excesses, are a proof of the vehemence of 
their character. Their respect for all laws, that is to 
say, for moral law, for political law, and the laws of 
decorum, represses the outward indications of their 
natural ardor ; but it does not the less exist ; and when 
circumstances do not give it nourishment, when ennui 
takes possession of their lively imaginations, it produces 
inialculable ravages. 

It is also maintained, that the climate of England 
tetds particularly to melancholy : I cannot judge of it, 
for the sky of liberty has always appeared to me purer 
than any other ; but I cannot think that we ought to 
attribute the frequent examples of suicide altogether 
to this physical cause. The climate of the north is 
much less agreeable than that of England, and yet they 
are less subject to disgust of life, because the mind has 
there less need of impulse and variety. Another cause 
also which renders suicide more frequent in England is 
the extreme importance which is attached to public 
opinion : as soon as a man's reputation is impaired, life 
becomes insupportable to him. This great dread of cen- 
sure is certainly a very salutary restraint for most men ; 
but there is something still more sublime in having an 
asylum in ourselves, and there to find, as in a sanctuary, 
the voice of god inviting us to repent of our faults, or 
recompensing us for our secret good intentions. 

Suicide is very rare among the people of the south. 
The air -they breathe attaches them to life ; the empire 
of public opinion is less absolute in a country where 
there is less need of society ; the enjoyments of nature 
suffice for the rich as well as the poor ; there is some- 
thing in the spring of Italy which communicates hap- 
piness to every being. 

Germany furnishes many examples of suicide, but 
the causes are various, and often whimsical, as is na- 
tural amongst a people, where a metaphysical enthusi- 
asm prevails, which has yet no fixed object nor useful 
end. The defects of the Germans are much more the 
result of their situation, than of their character, and 
they will no doubt correct them, when there shall exist 
among them a political state of things, that will call into 
action men worthy of being citizens. 

An event that happened recently at Berlin, may give 
an idea of the cingular exaltation of which the Germans 
are susceptible.* The particular motives, which could 
lead any two individuals astray, are of little importance ; 
but the enthusiasm with which an act has been spoken 
of, which ought rather to sue for indulgence, merits 
the most serious attention. If two persona, profoundly 
unhappy, had destroyed themselves after imploring the 
commiseration of sensible beings, and recommending 
themselves to the prayers of the pious, no one coulcl 
have refused a tear to grief, that had driven them to 
distraction, whatever had been the species of folly to 
which it prompted. But can any one represent a mu- 
tual assassination as the sublime of reason, of religion, 
and of love ! Can we give the name of virtue to the 
conduct of a woman, who voluntarily absolves herself 
from the duties of daughter, wife, and mother, — to that 
of a man who lends her his courage, thus to get rid of 
life! . 

What ! this woman has sufficient confidence in the 
action she is committing, to write before she dies, ' that 
she will watch over her daughter from heaven :' and 
while thp righteous often tremble on the bed of death, 

* M. de K and Madame de V , two persons of 

very estimable character, left Berlin, the place of their at)ode, 

towards the end ofihe year 1811, to repair to an inn at Potsdam, 

where they pK3.«ed some time in taking refreshment, and in 

a/tjjrinf together the canticles of the holy sacramenL Then, by 

' ^'^"^^ ^** *^''^ the man blew the woman e braiaa out, and kil* 

/^"Mm^l^tbe minute nfiT. Mftdame <ie V had a father, * 

^^a^i.fr'lt " ^''"^'"^- ^ ' '^ *" ^^^ a piiet, ana aii 



she feels assured of celestial happinesif ! TiHr6l 

said to be estimable, introduce religion as a third, ina. 
the most bloody of actions ! two Christians bringf nn: 
der into comparison with the comrAunion, by leavii 
open beside them the canticle, chanted by the faithfi 
when they meet together to offer up their vows 
obedience to the divine model of patience and resigrKS- 
tion ! What delirium in the woman, and what an abo^ ^^ 
of faculties in the man ! for must he not have rcgard^c/^^ 
himself as an assassin, although he had obtained tW 
consent of the wretched being he destroyed 1 Did the 
ever-fluctuating will of a human being give to a fellow- 
creature the right of infringing the eternal principles of 
justice and humanity ! He killed himself, it will be 
said, almost at the same moment with his fnend ; but 
can any one believe he has so ferocious a right over the 
life of another, at the same time also that he takes away 
his own ! 

And had this man, who wished to die, no country t 
Could he not have fought for it \ Was there no noble 
or perilous enterprise in which Re might have set a 
glorious example ! What is that he has given 1 He 
did not expect, I imagine, that mankind wctald one day 
agree to renounce, in the sight of heaven, the gift of 
life ; and yet, what other consequence could be drawn 
from the suicide of those two persons, who, as is sup- 
posed, knew no other misfortune than that of existence ? 

What then : there remained to these faithful friends' 
a yc^r perhaps, at least a day, to see and hear each 
other, and they voluntarily destroyed this happiness. 
One of thorn was capable of deforming those features 
in which he had read noble thoughts ; the other no 
longer wished to hear the voice which had excited them 
in her soul ; and every thing descriptive of hatred they 
called love ! The most perfect innocence, we arc as- 
sured, was mingled with it ; is this enough to justify 
so barbarous a weakness 1 And what advantage do 
not such delusions give to those who consider enthu- 
siasm as an evil \ True enthusiasm should be the 
companion of reason, because it is the heat that de- 
velops it. Can there exist opposition between two 
qualities natural to the soul, and which are both rays of 
the same fire \ When we say that reason is irrecon- 
cileable with enthusiasm, it is because we put calcula- 
tion in the place of reason, and folly in the place of en- 
thusiasm. There is reason in enthusiasm, and enthu- 
siasm in reason, whenever they spring from nature and 
are without any mixture of affectation. 

We are astonished at discovering affectation and 
vanity in a suicide ; those sentiments, so contemptible 
even in this life, what do they not become in the pre- 
sence of death 1 It appears that nothing is so profound, 
nor so powerful, as to prove a barrier asrainst the mftst 
terrible of acts : hut man has so much difficulty in pic- 
turing to himself the end of his existence, that he asso- 
ciates even with the tomb the most miserable interests 
of this world. In fact, we cannot avoid discerning sen- 
timental aflfectation on the one side, and nhiloso}>hical 
vanity on the other, in the manner in whicn the double 
suicide at Berlin was accomplished. The mother sends 
her daughter to- an entertainment the night before she 
intended to kill herself, as if the death of a molh(^r 
ought to be considered as a festival by her child, and 
as if it were already necessary to fill her young heart 
with the most false impressions of a bewildered imagina- 
tion ! This mother clothes herself ^n new attire as a 
holy victim ; in her letter to her family she enters into 
a minute detail of household affairs, in order to show 
her indifference as to the act she is about to commit ; 
indifference, great god, in disposing of herself without 
>hy order ! in passing from life to death without the aid 
of duty or nature to overleap the abyss ! 

The man, who, about to kill his friend, solemnizes a 
festival witVi Vvei, and eiicvles Vvtv^eMt \»^ ?^otvq?k ^>A 



liquors, as if \ie feaied \Yve tcxuttv o^ ^a^x. ^w\ T^'tc^t^w^- 
ble emotions : lV\\a nvan, 1 &a^ , doe* H«h tio"- te^.v^Avi ^^ 
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tbcff deitituta of genius, who hu rocounc to a real 

to produce effect she could not attain in fic- 

1 True superiority of every kind has nothing of 

in it : it is a more energetic and profound in- 

in the impressions which the mass of mankind 

noes. Genius is, in many respects, popular; 

liiit IB to say, it has points of contact with tne man- 




in which most people feel. It is not thus, with a 
ic mind, or a disordered imagination: those 
tonnent themselyes to attract public attention, by 
^^rithdnwing it from others, fancy they have made dis- 
-covwiea in the unexplored regions of the human heart. 
They go eu far as to imagine that what is revolting to 
the faelingi of the greater part of the world is of a 
mora elevated character than that which touches and 
captivates them. What a gigantic vanity is that which 
placas at, if I may so speak, out of our kind. The 
eloquence and the inspiration of genius revives what 
had often existed in the hearts of the most obscure in- 
dividaals, and subdues their apathy or vulgar interests. 
Graat minds, by their writings or their actions, some- 
(ifflM scatter the ashes which covered tho sacred fire : 
but to create, so to speak, a new world, in which it 
will be virtuous to abandon our duties ; religious, to 
rebel against divine authority ; affectionate, to immo- 
late what is dear to us ; is the melancholy result of 
•eniimentt without harmony, of faculties without force, 
•ad of a desire of that celebrity, to the attainment of 
which* the gifts of nature are not subsidiary. 

I riuHild not have taken the pains to dwell upon an 
«ct of madnest, which may bo excused by peculiar cir- 
comttancea, of the details of which we are to a certain 
extent ignorant, if the event had not found apologists 
in Germany. The taste of German writers for the 
spirit of hypothesis is found in almost all the relations 
of life ; they cannot be prevailed upon to devote all 
the powers of the soul to simple and acknowledged 
trathiB ; it may be said they are as ambitious to make 
innovations in sentiment and conduct as in literature. 
Vet physical nature invents nothing better than the 
sun, the sea, forests, and rivers. Why then should not 
the affections of the heart also be always the same in 
their principle although varied in their effects! Is 
there not much more soul in what is understood by all, 
than in these human creations, invented, so to speak, 
like a fiction made St pleasure ! 

The Germans are endowed with most excellent 
qualities, and most extensive understandings ; but it is 
from books the greater part of them are forihed, and 
the result is a habit of analysis and sophistry, a certain 
research after ingenuity, which effects, the manly de- 
cision^ of their conduct. The energy that knov^s not 
where* to employ itself, inspires the moat extravagant 
resolutions : but when they bhall be able to consecrate 
their powers to the mdepondence of their country, 
when they shall be regenerated as a nation, and thus 
reanimate the heart of Europe, paralyzed by slavery, 
we shall hear no more of sickly sentimentality ; of 
literary suicides ; of abstracted commentaries on sub- 
jects which shock the soul ; they must then imitate 
tbpsa strong and hardy people of antiquity, whose char- 
acter, constant, upright, and resolute, neve:* suffered 
them to undertake any thing arduous without accom- 
plishing it ; who considered it as pusillanimous for a 
citizen to shrink from a patriotic resolution, as for a 
soldier to fly on the day of battle 

The gift of existence is a constant miracle ; the 
thoughts and feelings, which compose it, have some- 
thing so sublime in them, that we cannot, without 
astonishment, contemplate our being by the aid of the 
faculties of this being. Shall wo then squander, in a 
moment of impatience and ennui, the breath by which 
W0 have felt love, recognized genius, and adored the 
dai^l Sbakapeare says, in speaking of suicide, 

——'4a' then, what's brave, what'i noUe, 



Let*« do it afrer the high Rutnan fashion, 
And makb deaili proud to take u».* 

In short, if we are incapable of that Christian resign 
nation, which makes us submit to the ordeal of life, at 
least we should return to the classical beauty of chsr- 
acter of the ancients, aVid make glory our divinity, 
when we do not feel ourselves able to sacrifice this 
glory itself to the highest of all virtues. 

We believe we have shown that suicide, whose end 
is, to rid ourselves of life, carries with it no character 
of devotion to duty, and cannot, of course, merit the 
name of enthusiasm. 

Genius, and even courage, are only worthy of com- 
mendation when they tend to this devotion, which is 
able to produce greater miracles than genius. We 
have seen the greatest ability overcome, but the com- 
bination of religious and patriotic sentiment never is 
subdued. There is nothmg truly great without the 
mixture of some virtue ; every other rule of judgment 
necessarily leads to error. The events of this world, 
however important they may appear to us, are some- 
times moved by the smallest spring, and chance has 
much to do with them. But there is neither littleness 
nor chance in a generous sentiment ; whether it im- 
pel us to offer up life, or only exact the sacrifice of a 
day ; whether it win a diadem, or be lost in oblivion; 
whether it in!<pire master-pieces of art, or prompt to 
obscure benefits, is of no consequence ; it is still a 
trcneroiis sentiment, and it is by this standard alene 
that man ought to admire the words and actions of man. 

There are examples of suicide in the French nation, 
but we cannot generally attribute them to tho melan- 
choly of their character, nor to the elevation of their 
ideas. Positive eVils have led some Frenchmen to this 
act, and they have committed it with intrepidity, but 
also with the thoughtlessness which often characterize 
them. Nevertheless, the multitude of emigrants, which 
the revolution produced, have supported the most cruel 
privations with a sort of equanimity, of which no other 
nation would have been capable. Their genius dis- 
poses them more to action than to reflection, and this 
manner of life diverts them from the troubles of exist- 
ence. What cost most to Frenchmen is separation from 
their country ; and, indeed, what a country was theira 
before faction had rent, before despotism had degiaded 
it ! What a country should we not see regenerated, if 
it were the voice of the nation that disposed of itt 
Imagination . paints to us this beautiful France, which 
would welcome us under its azure heavens ; — those 
friends who would melt with tenderness in beholding 
us again ; — those recollections of youth, those tracer 
of our relatives we should find at every step : and this 
return appears to us like a terrestrial resurrection ; like 
another life granted to us here below : — but, if celestial 
goodness has not reserved for us this happiness, where- 
ever wc mav be, we will o fer up our prayers for this 
country, which will be so glorious, if it ever learns to 
appreciate liberty, or, in other words, the political 
guaraiitee of justice. 



NOTICE OF LADY JANE GRAY. 

Lady Jane Gray was grand-niece of Henry VITF, by 
her grandmother Mary, sister of that king, and widow 
of Louis XIl ; sho married Lord Guildf:)rd, son of 
the duke of Northumberland, who caused Edward, 
sou of Henry VIII, to call liim to the throne by his 
will, in 1533, to the exclusion of Mary and Elizabeth. 
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Ddward VI. Lady Jane Gray, not being herself sa- 
iibhcd of the validity of her right to the crown, refused 
at first to accede to the will of Edward, but at. length 
the entreaties of her husband, whom she tenderly lov- 
ed, and over whom Northumberland exercised great 
authority, drew from her the fatal consent they desir- 
' cd. She reigned nine days, or rather her father-in-law, 
the Duke of Northumberland, availed himself of her 
name to govern during that time. 

Mary, eldest daughter of Henry VIII, however 
overcame her in spite of the resistance of the partisans 
of the reformation : and her cruel and vindictive char- 
acter signalized itself by the death of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, his son Guildford, and the innocent lady 
Jane Gray. She was but eighteen years of age when 
she perished : yet her name was celebrated for her 
]NX)found knowledge of ancient and modern languages, 
and her letters in Latin and Greek, still extant, evince 
yery uncommon faculties for her years. She possessed 
the most perfect piety, and her whole existence was 
marked by sweetness and dignity. Her father and 
mother strongly urged her, notwithstanding her re- 
pugnance, to ascend the throne of England ; her mother 
herself bore the train of her daughter on the day of her 
coronation ; and her father, the duke of Suffolk, made 
an attempt to revive her party, while she was still a 
prisoner, and had been for some months condemned to 
death. It was this attempt which served as a pretext 
for executing her sentence, and the Duke of Suffolk 
perished a short time after his daughter. 

The following letter might have been written in the 
month of February, 1554. It is certain that at this 
period, which is that of the death of lady Jane Gray, 
she cultivated in her prison, a constant correspondence 
with her family and friends, and that even to her latest 
moments her philosophical disposition and religious 
firmness never forsook her. 

Lady Jane Gray to Doctor Alymer. 

* It is to you, my worthy friend,'! owe that religious 
instruction, that life of faith, which can alone endure 
for ever : my last thoughts arc addressed to you in the 
solemn trial to which I am condemned. Three months 
have elapsed since the sentence of death, which the 
•queen caused to be pronounced against my husband 
and myself, as a punishment for that unhappy reign of 
nine days, for that crown of thorns, which rested on 
xny head only to mark it for destruction. I believed, 
J avow to you, that the intention of Mary was, to inti- 
midate me by this sentence, but I did not imagine that 
,she wi^hed to shed my blood, which is also hers. It 
appeared to me my youth would have been sufficient to 
■excuse me, when it should be proved that for a long 
time I resisted the melancholy honors with which I 
was menaced, and that my deference to the wishes of 
the Duke of Northumberland my father-in-law, was 
alone able to mislead me to the fault I have committed ; 
but it is not to accuse my enemies, I write to you ; 
they are the instruments of the will of god, like every 
other event of this world, and I ought to reflect but 
upon my own emotions. Enclosed in this tower, 
I live upon my thoughts, and my moral and religi- 
ous conduct consists only in conflicts within myself. 

Yesterday our friend Ascham came to see me, and 

the sight of him at first gave me a lively pleasure ; it 

recalled to my mind the recollection of the delightful 

and profitable hours I have passed with him in tho 

study of the ancients. I wished to converse with him. 

only on those illustrious deaths, the descriptions of 

wjjjch have opened to me a train of reflections without 

tpnif. Ascham, you know, is serieua and calm ; he 

/eaas upon old age aa a support against the evils of 

^^stence ; in fact, the old age of a reflecting beinc 



ficent to bear as over it ; the goal is yet nearer to me 
than to an old man, but the suflferings accumulated upon 
my last days will be bitter. 

Ascham announced to me that the queen permitted 
me to breathe tho air in the garden of my prison, and I 
cannot express the joy I felt at it ; it was such that our 
poor friend had not at first the courage to disturb it. 
We descended together, and he permitted me to en- 
joy for some time that nature of which I had been for 
several months deprived ; it was one of those days at 
the close of winter which announces spring. I know 
not if that beautiful season itself would so much have 
affected my imagination as this presentments of its 
return ; the trees turned their still leafless branches 
towards the sun ; the grass was already green ; a few 
premature flowers seemed, by their perfume, to form a 
prelude to the melody of nature, when she should re- 
appear in all her magnificence ! The air was of an 
undefinable softness it seemed as if I heard the voice 
of god, in the invisible and all-powerful breath, which, 
at every moment restored me again to life — to life ! 
What have I said ! I have thought until this day that 
it wab my right, and now I receive its last benefits as 
the adieus of a friend. 

I advanced with Ascham towards the borders of the 
Thames, and we seated ourselves in the yet leafless 
wood, which was soon to be clothed with Terdure ; the 
waves seemed to sparkle with the reflection of the light 
of heaven ; but although this spectacle was brilliant as 
a festival, there is always something melancholy in the 
course of the waves and no one can long contemplate 
them, without yielding to those reveries whose charm 
consists, above every thing, in a sort of detachment 
from ourselves. Ascham perceived the direction of 
my thoughts, and suddenly seizing my hands, and bath- 
ing it with tears, * Oh thou,' 'said he, * who art ever my 
sovereign, is it for me to acquaint you with the fate which 
menaces you 1 Your father has assembled your par- 
tisans to oppose Mary, and this queen, justly detested, 
charges you with all the love your name has excited.' 
His sobs interrupted him. ' Continue,' said I to him ; 

* Oh, my friend, remember those contemplative beings, 
who with a firm countenance, have looked upon the 
death even of those who were dear to them ; they knew 
whence we came, and whether we go, that is enough. 

* Well,' said he ' your sentence is to be executed, but, 
I bring that succor which has delivered so many illus- 
trious men from the proscription of tyrants.' This old 
man, the friend of my youth, then tremblingly ofifered 
me the poison, with which he wonld have saved me, at 
the peril of his life. I remembered how often we had 
together admired certain voluntary deaths amopg the 
ancients, and I fell into profound reflection, as if the 
lights of Christianity were suddenly extinguished in me, 
and I was abandoned to that indescision, from which 
even man, in the most simple occurrence, finds so 
much diffiuclty in extricating himself Ascham fell on 
his knees before me ; his gray head was bowed down 
in my presence, and covering his eyes with one hand, 
with the other he presented me the fatal resource he 
had prepared. I gently repulsed his hand ; and reno- 
vating myself through prayer, found power to answer 
him as follows — 

* Ascham,' said I, * you now with what delight I 
read with you the philosophers and poets of Greece and 
Rome ; the masculine beauties of their language, the 
simple energy of their minds, will for ever, remain in- 
comparable. Society, such as is constituted in our 
days, has filled most minds with frivolity and vanity, 
and we are not ashamed to live without reflection, with- 
out endeavoiiiig to \mdeistaivd the wonders of the 
world, w\\\cVi ate ciealedto vostnaicX txaxl^stj Xsr^Mit 
and durable 8ym\jo\a. TVie wicvcikXA \ik«^ ^'^tv^ tdm«3«i 
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tie trti, even to the rules of conduct, every thing 
ifamild bive relation to religious faith, since life has no 
•tlwr *d than to teach mortality. If I fly from the 
ligiMl misfortune to which I am destined, I should not 
wtifj, by ray example, the hope of those on whom 
07 iate ought to have an influence. The ancients ele- 
cted their souls by the contemplation of their own 
powen — Christians have a witness before whom they 
o^Dst live and die ; the ancients sought to glorify hu- 
Dan nature ; Christians consider themselves but as 
^ tiMDifestation of god upon earlh ; the ancients plac- 
ed in the first rank of virtues, that death which freed 
Aem from the power of their oppressors, Christians pxe- 
*' that devotion, which subjects us to the will of Provi- 
<'OttC6. Activity and patience have their times by turns ; 
*^ must make use of our will as long as we may thus 
f®rv« others and perfect ourselves ; but when destiny 
** in a manner, face to face with us, our courage con- 
fist* in awaiting it ; and to look steadily on our fate 
* KDOTB noble than to turn from it. The soul thus con- 
centrating itself in its own mysteries, every external 
•*5tiim becomes more terrestrial than resignation.' * I 
^'nll not seek,' said Ascham, *to dispute with you 
^^inions whose unshaken firmness may be necessary to 
yo/u ; I am troubled only on account of the suflferings to 
^bich your fate condeihns you ; will you be able to 
support themi And this expe<;tation of a mortal 
Btioke, of a fixed hour, will it not be beyond your 
Birenffth 1 If you should terminate your fate yourself, 
^•ouH it not be less criieP' * We must,' replied I, 
'let the divine spirit take back what he has given. Im- 
DMMrtality commences on this side the tomb, when by 
our own will we break off with life ; in this situation, 
the internal impression^ of the soul are more delightful 
thaa you can ima^ne. The source of enthusiasm be- 
comes altogether mdependent of the objects which sur- 
rounds 08, and god alone then constitutes all our des- 
tiny, in the most inward sanctuary of our souls.' ^ But,' 
replied Asebam, * why give to your enemies, to the 
cruel queen, to a worthless crowd, the unworthy spec- 
Uclo ' 

He could not proceed. 

* If I should free myself,' said I, * even by death, from 
tixe fury of the queen, I should irritate her pride, and 
should not serve as the instrument of her repentance. 
"Who knows how far the example I shall give may dp 
good to my fellow-creatures 1 How can I judge of the 
place my remembrance shall occupy in the cham of the 
events of history 1 By destroying myself, what shall 
I teach man but the just horror inspired by a violent 
outrage, and the sentiment of pride which leads us to 
mvoid itT But, in supporting this terrible fate by the 
firmness which religion imparts to me, I inspire vessels, 
f)eaten, like myself; by the storm, with a greater confi- 
dence in the anchor of faith, which has sustained me.' 

*The people,' said Ascham, * believe ail those guilty 
who perish as criminals.' * Falsehood,' replied I, • may 
deceive individuals for a. while, but nations and time 
always make truth triumphant : there is an eternity for 
all that belongs to virtue, and what we have done for 
her will advance even to the sea, however small the 
rivulet we may have been during our life. 

* No, I shall not blush to submit to the punishment 
of the guilty, for it is my innocence itself calls me to 
it, and I should impair this sentiment of innocence by 
perpetrating an act of violence ; we cannot accomplish 
it ourselves, without disturbing the serenity the soul 
should feel on its approach towards heaven — ' * Oh I 
what is there more violent,' cried our friend, ' than this 
blood/ death ?' 'Is not the blood of martyrs,' replied 

/, • a balm for the wounds of the unfortunate V * This 

death/ answered be, 'indicted by man, by the murdei- 

MM ax, that a ruman abaU dare to raise over your lov- 

!!!-^n;L'^LL"^°h' ~'^ I* 'i^my last momenta 
sn^mnaM^ ^,th ««o«cL thev wonld not the 



less inspire me with dread ; does death bear a diadera 
on his pale fi-ont ! Is he not always armed with the 
same terrors 1 If it were to nothing he conducted us, 
would it be worth while to dispute with this shadow 1 
If it is the call of god through this veil of darkness, 
then day is behmd this night, and heaven is coucealcd 
from us only by vain phantoms.' 

* What !' said our friend, with a still agitated voice, 
and whom, at all oiher times, I had seen so calm, * are 
you aware that this punishment may be grievous, that 
it may be protracted, that an unskilful hand — ' ' Stop,"* 
said I, * I know it, but this will not be.' ' Whence 
comes this confidence V ' From my own weakness,* 
replied I. ' I have always dreaded physical suifcring, 
and my efforts to acquire courage to brave it, have been 
vain. I believe, therefore, I shall be always spared it ; 
for there is much secret protection extended towards 
Christians, even when they seem most miserable, and 
what we feel to be above our strength, scarcely ever 
happens to us. We generally know only the extericNr 
of man's character ; what passes within himself, may 
still afford new hints during thousands of ages. Irre- 
ligion has rendered the mind superficial ; we are cap- , 
tivated by the external appearance of things, by circum- 
stance, by fortune ; the true treasures of thought, ae 
well as of imagination, are the relations of the human 
heart with its creator ; there are to be found presenti- 
ments, there prodigies, there oracles, and all that the 
ancients believed they saw in nature, was but the re- 
flection of what they experienced within themselves, 
without their knowledge.' 

Ascham and I were silent for some time ; an un- 
easiness pervaded me, and I dared not express it, so 
much did it trouble me. * Have you seen my husband V 
said I. *Yes,' replied Ascham. 'Did you consult 
him on the offer you were about to make me 1 ' Yes,* 
answered he again. * Finish, I pray you,' said I. * If 
Guildford and my conscience do not agree, which of 
these two powers should be imperative on me ?' ' Lord 
Guildford,' said he, ♦ did not express an opmion on the 
part you ought to take, but, as to him, his resolution to 
perish on the scaflfold, is immovable.' ' Oh, my friend,' 
cried I, ' how I thank you for having left me the merit 
of a choice ; if I had sooner known of the resolution of 
Guildford, I should not even have deliberated, and love 
would have been sufficient to animate me to what reli- 
gion commands. Should I not share the fate of such 
a husband 1 Should I spare myself a single one of his 
sufiTeringsl And does not every step of his towards 
death mark my path also? Ascham then perceiving 
my resolution not to be shaken, departed from me, sad 
and pensive, promising to see me again. 

Doctor Feckenham, chaplain to the queen, came h 
few hours after, to announce to me, that the day of my 
death was fixed for the next Friday, from which five 
days still separated me. I acknowledge to you, it 
seemed as if I were prepared for nothing, so much did 
the designation of a day appal me. I tried to conceal 
my emotion, but Feckenham undoubtedly perceived it, 
for he hastened to avail himself of my trouble, to oflfer 
me life, if I would change my religion. You see, my 
worthy friend, that God came to my assistance at that 
moment, for the necessity of repulsing an offer, so un- 
worthy of me, restored to me the strength I had lost. 

Doctor Feckenham wished to enter nito controversy 
with me, which I prevented, by observing to him, ' that 
my understanding being necessarily obscured by the 
situation in which I was placed, I should not, dying as 
I was, discuss truths of which I had been convinced 
when my mind was in all its atrexv^jK-lv.' Ha ^'^Ar.v^'jswA. 
to inl\tmda!tfe «ve,\i^ %^^W ^^O&a ^^>^^ "«»» "^"^,35. 

' if \ con\d\^VveN^ ^^^ V^t^\^e^"^-^»««^ ^ 
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lig^t of reason is very vacillating in questions of such 
moment, and I cling to the principle of sacrifice ; of 
^t I can have no doubt.' 

This conversation with doctor Feckenham revived 
my dejected soul ; providence had just granted what 
.A^bam desired for me, a voluntary death ; I did not 
destroy myself, but I refused to hve ; — and the scaffold, 
accepted by my will, seenied no longer but as the altar 
chosen by the victim. To renounce life when we can 
purchase it but at the price of conscience, is the only 
Kind of suicide which should be permitted to a virtuous 
being. 

Convinced I had done ray duty, I dared to count 
upon my courage ; but soon again my attachment to 
existence, with which I had sometimes reproached my- 
self, in the days of my felicity, revived in my feeble 
heart. Ascham came again the next day, and we visit- 
ed once more the borders of the Thames, the pride of 
our delightful country. I endeavored to resume my 
habitual subjects of conversation. I recited some 
passages from the beautiful poetry of the Iliad and from 
Virgil, that we had studied together ; but poetry serves 
above all, to penetrate us with a tender enthusiasm for 
existence ; the seductive mixture of thoughts and im- 
ages, of nature and the soul, of harmony, of language, 
and o{ the emotions it retraces, intoxicates us with the 
power of feeling and admiring ; and these pleasures no 
longer exist for me ! I then turned the conversation 
to the more severe writings of the philosophers. As- 
cham considers Plato as a soul predestined to Christi- 
anity ; but even he, and the greater part of the ancients, 
are too proud of the intellectual strength of the human 
mind ; they enjoy so much of the faculty of thought, 
that their desires do not lead them towards another hfe ; 
they believe they can produce an evocation of it in 
themselves, by the energy of contemplation : I also 
once derived the purest delight from meditating upon 
heaven, genius, and nature. At the remembrance of 
this, a senseless regret of life took possession of me. 
I represented it to myself in colors compared with 
¥rhich, the world to come appeared no more than an 
ftbstiaction destitute of charms. * How,' said I to 
myself, *• will the eternal duration of sentiment be equal 
to this succession of hope and fear, which renews,, in 
00 lively a manner, the tenderest affections 1 Will the 
knowledge of the mysteries of the universe ever equal 
the inexpressible attraction of the veil yvhich covers 
them 1 Will certainty have the flattering illusion of 
doubt 1 Will the brilliancy of truth ever afford as 
much enjoyment, as the research and the discovery of 
it 1 What will youth, hope, memory, affection be, if 
the course of time is arrested 1 In fine, can the su- 
preme being, in all his glory, give to the creature a 
more enchanting present than loveT 

I humbly confess to you, my worthy fViend, that these 
fears were impious. Ascham, who, in our conversation 
the evening before, had appeared less religious than my- 
self, at once availed himself of my rebellious grief 
* You ought not,' said he, * to make use of benefits to 
cast a doubt upon the power of the .benefactor, whose 
gift is this life that you regret ] And if its imperfect en- 
joyments seem to you so valuable, why should you be- 
lieve them irreparable 1 Certainly our imagination it- 



self may conceive of something better than this earth ; 
but, if it be unequal to this, is it for us to consider the 
deity merely as a poet, who is unable to pr6duce a 
second work superior to the first]' This simple re* 
flection restored me to myself, and I blushed at tht 
obliquity into which the dread of death had betrayed 
me ! Oh ! my friend ! what it costs me to fathom this 
thought ! Abysses, still^deeper and deef>er, open un- 
der each other ! 

In four days I shall no longer exist ; that bird which 
flies through the air will survive me ; I have less time 
to live than he ; the inanimate objects which surround 
me will preserve their form, and nothing of me will re- 
main upon earth, but the remembrance of my friends. 
Inconceivable mystery of the soul, which foresees its 
end here below, and yet cannot prevent it. The hand 
directs the coursers who conduct us : thought cannot 
obtain a moment's victory over death ! Pardon my 
weakness, oh my father in religion, you, who have so 
tenderly cherished me : we shall be reunited in heaven ; 
but shall I still hear that affecting voice which revealed 
to me a god of mercy 1 Shall these eyes contemplate 
your venerable features 1 Oh, Guildford ! oh, my hus- 
band ! you whose noble figure is unceasingly present 
to my heart, shall I behold you again, such as you are, 
among the angels whose imase you are upon earth t 
But. what do I say 1 My feeble soul desires nothing 
beyond the tomb but the actual return of life ! — 

Thursday. 

My husband has requested to see me to-day for the 
last time. I have avoided that moment in which joy 
and despair would be too closely blended. I dreaded 
the loss of the resignation I now feel. You have seen 
that my heart has had but too much attachment to 
happiness ; let me not relapse into it again. Mj fiithor, 
do you approve of me 1 Has not this sacrifice expiated 
all 1 I no longer fear that existence will still be dear 
to me. 

The morning op thr execution. 

Oh ! my father ! I have seen him ! he marched to 
his execution with as firm a step as if he had com- 
manded those by whom he was conducted. Guildford 
raised his eyes towards my prison, then directed them 
still higher ; I understood him : he continued on his 
way. At the turn of the road which leads to the place 
where death is prepared for both of us, he stopped to 
behold mc once more ; his last looks blessed her, who 
was his companion upon the throne and upon the scaf- 
fold ! 

An hour after. 

They have carried the remains of Guildford under 
the windows of the tower ; a sheet covered his muti- 
lated corpse ; — through his sheet a horrible image pre- 
sented itself. If the same stroke was not reserved for 
me, could earth support the weight of my afiSiction t 
My father, how could I regret life so deeply ] Oh holy 
death ! gift of heaven as well as life ! thou art now my 
tutelary angel ! thou restorest me to serenity ! my 
sovereign master has disposed of mc, but since he wijl 
reunite me to my husband, he has demanded nothing 
of me surpassing my strength, and I replace my soul 
without fear in his hands 1 



